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R. Henry Scougal, the worthy author of 
the following book, was born about the 


end of June, in the year 1650. 

H1s Father, Mr, Patrick Scougal, was ſometime 
Miniſter at Salton, and afterwards Biſhop of Aber 
d:en; in which Sce he ſat above twenty years from 
the Reſtoration, He was married to Margaret 
Wemyſs, daughter to a Gentleman in Fife ; by whom 
he had three ſons and two daughters. John Scous 
gal, the eldeſt fon, became Commiſſary of Aberdeen. 
Our author was the ſecond, The youngeſt ſon, 
Fames, upon his eldeſt brother's death, ſucceeded 
him in the Commiſſariot; which Poſt he fold to 
Mr. Rehert Paterſon; father to the late Commiſſary 
of Aoerdeen. He then went to Edinburgh ; where 
he was made one of the Senators of the College of 
Juſtice, - by the title of Lord Whitebill, Katharine 
Scougal, the elder daughter, married Alexander 
Scrogie Biſhop of Argyle; and Jean, the younger, 
became ſpouſe to Mr. Patrick Sibbald, one of the 
Miniſters of Aberdeen. 

Bur to return to our author. From his child- 
hood he made uncommon progreſs in diyine as well 
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as human learning. At the age of fifteen he went 
to the univerſiey; where he finiſhed his courſes in 
four years time. And ſcarce had he ceaſed to be a 
pupil, when he became a Profeſſor. Having adorned 
this character four years, the more immediate ſer- 
vice of God in his church required him to enter into 
holy ordets; and he was ſoon after ſettled at Auch- 
terleſt, a ſmall village about twenty miles from Aber- 
deen. Here he had preached the goſpel but the 
ſpace of one year, when he was recalled to Aber» 
deen, and promoted to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity 
in King's college there, though yet no more than 
four and twenty, This important function he diſ- 
charged with the higheſt honour, till about his twenty 
| ſeventh year, that he fell into a conſumption, which 
waſted him by flow degrees, and at laſt put an end 
to his valuable life, on the 13th of June 1678, be- 
fore he had completed the twenty eighth year of his 
age. He was buricd in Xing' college church Cla- 
Aberdeen, and the followi ing inſcription was put upon 


his tomb-ſtone, #& WA 


Memoriz 


Memoriæ Sacrum. 


e 

'| HENRICUS SCOUGAL, 
] | Reverend in Chriſto Patris Patric 
0 


Epiſcopi Aberdonenſis filius; 


N Philoſophiz in hac AcaDEmIiA REGIA, 
f Per quadriennium, totidemque annis 
5 Ibidem Theologiæ Profeſſor: 
Eccleſiz in Auchterleſs, uno anno interſtite, Paſtor, 
1 ile in tam be cantell 
Didicit, præſtitit, docuit. 
t Cceli avidus, & cœlo maturus, 
Obit Anno Dom, mDcLx x VII. 
Etatis ſuz xxv 111, 

Et hic exuyias mortalitatis poſuit. 
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For a more particular account of our author's 
life and character, we refer the reader to the ſer- 
mon preached at his funeral by Dr. George Cairdex, 
which was ſirſt publiſhed, from an authentick manu- 


' ſeript, by the Reverend Mr, Cachburn, ſometime 


Miniſter of St. Paul's at Merdeen, and which we 
have here ſubjoined to Mr. Scemgal's diſcourſes. 
+. Brs tors the works now publiſhed, our author 
left behind him ſome occafional re/ſexions, and moral 
eſſays, which had been the exerciſcs of his retired 
moments, while but a ſtudent at the univerſity; as 
alſo three manuſcript tracts in Latin, viz. A ſhort 
fiſtem of Ethichs, or Moral Philofophyz A prefers 
vative againſt the artificer of the Romiſh miſſion 
vie,; and a treatiſe of the paſtoral care, the luſt ug» 
finiſhed, 

THe works of this excellent author have too well 

recommended themſelves, to need any new enco- 


miums. It can, however, be no improper preface 


to this edition, (which we hope will be found a cor- 
rect one), to preſent the reader with the accounts of 
the following diſcourſes, which the reverend and 
learned men who formerly publiſhed them, have 
prefixed to their reſpective editions. 

The ſermons were ſirſt collected and made pu- 


blick by. the above Mr. Cockburn; who. tells us, 


he was encouraged to it by ſome perſons no leſs 


« eminent for their piety and virtue, than for their 


« birth 
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te birth and quality, I have endeavoured, favs he, 
« to give them as correct as poſſible; though ſome 
« of the manuſcripts I was obliged to make uſe of, 
& had not been tranſcribed with that care and exact. 
© neſs they ought, It cannot be expected, contre * 
« yes he, that theſe diſcourſes, which were never _ 
« deſigned by the author for the preſs, can appear 
« with the ſame, advantage as the treatiſe (meaning 
« The life of God in the foul of man) which, at the 
« perſuaſion of his friends, was publiſhed in his 
« lifetimez yet, as they retain the ſame ſpirit and 
genius, and give the fame clear and perſuaſive 
« notions of religion, it is hoped they will be. fa- 
« yourably received, as well as that they may be 
« very profitable to the candid and /ericus reader,” 

Bur now to come to our author's nobleſt and 
moſt perfect work, The life of God in the foul of 
man. This diſcourſe was firſt publiſhed about the 
year 1677, in the author's lifetime, by the Reve- 
rend Dr. Burnet, afterwards Biſhop of Sarum, who 
introduced it into the world with the following ac. 
count. © It was written by a pious and learned 
« countryman of mine, for the private uſe of a 
& noble friend of the author's, without the leaſt 
600 deſign of making it more publick. Others ſceing 
te jt, were much taken, both with the excellent 
« purpoſes it contained, and the great clearneſy 


&« and pleaſantacls of the ſtyle; the natural method, 
64 and 
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1 and the ſhortneſs of it; and deſired it might be 
* made a more publick good. And knowing ſome 
* intereſt I had with the author, it was referred to 
« me, whether it ſhould he in a private cloſet, or 
& be let go abroad, I was not long in ſuſpenſe, 
 * having read it over; and knowing that the author 
* had written out nothing here, but what he him- 
« ſelf did well feel and know: and therefore, it 
« being a tranſcript of thoſe divine impreſſions that 
4 are upon his own heart, 1 hope the native and 
« unforced genuineneſs of it will both delight and 
16 edify the reader.“ 

The Reverend Dr. Cairden, in our author's fu- 
neral-ſermon, ſpeaks much to the ſame effect. 
* Sure, whoever conſiders the importance of the 
* matter of that book, the clear repreſentation of 
& the life and ſpirit of true religion, and its graces, 
* with the great excellency and advantages of it, the 
% propoſal of the moſt effectual means for attaining 
« to it by the grace of God, the piety and ſeaſon- 
6 ableneſs of the devotions, together with the natu- 
te ral and affectionate eloquence of the ſtyle, cannot 
* but be ſenſible of its great uſefulneſs to inſpire us 
& with the ſpirit of true religion, to enlighten our 
* minds with a right ſenſe and knowledge of it, to 
* warm our hearts with ſuitable afſections and 


a breathings after it, and to direct our lives to the 
46 * practice of it.” 
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To the ſame purpoſe let us hear the before men- 
tioned Mr. Cockburn, © The clear ſtyle and caſy 
* method of our author, the juſt and amiable repre» 
« ſentation he gives of religion in this little treat, 
© have made it deſervedly valued and eſteemed by 
* all judicious perſons: and it has become a happy 
means of giving rig t notions of religion to many, 
* making them in love with it, and putting them 
«© upon the practice of what they ſaw was infinitely 
« deſirable in itſelf, and with fome pains and in- 
« duſtry attainable by them.” 

THe Reverend Dr. Wiſhart, Principal of the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, publiſhed ſome years ago a ſmall 
edition of this incomparable treatiſe, with a recom- 
mendatory preface, equally pious, candid and judi- 
cious; an extract of which will therefore very pro- 
perly conclude our preface, 

«*« SINCE I had the happineſs to become acquaint- 
„ ed with 7/7; book, I have heartily bleſſed God for 
« the benefit I Have received to my own foul by the 
« peruſal of it; and have earneſtly wiſhed it had a 
place in every family, was carefully peruſed by e- 
&« very one who can read, and that the ſentiments | 
« of pure and undefiled religion it contains, were 
« impreſſed upon every heart. | 

Tus things which c{pecially recommended the 
* book to my hcart, and which, I think, cannot 
& fail to recommend it to the heart of every ferigus 

60 peruſer 
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* peruſer of it, are, 1. The juſt notions it contains 
* of real and vital religion, in oppoſition to the Il © 
* common miſtakes concerning it, and the view it I © 
% gives us of that ingenuous foirit which belongs to I © 
* true piety®; with a juſt allowance, at the ſame I © 
* time, to the proper influence of external motives +» 

% 2. The excelleney and force of the motives by I} © 
* which true religion is here recommended, toge- * 
« ther with the energy and warmth with which they I} * 
* are delivered. 3. The excellent directions here || + 
1 given, for attaining true piety and goodneſs. * 
« 4. The prudence and charity the worthy author « 
% diſcovers, in avoiding matters of doubIful diſpu- : 
«& tation, about which the beſt and. wiſeſt men differ, « 
* while he is treating of matters of the greateſt || * 
importance, about which all good and wiſe men 
& muſt agree. And oh! had we more of that true 
« Chriſtian* ſpirit, ſo beautifully delincated and ſo 
& warmly recommended in this book, I cannot but 
« think, that the fierceneſs of our contentions and 

* animoſities about things of leſſer moment, mult 
* conſiderably abate. In fine, that vein of good 

ſenſe and clear thought, and of ſerious piety» 

- 5 which runs through the wh. le of this performance, 

„ exceedingly commended it to me. 


CY 
* 


Fox 
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ce For theſe reaſons, I carneſtly recommend this 
c book to the careful peruſal of all with whom my 
& recommendation may be of any weight; particu- 
« Jarly to the people of thoſe congregations of 
& which I have had, or now have the overſight, 
J would, in à particular manner, recommend 

« jt to the riſing generation; in whoſe education T 
« have the honour to have a conſiderable charge. 
* And oh! that I could be ſo happy as to make them 
« ſenſible, how much it would contribute to the 
* peace and ſatisfaction of their whole after life, to 
<& have their minds and hearts carly poſſeſſed of ſuch 
** juſt notions of true piety and goodneſs, and ſuch 
« a prevailing liking to it, as this excellent book 
« tends to promote; how much, I ſay, this would 
* conduce to their true enjoyment in a pre ſent 
« life, eren though we ſhould fer aſide the conſide- 
© ration of that eternal ſtate, to which we are all 
* haſting apace, and whether the youngeſt of us 
& knows not how ſoon he may take his flight. The 
©* chief part and valuable end of all true knowledge 
and Jearning, is, the tectifying and improvement 
* of the heart, I would eſpecially recommend 
© this hook to our young ſtudents who have their 
ce views. toward the ſacred function. I cannot but 
te reckon, . that the moſt neceſſary part of preparati- 
% on for that important work, is, to have ſuch a 


« juſt underſtanding of the great deſigu of religion 


„nd 


Xi ele. 


and Chriſtianity, and ſuch a teſt of true piety and 
goodneſs, as this book tends to inſpire us with, 
An honeſt and good heart is the main thing neceſ- 
fary for preaching the word of God, as well as 
for hearing it, with profit, 

“ In fine, I hope J may take the liberty to re- 
commend it to my younger brethren in the holy 
miniſtry, The careful perſual of this little book 
may, I hope, contribute to the further improve- 


- ment of their notions of religion, and to promote 


in them that rational piety and real goodneſs, in 
which they ought to be examples to their flocks, 
It may alſo afford them excellent hints to be im- 
proven upon, according to the abilities God has 
given them, in their publick performances, 
There are few paragraphs in this excellent book, 
but what may be profitably enlarged into a ſer- 
mon, And oh! my brethren, how may it put us 
to the bluſh, and what a holy emulation ſhould it 


* raiſe in us, to know, that the worthy author of 


this admirable book compoſed it before he was 
twenty ſeven years of age! what a ſpur to our 
diligence, that he came to the end and reward of 


his Jabvurs before he was cight and twenty!“ 
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My dear Friend, 
14 HIS deſignation doth give you a title to all 


the endeavours whereby I 

can ſerve your intereſts; The occaſion of 
and your pious inclinations do ſo this di iſcourſe, 
happily conſpire with my duty, that 
I thall not need to ſtep out of my road to gratify yon; 
but 1 may at once perform an office of friendſhip, 
and diſcharge an exerciſe of my function, ſince the 
advancing of virtue and holineſs (which I hope you 
make your greatelt ſtudy) is the peculiar bulinels of 
my employment. This therefore is the moſt proper 
inſtance wherein I can vent my affection, and expreſs 
my gratitude towards you; and I ſhall not any longer 


delay the performance of the promiſe I made you to 


this purpoſe, For though I know you are provided 
with better helps of this nature than any I can offer 
you; nor are you like to meet with any thing here 
which you knew not before; yet I am hopeful, that 


what cometh from one whom you are ꝑpleaſed to ho- 


nour with your friendſhip, and which is more parti- 
cularly defined for your uſe, will be kindly accepted 
by you; and God's providence perhaps may ſo direct 
my taoughts, that ſomethiug or other may prove 

A uſeful 


— 


—— 
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uſeful to you. Nor ſhall 1 doubt your pardon, if, 
for moulding my diſcourſe into the better frame, I 
lay a low foundation, beginning with the nature and 
properties of religion, and all along give ſuch way to 
my thoughts, in the proſecution of the ſubje&, as 
may bring me to ſay many things which were not ne- 
ceſſary, did I only conſider to whom I am writing. 
I cannot ſpeak of religion, but I muſt lament, that, 
| among ſo many pretenders to it, 
Miſtakes about fo few underſtand what it means: 
religion, ſome placing it in the underſtand- 
ing, in orthodox notions and opini- 
ons; and all the account they can give of their reli- 
gion is, that they are of this or the other perſuaſion, 
and have joined themſelves: to one of thoſe many 
ſets whereinto Chriſtendom is moſt unhappily divid- 
ed, Others place it in the outward man, in a con- 
ſtant courſe of external duties, and a model of per- 
formances: if they live peaceably with their neigh- 
bours, keep a temperate diet, obſerve the returns 
of worſhip, frequenting the church, or their eloſet, 
and ſometimes extend their hands to the relief of 
the poor, they think they have ſufficiently acquitted 
themſelves, Others again put all religion in the af- 
ſections, in rapturous heats and ecſtatick devotion 
and all they aim at, is, to pray with paſſion, and 
think of heaven with pleaſure, and to be affected 
with thoſe kind and melting expreſſions wherewith 
they court their Saviour, till they perſuade them- 
ſelves that they are mightily in love with him; and 
from thence aſſume a great confidence of their ſalva- 
tion, which they eſteem the chief of Chfiſtian graces, 
Thus are theſe things which have any reſemblance of 
piety, and at the belt are but means of obtaining it, 
or particular exerciſes of it, frequently miſtaken for 
the who... of religion; nay ſometimes wickedneſs and 
/ vice 


— — 
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vice pretend to that name, 1 ſpeak not now of 
thoſe groſs impieties wherewith the Heathens were 
wont to worſhip their gods, There are but too 
many Chriſtians, who would confecrate their vices, 
and hallow their corrupt affections; whoſe rugged 
humour, and ſullen pride, muſt paſs for Chriſtian 
ſeverity z whoſe ſierce wrath, ar bitter rage againſt 
their enemies, mult be called holy zeal; whoſe pe- 
tulancy towards their ſuperiors, or rebellion againſt 
their governors, mult have the name of Chriſtian 
courage and reſolution. 

But certainly religion is quite another thing; and 
they who are acquainted with it, will 
entertain far different thoughts, and Mhat reli- 
diſdain all thoſe ſhadows and falſe imi- gion is. 
tations of it, They know by experi- 
ence, that true religion is an union of the ſoul with 
God, a real participation of the divine nature, the 


very image of God drawn upon the ſoul; or in the 


Apoſtle's phraſe, it is Chriſt formed auithis us, 
Briefly, I know not how the nature of religion can 
be more fully expreſſed, than by calling it a divine 
life. And under theſe terms 1 ſhall dilcourſe of i it; 
ſhewing firſt how it is called à liſe, and then how it 
is termed divine. 

I chuſe to expreſs it by the name of /;/+; firſt, be- 
cauſe of its permanency and ſtabi- 
lity. Religion is not a ſudden 7. dermanency 
ſtart, or paſſion of the mind; not and ſtability. 
though it ſhould riſe to the height 
of a rapture and ſeem to tranſport a man to extraor- 
dinary performances. There are tew but have con- 
victions of the neceſſity of doing ſomething for the 
ſalvation of their ſouls, which may puſh them for- 
ward ſome ſteps with a great deal of ſeeming haſte. 
But anoa they flag and give over: they were in a hot 

| A 2 mood, 
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mocd, but now they are cooled: they did ſhoot forth 
freſh and high, but now they are quite withered, 
becauſe they had no root in themſelves. Theſe ſud- 
den fits may be compared to the violent and convul- 
live motions of bodies newly beheaded, cauſed by 
the agitations of the animal ſpirits, after the ſoul is 
departed; which, however violent and impetuous, 
can be of no long continuance: whereas the motions 
of holy ſouls are conſtant and regular, proceeding 
from a permanent and lively principle, It is true, 
this divine life continueth not always in that fame 
| ſtrength and vigour, but many times ſuffers fad de- 
\ cays; and holy men find greater difficulty in reſiſting 
temptations, and leſs alacrity in the performance of 
their duties: yet it is not quite extinguiſhed, nor 
arc they abandoned to the power of thoſe corrupt 
affections which ſway and over-rule the reſt of the 
world, 
| Again, religion may be def gned by the name of 
® life, becauſe it is an inward, 
Tts freedomand un- free, and ſelf-moving principle ; 
conflrainedneſs, and thoſe who have made pro- 
greſs in it, are not acted only 
by external motives, driven merely by threatenings, 
nor bribed by promiſes, nor conſtrained by laws; but 
are powerfully inclined to that which is good, and 
delight in the performance of it. The love which a 
pious man bears to God and goodneſs, is not ſo 
| much by virtue of a command injoining him ſo todo, 
as by a new nature inſtructing and prompting him to 
it: nor doth he pay his devotions as an unavoidable 
tribute, only to appeaſe the divine juſtice, or quiet 
his clamorous conſcience z but thoſe religious exer- 
ciſes are the proper emanations of the divine life, the 
natural employments of the new-born foul, He 
prays, and gives thanks, and repents, not only * 
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cauſe theſe things are commanded, but rather becauſe 
he is ſenſible of his wants, and of the divine good- 
neſs, and of the folly and miſery of a ſinful life. His 
charity is not forced, nor his alms extorted from 
him: his love makes him willing to give; and though 
there were no outward obligation, his heart would 
deviſe liberal things. Injuſtice or intemperance, and 
all other vices, are as contrary to his temper and 
conſtitution, as the baſeſt actions are to the moſt ge · 
nerous ſpirit, and impudence and ſcurrility to thoſe 
who are naturally modeſt: fo that I may well ſay 
with St. Jahn , Whoſcever is born of God, doth nat 
commit fin ; for his ſeed remaineth in him: and he 
cannot fin, becauſe he it born of God. Though ho- 
ly and religious perſons do much eye the law of 
God, and have a great regard unto itz yet it is not 
ſo much the ſanction of the law, as its reaſonableneſs, 
and purity, and goodneſs, which do prevail with 
them: they account it excellent and deſirable in it- 
ſelf, and that in keeping of it there is great reward; 
and that divine love wherewith they are acted, makes 
them become a law unto themſelves. ; 


Quis legem det amantibus ? 
Major eft amor lex ipſe ſibi. 
Who ſhall preſcribe a law to thoſe that love ? 
Love's a more powerful law which doth them move. 


In a word what our bleſſed Saviour ſaid of him- 
ſelf, is in ſome meaſure applicable to his followers, 
that it is their meat and drink to ds their Father's 
ill: and as the natural appetite is carried out to- 
ward food. though we ſhould not reflect on the ge- 
ceſhty of it for the preſervation of our lives; ſo are 
they carried with a natural and unforced propenſion 
toward that which is good and commendable, It is 

A 3 true, 

1 John ni. 9. + John iv. 34. 
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true, external motives are many times of great uſe 
to excite and ſtir up this inward principle, . eſpecially 
in its infancy and weakneſs, when it is often ſo lan- 
ouid, that the man himſelf can ſcarce diſcern it, 
hardly being able to move one ſtep forward, but 
when he is puſhed by his hopes, or his fears; by 
the preſſure of an affliction, or the ſenſe of a mercy; 
by the authority of the law, or the perſuaſion of o- 
thers. Now, if ſuch a perſon be conſcientious and 
uniform in his obedience, and earneſtly groning un- 
der the ſenſe of his dulneſs, and is deſirous to per- 
form his duties with more ſpirit and vigour: theſe 
are the firſt motions of the divine life, which, though 
it be faint and weak, will ſurely be cheriſhed by the 


 infliiences of heaven, and grow unto greater maturi- 


ty. But he who is utterly deſtitute of this inward 
principle, and doth not aſpire unto it, but contents 
himſelf with thoſe performances whereunto he is 
prompted by education or cuſtom, by the fear of 
hell, or carnal notions of heaven, can no more be 


' accounted a religious perſon, than a puppet can be 


called a man, This forced and artificial religion is 
commonly heavy and languid, like the motion of a 
weight forced upward: it is cold ana ſpiritleſs, like 
the uneaſy compliance of a wife married againſt her 
will, who carries it dutifully toward the huſband 
whom ſhe doth not love, out of ſome ſenſe of virtue 
or honour, Hence alſo this religion is ſcant and 
niggardly, efpecially in thoſe duties which do greateſt 
violence to mens carnal inclinations; and thoſe ſla- 


viſh ſpirits will be ſure to do no more, than is abſo- 


lately required: it is a law that compells them, and 
ty will be loth to go beyond what it ſtints them 
to; tay, they will ever be putting ſuch gloſſes on it, 
as may leave themſelves the greateſt liberty : where- 
as the ſpirit of true religion is frank and _— far 
rom 
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from ſuch peeviſh and narrow reckoning; and he 
who hath given himſelf entirely unto God, will ney 
think he doth too much for him, | 
By this time I hope it doth appear, that religion is 
with a great deal of reaſon termed 
a life, or vital principle; and that Religion a di- 
it is very neceſſary to diſtinguiſh be- vine principle. 
twixt it, and that obedience which 
is conſtrained and depends on external cauſes. I 
come next to give an account why I deſigned it by 
the name of divine life, And ſo it may be called, 
not only in regard of its f untain and original, having 
God for its author, and being wrought in the ſouls 
of men by the power of his Holy Spirit; bur alſo in 
regard of its nature, religion being a reſemblance of 
the divine perfections, the image of the Almighty 
ſhining in the ſoul of man: nay it is a real participa- 
tion of his nature; it is a beam of the eternal light, 
a drop of that infinite ocean of goodneſs; and they 
who are endued with it, may be ſaid to have God 
dwelling in their ſouls, and Chrif? formed within them. 
Before I deſcend to a more particular conſiderati- 
on of that divine life wherein true religion doth con- 
ſiſt, it will be fit to ſpeak a little of that natural or 
animal life which prevails in thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to the other. What the na- 
And by this I underſtand nothing tural liſe is. 
elſe, but our inclination and propen- 
ſion toward thoſe things which are pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable to nature; or ſelf-love ifſuing forth and 
ſpreading itſelf into as many branches as men have 
ſeveral appetites and inclinations. The root and 
foundation of the animal life 1 reckon to be /en/e, 
taking it largely, as it is oppoſed unto faith, and im- 
porteth our perception and ſenſation of things that 


are either grateful or troublclome to us, Now, 
theſe 
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theſe animal affections conſidered in themſelves, and 
as they are implanted in us by nature, are not viti- 
ous or blameable; nay, they are inſtances of the 
wiſdom. of the creator furniſhing his creatures with 
ſach appetites as tend to the preſervation and wel- 
fare of their lives, Theſe are inſtead of a law unto 
the brute beaſts, whereby they are directed towards 
the ends for which they were made. Burt man, be- 
ing made for higher purpoſes, and to be guided by 
more excellent laws, becomes guilty and criminal 
when he is ſo far tranſported by the inclinations of 
this lower life, as to violate his duty, or neglect the 
higher and more noble deſigns of his creation, Our 
natural affections are not wholly to be extirpated 
and deſtroyed, but only to be moderated and 
over-ruled by a ſuperior and more excellent prin- 
ciple. In a word, the difference betwixt a religious 
and wicked- man is, that in the one the divine life 
bears ſway, in the other the animal life doth prevail. 
But it is ſtrange to obſerve, unto what different 
courſes this natural principle will 
Toe , ſometimes carry thoſe _=_ are 
tendencies of tle cated hoy 3 gi 
the naturallife, O bude oy it, according /0d 
the diverſe circamſtances that con- 
cur with it to determine them: and the not con- 
fidering this, doth frequently occafion very dangerous 
miſtakes, making men think well of themfelves by 
reaſon of that ſeeming difference which is betwixt 
them and others; whereas perhaps their actions do 
all the while flow from one and the fame original. If 
we conſider the natural temper and conſtitution of 
mens ſouls, we ſhall find ſome to be airy, frolick- 
ſome, and light, which makes their behaviour extra- 
vagant and ridiculous; whereas others are naturally 
ſerious and ſevere, and their whole carriage compoſed 
into ſuch gravity as gains them a great deal of reve- 
: rence 
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rence and eſteem. Some are of an humorous, rug- 
ged, and moroſe temper, and can neither be pleaſed 
themſelves, nor endure that others ſhould be ſo. 
But all are not born with ſuch ſour and unhappy diſ- 
poſitions; for ſome perſons have a certain ſweetneſs 
and benignity rooted in their natures, and they find 
the greateſt pleaſure in the endearments of ſociety, 
and the mutual complacency of friends, and cover 
nothing more than to have every body obliged to 
them. And it is well that nature hath provided this 
complexional tenderneſs to ſupply the defect of true 
charity in the world, and to incline men to do ſome» 
thing for one another's welfare. Again, in regard 
of education, ſome have never been taught to follow 
any other rules, than thoſe of pleaſure or advantage: 
but others are ſo inured to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules 
of decency and honour, and ſome inſtances of virtue, 
that they are hardly capable of doing any thing which 
they have been accuſtomed to look upon as baſe and 
unworthy, | SOS 

In fine, it is no ſmall difference in the deportment 
of mere natural men, that doth ariſe from the 
ſtrength or weaknels of their wit or judgment, and 
from their care or negligence in uſing them, Intem- 
pe ance and Juſt, injuſtice and oppreſſion, and all 
thoſe other impieties which abound”in the world, 
and render it {o miſerable, are the iſſues of ſelf-love, 
the effect of the animal life, when it is neither over- 
powered by religion, nor governed by natural rea- 
ſon. But if it once take hold of reaſon, and get 
judgment and wit to be of its party, it will many 
times diſdain the groſſer fort of vices, and ſpring up 
unto fair imitations of virtue and ada If a 
man have but ſo much reaſon as to conſider the pre- 
judice which intemperance and inordinate Juſt do 
bring unto his health, his fortune, and his * 
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ſelf-love may ſuffice to reſtrain him; and one may 
obſerve the rules of moral juſticę in dealing with o- 
thers, as the beſt way to ſecure his own intereſt, and 
maintain his credit in the world. But this is not all. 
This natural principle, by the help of reaſon, may 
take a higher flight, and come nigher the inſtances 
of piety and religion, It may incline a man to the 
diligent ſtudy of divine truths; for why ſhould not 
theſe, as well as other ſpeculations, be pleaſant and 
grateful to curious and inquiſitive minds? It may 
make men zealous in maintaining and propagating 
ſuch opinions as they have eſpouſed, and be very 
deſirous that others ſhould ſubmit unto their judg- 
meat, and approve the choice of religion which 
themſelves have made. It may make them delight 
to hear and compoſe excellent diſcourſes about the 
matters of religion; for eloquence is very pleaſant 
whatever be the ſubject. Nay, ſome it may diſpoſe 
to no ſmall height of ſenſible devotion, The glori- 
ous things that are ſpoken of heaven, may make 
even a carnal heart in love with it: the metaphors 
and ſimilitudes made uſe of in ſcripture, of crowns 
and ſceptres, and rivers of pleaſure, Cc. will cally 
affect a man's fancy, and make him wiſh to be there, 
though he neither underſtand nor deſire thoſe ſpirit- 
val pleafures which are deſcribed and ſhadowed forth 
by them: and when ſuch a perſon comes to believe 
that Chriſt has purchaſed thoſe glorious things for 
him, he may feel a kind of tenderneſs and affection 
towards ſo great a benefactor, and imagine that he 
is mightily enamoured with him, and yet all the 
while continue a ſtranger to the holy temper 2nd {pi- 
rit of the bleſſed Jeſus, And what hand the natural 
conſtitution may have in the rapturous devotions of 
ſome melancholy perſons, hath been excellently diſ- 
covered of late by ſeveral learned and judicious pens. 

| 10 
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To conclude: there is nothing proper to make a 
man's life pleaſant, or himſelf eminent and conſpicu- 
ous in the world, but this natural principle, aſliſted 
by wit and reaſon, may prompt him to it. And 
though I do not condema theſe things in themſelves, 
yet it concerns us nearly to know and conſider their 
nature, both that we may keep within due bounds, 
and alſo that we may learn never to value ourſelves 
on the account of ſuch attainments, nor lay the ſtreſa 
of religion upon our natural appetites or perform- 
ances, 

It is now time to return to the conſideration of 
that divine life whereof I was diſ- 
courſing before; that /ife which is Wherein the 
hid with Chriſt in God, and therefore divine life 
hath no glorious ſhew or appearance in doth conjiſt. 
the world, and to the natural man 
will ſeem a«mean and inſipid notion. As the animal 
life conſiſteth in that narrow and confined love which 
is terminated on a man's ſelf, and in his propenſion 
towards thoſe things that are pleaſing to nature; ſo 
the divine life ſtands in an univerſal and unbounded 
affection, and in the maſtery over our natural inclina- 
tions, that they may never be able to betray us to 
thoſe things which we know to be blameable. The 
root of the divine life is faith; the chief branches 
are, love to God, charity to man, purity, and hu- 
mility : for (as an excellent perſon hath well obſer- 
ved) however theſe names be common and vulgar, 
and make no extraordinary ſound ; yet do they carry 
ſuch a mighty ſenſe, that the tongue of man or an- 
gel can pronounce nothing more weighty or excellent, 
Faith hath the ſame place in the divine life which 
ſenſe hath in the natural, being indeed nothing elſe 
but a kind of ſenſe, or feeling perſuaſion of ſpiritual 
things, It extends itſelf unto all divine truths: 


bur, 


and progreſs tranſcend ſuch particular conſiderations, 


* 
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but, in our lapſed eſtate, it hath a peculiar relation 
to the declarations of God's mercy and reconcileable- 
neſs to ſinners through a Mediator; and therefore, 
receiving its denomination from that principal ob- 
ject, is ordinarily termed faith in Feſus Chriſt. 
The love of God is a delightful and affectionate 
ſenſe of the divine perfections, which makes the ſoul 
reſign and ſacrifice itſelf wholly unto him, deſiring a- 
bore all things to pleaſe him, and delighting in no- 
thing ſo much as in fellowſhip and communion with 
him, and being ready to do or ſuffer any thing for 
his ſake, or at his pleaſure. Though this affection 
may have its ſirſt riſe from the favours and mercies 
of God towards ourſelves, yet doth it in its growth 
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and ground itſelf on his infinite goodneſs manifeſted 
in all the works of creation and providence, A 
ſoul thus poſſeſſed with divine love, muſt needs be 
enlarged towards all mankind in a fincere and un- 
bounded affection, becauſe of the relation they have 
to God, being his creatures, and having ſomething 
of his image ſtamped upon them. And this is that 
charity I named as the ſecond branch of religion, 
and under which all the parts of juſtice, all the du- 
ties we owe to our neighbour, are eminently com- 
prehended : for he who doth truly love all the 
world, will be nearly concerned in the intereſt of 
every one; and fo far from wronging or injuring any 
perſon, that he will reſent any evil that befals o- 
thers, as if it happened to himſelf, 

By purity, I underitand a due abſtractedneſs from 
the body, and maſtery over the inferior appetites; 
or ſuch a temper and diſpoſition of mind, as makes 
a man deſpiſe, aud abſtain from all pleaſures and de- 
lights of ſenſe or fancy which are ſinful in themſelves 
or tend to extinguyh or leſſen our reliſh of oy 
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21 divine and intellectual pleaſures; which doth alſo in- 
c Er a reſoluteneſs to undergo all thoſe hardſhips he 
e, may meet with in the performance of his duty. So 
b- I that not only chaſtity and temperance, but alſo Chri- 
ſtian courage and magnanimity may come under this 
te ¶ head. ä 
Humility imports a deep ſenſe of our own mean- 
neſs, with a hearty and affectionate acknowledgment 
of our owing all that we are to the divine bounty ; 
which is always accompanied with a profound ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and great deadnefs to- 
wards the glory of the world, and applauſe of men. 
Theſe are the higheſt perfections, that either men 
or angels are capable of, the very foundation of hea- 
ven laid in the ſoul. And he who hath attained 
them, needs not deſire to pry into the hidden rolls 
of God's decrees, or ſearch the volumes of heaven, 
to know what is determined about his everlaſting 
condition; but he may find a copy of God's thoughts 
concerning him written in his own breaſt. His love 
to God may give him aſſurance of God's favour to 
him; and thoſe beginnings of happineſs which he 
feels in the conformity of the powers of his ſoul to the 
nature of God, and compliance with his will, are 
a ſure pledge that his felicity ſhall be perfected, and 
continued to all eternity. And it is not without rea- 
fon that one ſaid, I had rather ſee the real impreſ- 
tons of a Ged-like nature upon my own ſoul, than 
have a viſion from heaven, or an angel ſent to tell 
me that my name were inrolled in the book of life. 


om i When we have ſaid all that we can, the ſecret 
cs; | TI myſteries of a new nature and di- 
ks 1, 22 7 oo vine life can never be ſufficiently 
de rene aha expreſſed; language and words can- 


1 not reach them: nor can they be 
% truly underſtood but by thoſe fouls 
B that 
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that are inkindled within, and awakened unto the ſenſe 
and reliſh of 4piritual things. There is a ſpirit in 
man, and the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth 
thir underſtanding. The power and life of religion 
may be better cxprofled in actions than in words; 
becauſe actions are more lively things, and do better 
repreſent the inward principle whence they proceed ; 
and therefore we may take the beſt meaſure of thoſe 
gracious endowments from the deportment of thoſe 
in whom they reſide; eſpecially as they are perfect- 
Jy exemplified in the holy life of our bleſſed Saviour; 
a main wn of whoſe buſineſs m this world, was, to 
teach by his practice what he did require of others, 
and to make his own converſution an exact reſem- 
-blance of thoſe unparallelled rules which he preſcrib- 
ed: fo that, if ever true goodneſs was viſible to mor- 
tal eyes, it was then when his preſence did beautify 
and illuſtrate this lower world. , 
That fincere and devout affection wherewith his 
1 bleſſed ſoul did conſtantly burn to- 
3 wards his heavenly Father, did ex- 
.emplified in our 
Saviour. preſs itſelf in an entire reſignation 
to his will. It was this was his ve 
neat, to do the will, and finiſh the work of him that 
ſent him. This was the exerciſe of bis childhood, 
and the conſtant empolyment of hi 
"ny: 5 riper age. He ſpared no travail of 
gal pains while he was about his Father 
bulineſs, but took ſuch infinite cor 
tent and ſausfattion in the performance af it, - 
when, being faint and weary with his journey, he 
reſted himſelf on Jacob's well, and intreated wa 
of the Samaritan woman, the ſucceſs of his confe 
ence wath Her, and the acceſſion that was made tt 
the kingdom of God, filled his mind with ſuch d 
light, as ſeemed to have ——— 
hi 
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refreſhing his ſpirits, and making him forget the thirſt 
whereof he complained before, and refuſe the meat 
which he had _ — 3 — buy. Nor was he 
leſs patient and ſubmiſhve in ſuffer- 
ing the will of God, than diligent in ans ap a 75 
doing of it. He endured the ſhar - „ 
eſt afflictions and extremeſt miſeries-that ever were 
inflicted on any mortal, without a repining thought, 
or diſcontented word. For though he was far from 
a ſtupid in ſenſibility, or a phantaſtick or Stoical ob- 
ſtinacy, and had as quick a ſenſe of pain as other 
men, and the deepeſt apprehenſion of what he was 
to ſuffer in his foul, (as his bloody faveat,. and the 
fore amazement and forrow which he profeſſed, do 
abundantly declare); yet did he entirely ſubmit to 
that ſevere diſpenſation af providence, and willingly 
acquieſced in it. 

And he prayed to God, that / is were poſſible (or, 
as one of the Evangeliſts hath it, / be were willing) 
that cup might be removed; yet he gently added, 
Nevertheleſs, not my auill, but thine be done. Of what 
ſtrange importance are the expreſſions, chn xii. 27.2 
where he firſt acknowledge th the anguiſh of his ſpirit, 
Nev is my foul troubled ; which would ſeem to pro- 
duce a kind of demur, And what ſhall I ſay? and 
then he goes to deprecate his ſufferings, Father ſave 
me from this hour ; which he had no ſooner uttered, - 
but he doth, as it were, on ſecond thoughts, recal. 
it, in theſe words, But ſor this cauſe came I into the © 
world ; and concludes, Father glorify thy name. 
Now, we muſt not look on this as any levity, or 


-blameable weakneſs in the blefled Jeſus, He knew 


all along what he was to faffer, and did moſt reſo- 
lutely undergo it. But i ſhews us the unconceir- 
able weight and preſſurt chat be was to bear; which, 
being ſo afflicting, and contrary to nature, he could 
B 2 not 
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not think of without terror: yet, conſidering tke 
will of God, and the glory which was to redound to 
bim from thence, he was not only content, but de- 
firous to ſuffer it 
Another inſtance of his love to God, was his de- 
: light in converſing with him by prayer; 
His conflant which made him neten 22 bim- 


A. ſelf from the world, and with the great- 


eſt devotion and pleaſure ſpend whole nights in that 
heavenly exerciſe, — rr 
— e — which, alas! 
are almoſt the only things that are wont to drive us 
to our devotions. Nay, we may. ſay his whole liſe 
was a kind of prayer, a conſtant courſe of commu- 
nion with God]; if the facrifice was not al ways offer- 
ing, yet was. the fire ſtill kept alive: nor was ever 
the bleſſed Jeſus ſurpriſed with that dulneſs or tepi- 
tity of ffn which we muſt many times wreſtle with, 
before we can be fit for the exerciſe of devotion. 
In 1 place, I ſhould ſpeak of his love 
Hit charity towards all men. But be 
3 — expreſs it, muſt tranſcribe 
the hiſtory of the goſpel, and comment 
upon it: for ſcarce any thing is recorded to have been 
done or ſpoken by him, which was not deſigned for 
the good and advantage of ſome one or other. All 
his miraculous works were inſtances of his goodneſs, 
as well as of his ; and they benefited thoſe on 
whom they were wrought, as- well as they amazed 
the beholders. His charity was not confined to his 
kindred or relations; nor was all his kindneſs ſwal- 
lowed up in the endearments of that peculiar friend- 
ſhip which he carried towards the beloved diſciple, 
but every one was his friend who obeyed his holy 
commands, John xv. 14. ; and whoſoever any 


le- 
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ther, and ſiſter, and mether, 


Never was any unwelcome to him who came with - 


an honeſt intention; nor did he deny any requeſt 
which tended to the good of thoſe that aſked it. 80 
that what was ſpoken of that Rowan Emperor, 

whom for his goodneſs they called the darling of 
mankind, was realy performed by him; that never 
any departed from him with a heavy countenance, 


except that rich youth, Mark x. who was ſorry to 


hear that the kingdom of heaven ſtood at ſo bigh a 


rate and that he could not ſave his ſoul and money 


too. And certainly it. traubled our Saviour, to ſee 


that when a price was in his hand to get wiſdom, yet 


he had no heart to it. The ingenuity that appear- 
ed in his firſt addreſs, had already procured ſame 


kindneſs for him; for it is ſaid, And Jeſus bebold- + 


ing him, loved ies But mult he for his ſake cut gut 
a new way to heaven, and alter the nature of things, 


which make it impoſſihle that a covetous man ſhould 


be happy ? 


And what ſhall 1 ſpeak of his meekneſs, who 


could encounter the monſtrous ingratitude and diſh- 


mulation of that miſcreant who betrayed him, in no 
harſher terms than theſe, Judat, betraye/? thou the 


Son of man with a kiſ6.? What further evidence 


could we deſire of his fervent and unbounded charity, 


than that he willingly laid. dow his life even for bis 


moſt bitter enemies; and, mingling his prayers with - 


his blood, 'beſought the Father that his death might not 

be laid to their charge, but might become the means of 

eternal life to thoſe very perſons who procured it? 
The third branch of the divine life is purity. ; 


| which, as I Haid, oonſiſts in a negle&t 
His purity, of worldly enjoyments and accommoda- 
tions, and - reſolute (enduring of all 
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ſuch troubles as we meet with in the doing of our 


duty. Now, ſurely, if ever any perſon was wholly 
dead to all the pleaſures of the natural life, it was 
the bleſſed Jeſus, who ſeldom taſted them when 
they came in his way, but never ſtepped out of his 
road to ſcek them, Though he allowed others the 
comforts of wedlock, and honoured marriage with his 
preſence ; yet he choſe the ſeverity of a virgin life, 


and never knew the nuptial bed; and though at the 


fame time he ſupplied the want of wine with a mi- 
racle, yet he would not work one for the relief of his 
own hunger in the wilderneſs : ſo gracious and di- 
vine was the temper of his foul, allowing to others 
ſuch lawful gratifications as himſelf thought good to 
abſtain from, and ſupplying not only their more ex- 
treme and preſſing neceſſities, but alſo their fmaller 
and leſs confiderable wants. We many times hear 
of our Saviobr's ſighs, and groans, and tears; but 
never that he laughed, and but once that he rejoiced 
in fpirit ; ſo that through his whole life he did ex- 
actly anſwer that character given of him by the pro- 
phet of old, that he was @ man of ſorrows, and ace 
guainted with grief. Nor were the troubles and 
diſaccommodations of his life other than matters of 
choice, For never did there any appear on the ſtage 
of the world with greater advantages to have raiſed 
himſelf to the higheſt ſecular felicity. He who could 
bring together ſuch a prodigious number of fiſhes 
into his diſciples net, and at another time receive 
that tribute from a fiſh which he was to pay to the 
* might eaſily have made himſelf the richeſt 

of the world. Nay, without any money he 
could have maintamed an army powerful enough to 


have juſtled 7 out of his throne; having oftener 


than once fed ſeveral thouſands with a few loaves and 
ſmall fiſhes, But, to ſhew how ſmall eſteem * 
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of all the enjoyments in the world, he choſe to live 
in ſo poor and mean a condition, that though the foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air had 20%, yet he 
who was lord and heir of all things, had not whereon 
to lay his head. He did not frequent the courts of 
— nor affect the acquaintance and converſe of 
great ones; but, being reputed the ſon of a carpen- 
ter, he had fiſhermen and ſuch other poor people for 
his companions, and lived at ſuch a rate as ſuited 
with the meaaneſs of that condition, 

And thus I am brought unawares to ſpeak of 
his humility, the laſt branch of the * | 
divine life; wherein he was a moſt His humility. 
eminent pattern to us, that we might 8 
learn of bim to be meek and lowly in heart, I ſhall 


not now ſpeak of that inſinite condeſcenſion of the e- 


ternal Son of God, in taking our nature upon him; 
but only reflect on our Saviour's lowly and humble 
deportment while he was in the world. He had none 
of thoſe ſins and imperfections which may juſtly hum- 
ble the beſt of men; but he was ſo entirely ſwallow- 
ed up with a deep ſenſe of the infinite perfections of 
God, that he appeared as nothing in his own eyes, I 
mean, ſo far as he was a creature. He conſidered 
thoſe eminent perfections which ſhined in his bleſſed 
ſoul, not as his own, but the gifts of God; and there- 
fore aſſumed nothing to himſelf for them, but with the 
profoundelt humility renounced all pretences to them. 

Hence did - he refuſe that ordinary compellation of 
good maſter, when addreſſed to his human nature, 
by one who it ſeems was ignorant of his divinity : 
Why calleſt thou me good ? there is none good, but 
Cod only: As if he had ſaid, The goodneſs of any 
creatute (and ſuch only thou akelt me to be) is not 
worthy to be named or taken notice of; it is God a- 


lone who is originally and eſſentially good. He ne- 
ver 
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4 ver made uſe of his miraculous power for vanity o 
itt oftentation. He would not gratify the curioſity o 
l the Jeu with a ſign from heaven, ſome prodigious 
| appearance in the air : nor would he follow the ad- 
vice of his countrymen and kindred, who would 
| have had all his great works performed in the eyes of 
| -the world, for gaining him the greater fame. But 
| when his charity had prompted him to the relicf of 
The tifcrable, his humility made him many times in- 
join the concealment of the miracle; and when the 
glory of Gvd, and the defign for which he came in- 
to the world, required the publication of them, he 
aſoribeth the honour of all to his Father, telling 
them, that of himſelf he was able to do nothing. 
I I canniot inſiſt on all the inſtances of humility in 
- his deportment towards men ; his withdrawing him- 
-feffwhen'they would have made him a king, his ſub- 
jection, not only to his bleſſed mother, but to herhul- 
band, during his younger years; and his ſubmiſſion to 
all the indignities and affronts which his rude and ma- 
licious enemies did put upon him. The hiſtory of his 
holy life, recorded by thoſe who converſed with him, 
is full of ſuch paſſages as theſe. And indeed the {e- 
rious and attentive ſtudy of it, is the beſt way to get 
right 'meafures of humility, and all the other parts of 
religion which I have been endeavouring to deſcribe, 
But now, that I may leſſen your trouble of read- 
ing a letter, by making ſome pauſes in it, let me 
here ſubjoin a prayer that might be proper when one 
who had formerly entertained ſome falſe notions of 
religion, begins to diſcover what it is. 


F r 


INinite and eternal Majeſty, author and fountain 
of being and bleſſedneſt, how: little do wwe poor 
inful creatures know of thee, or the way to * 
| an 
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and pleaſe thee ! We talk of religion, and pretend un- 
to it ; but alas! bow few are there that know and con- 
der what it means ! How eaſily do we miſtake the 
affettions of our nature, and iſſues of ſelf-love, for 
thoſe divine graces which alone can render us accept» 
able in thy fight 1 It may juſtly grieve me, to conſider, 
that I ſhould have wandered ja long, and contented 
myſelf ſo often auith vain ſhadows and Ja images 
of piety and religion : yet 1 cannot but ac edge 
and adore thy goodneſs, who baſt been pleaſed in ſome 
meaſure to open mine eyes, and let me fee what it is 
at which I ought to aim. I rejoice to confider what 
mighty improvements my nature is capable of, and 


ed 
the i 


my endeavours till that new and divine nature pre- 
vail in my ſoul, and Chriſt be formed within me. 


ND now, my dcar friend, baving diſcovered 

the nature of true religion, before I proceed 
any further, it will not perhaps be 
unfit to fix our meditations a little The excellency 
on the excellency and advantages and advantage 
of it; that we may be cxcited to of religion. 
ſecution of thoſe methods whereby we may attain ſo 
great a felicity. But alas! what words ſhall we find 
Wr 
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ſures which can never be rightly- underſtood, but by 
thoſe holy ſouls who feel 1 N Stranger inter- 
meddleth not with their joy*, Holineſs is the right 
temper, the vigorous and healthful conſtitution of 
the ſoul. Its faculties had been formerly enfeebled 
and diſordered, ſo that they could not _— their 
natural functions; it had wearied itſelf endleſs 
toſſings and rollings, and was never able to oy any 
reſt: now, that diſtemper being removed, it feels 
itſelf well; there is a due harmony in its faculties, 
and a ſprightly vigour poſſeſſeth every part. The 
unde can diſcern what is good, and the will 
can cleave unto it: the affections are not tied to the 
motions of ſenſe, and the influence of external ob- 
jects; bur they are ſtirred by more divine impreſſ- 
ons, are touched by a ſenſe of inviſible things. 
| Let us deſcend, if you pleaſe, into a nearer and 
more particular view of religion, in 
The 3 thoſe ſeveral 3 of it which 
of divine love. were named before. Let us 
that love and affeQion wherewith 
holy ſouls are united to God, that we may fee what 
excellency and felicity is involved in it. Love is 
that powerful and prevalent paſhon, by which all the 
faculties and inclinations of the ſoul are determined, 
and on which both its perfection and happineſs depend. 
The worth and excellency of a ſol is to be meaſured 
by the object of its love. He who loveth mean and 
fordid things, doth thereby become baſe and vile; 
but a noble and well-placed aſfection, doth advance 
and improve the fpirit unto a conformity with the 
perſections which it loves. The images f theſe do 
— preſent themſelves unto the mind, and, 
a ſecret force and energy, inſinuate into the very 
Mtution of the foul, and mould and fafhjon it uno 
their own likeneſs. Hence may we fee how eaſdy 
Prov. xiv, 10, lovers 
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lovers or friends do ſlide into the imitation of the per- 
ſons whom they affect, and how, even before they 
are aware, they begin to reſemble them, not only in 
the more conſiderable inſtances of their deportmept, 
but alſo in their voice and geſture, and that which we 
call their mein and air, And certainly we ſhould as 
well tranſcribe the virtues and inward beauties of the 
ſoul, if they were the object and motive of our love. 
But now, as all the creatures we converſe with have 
their mixture and alloy, we are always in hazard to 
be ſullied and corrupted by placing our affection on 
them. Paſſion doth caſily bhod our eyes, ſo that we 
firſt approve, and then imitate the things that are 
blameable in them. The true way to improve and 
ennoble our ſouls, is, by fixing our love on the di- 
nine ions, that we may have them always be- 
fore us, and derive an impreſſion of them on our- 
ſelves, and beholding, with open face, as in a glaſs 
the glory of the Lord, wwe may be changed into the 
fame image, from glory to glory. He who with a 
generous and holy ambition hath raiſed his eyes to- 
wards that uncreated beauty and goodneſs, and fixed 
his. affeftion there, is quite of another ſpirit, of a 
more excellent and heroick temper than the reſt of 
the world ; and cannot but infinitely diſdain all mean 
and unworthy things ; will not entertain any low or 
baſe thoughts which might diſparage his high and 
noble pretenſions. Love is the greateſt and moſt ex- 
cellent thing we are maſters of; and therefore it is 
folly and baſeneſs to beſtow it unworthily. It is in- 
deed the only thing we can call our own. Other 
things may be taken from us by violence; but none 
can raviſh our Jove. - If any thing elſe be counted 
ours,' by giving our love we give all, ſo far as we 
make over our hearts and wills, by which we poſleſs 
our other enjoyments. It is not poſſible to refuſe 
tim any thing, to whom by love we have _— 
x AS oe ves 
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felves. Nay, ſince it is the privilege of gifts to re- 
ccive their value from the mind of the giver, and not 
to be meaſured by the event, but by the deſire; he 
who loveth may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid not only to be- 
ſtow all that he hath, but all things elſe which may 
make the beloved perſon happy, fince he doth hear- 
tily wiſh them, and would readily give them, if they 
were in his power, In which ſenſe it is that one 
makes bold to ſay, That divine love doth in a man- 
ner give God unto himſelf, by the complacency it 
takes in the happineſs and perfection of his nature, 
But though this may ſeem too {trained an expreſſion, 
certainly love is the worthieſt preſent we can offer 
unto God; and it is extremely debaſed when we be- 

ſtow it another way. | 
When this affection is miſplaced, it doth often 
vent itſelf in ſuch expreſſions as point at its genuine 
and proper object, and inſinuate where it ought to 
be placed. The flattering and blaſphemous terms 
of adoration wherein men do ſometimes expreſs their 
paſſion, are the language of that affection which was 
made and deſigned for God; as he who is accuſtom- 
ed to ſpeak to ſome great perſon, doth perhaps un- 
awares accoſt another with thoſe titles he was wont 
'to give to him, But certainly that paſſion which ac- 
counteth its object a Deity, ought to be beſtowed on 
him who really is ſo. Thoſe unlimited ſubmiſhons, 
which would debaſe the foul if directed to any other, 
will exalt and ennable it when placed here. Thoſe 
chains and cords of love are infinitely more glorious 
than liberty itſelf ; this ſlavery is more noble than 
all the empires in the world. ; 
Again, As divine love doth advance and clevate 
ee as ſoul, ſo it is that alſo which 
of divine 2 can make it happy. The higheſt 
* and molt raviſhing pleaſures, AY 
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moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial delights, that human 
nature is capable of, are thoſe which ariſe from 
the endearments of a well-placed 'and ſucceſsful 
aſſection. That which imbitters love, and makes 
it ordinarily a very troubleſome and hurtful paſſi- 
on, is, the placing it on thoſe who have not worth 
enough to deſerve it, or affeQtion and gratitude to 
requite it, or whoſe abſence may deprive us of 
the pleaſure of their converſe, or their miſeries oc- 
caſion our trouble. To all theſe evils are they ex- 
poſed, whoſe chief and ſupreme affection is placed 
on creatures like themſelves : but the love of God 
delivers us from them all. 

Firſt, I ſay, love muſt needs be miſerable, and 
full of trouble and diſquietude, when 
there is not worth and excellency e- The worth of 
nough in the object to anſwer the the object. 
raltneſs of its capacity. So eager 
and violent a paſhon cannot but fret and torment 
the ſpirit, where it finds not wherewith to ſatisfy 
its cravings. And indeed fo large and unbounded is 
ts nature, that it muſt be extremely pinched and 
ſtraitened, when confined to any creature: nothing 
below an infinite good can afford it room to {ſtretch 
elf, and exert its vigour and activity. What is 2 
little ſkin deep beauty, or ſome ſmall degrees of 
goodneſs, to match or ſatisfy a paſſion which was 
made for God; deſigned to embrace an infinite good? 
No wonder lovers do ſo hardly ſuffer any rival, and 
lo not deſire that others ſhould. approve their paſſion 
by imitating it. They know the ſcantineſs and nar- 
owneſs of the good which they love, that it can- 
ot ſuffice two, being in effect too little for one, 
Hence love which is firong as death, occaſioneth 
ealouſy which is cruel as the grave; the coals 
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whereof are coals of fire, which hath a moſt violent 
lame. 

But divine love hath no mixture of this gall; When 
once the ſoul is fixed on that ſupreme and all - ſuſficient 
good, it finds ſo much perfection and goodneſs, as 
doth not only anſwer and ſatisfy its affection, but 
maſter and overpewer it too: it finds all its love to 
be too faint and languid for ſuch a noble object, and 
is only ſorry that it can on mand no more, It withe 
es tor the flames of a /eraph, and longs for the time 
when it ſhall be wholly melted and diſſolved into 
love; and becauſe it can do fo little itſelf, it deſires 
the aſſiſtance of the whole creation, that angels and 
men would concur with it in the admiration aud love 
of thoſe infinite perfections. 

Again, love is accompanied with troubles, when 
he certainty it miſſeth a ſuitable return of affecii 
a to Lola Oh Love is the moſt valuable thing 
EA we can beſtow ; andby giving it, we 

8 do in eſſect give all that we have: 
and therefore it muſt needs be afflicting, to ſind ſo 
great a gift deſpiſed, that the preſent which one 
hath made of his whole heart, cannot prevail to ob 
tain any return. Perfect love is a kind of ſeli-dere- 
lIiction, a wandering out of ourſelves; it is a kind i 
voluntary death, wherein the lover dies to himſelf, 
aud all his own intereſts ; not thinking of them, not 
caring for them any more, and minding nothing but 
how he may pleaſe and gratify the party whom he 
loves. Thus he is quite undone unlefs he meets 
with reciprocal affection. He neglects himſelf, and 
the other hath no regard to him. Burt if he be be- 
beloved, he is revived, as it were, and liveth in the 

foul ard care of the perſon whom he loves: and 
now he begins to mind his own concernments, not i 


much becauſe they are his, as becauſe the beloved 
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is pleaſed to own an intereſt in them. He becomes 
dear unto himſelf, becauſe he is fo unto the other. 

But why fhould I enlarge in fo known a matter? 
Nothing can be more clear, than that the happineſs 
of love depends on the return it mects with. And 
herein the divine lover hath unſpeakably the adv an- 
tage, having placed his affection on him whoſe na» 
ture is love; whoſe goodneſs is as infinite, as his be- 
ing; whoſe mercy prevented us when we were his 
enemies, therefore cannot chuſe but embrace us when 
we are become his friends. It is utterly impoſſible 
that God ſhould deny his love to a ſoul wholly de- 
voted to him, and which defires nothing ſo much as 
to ſerve and pleaſe him. He cannot diſdain his own 
image, nor the heart in which it is engraven. Love 
is all the tribute which we can pay him, and it is 
the ſacrifice which he will not deſpiſe, 

Another thing which diſturbs the pleaſure of love, 
and renders it a miſerable and un- 

The preſence? 

ict pathon, is, abſence and ra- , 
*. from thoſe we love. 24 2 
without a featible afliction that friend: Je Hen. 
do part, though for fome little time. It is ſad to 
be deprived of that foctety which is fo delightful ; 
our life becomes tedious, being ſpent in an inpati- 
ent expectation of the happy hour u herein we may 
meet again. But if death have made the feparation, 
ae ſome time or other it muſt, this oocahons a grief 
ſcarce to be parallelled by all the misfortunes of hu- 
man life, and wherem we pay dear enough for the 
comforts of our friendfhip. But © how happy are 
thoſe who have placed their love on him who can 
never be abſent from them ! They need but open 
their eyes, and they ſhall every where behold the 
traces of his prefence and glory, and converſe with 
him whem their foul loveth, And this makes the 
| | C 2 darkeſt 
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darkeſt priſon, or wildeſt deſart, not only ſupportable, 
but delightful to them, 
In fine, A lover is miſerable if the perſon whom 
he loveth be ſo. They who have 
The divine laue made an exchange of hearts by 
makes us partake love, get thereby an intereſt in one 
cf an infinite another's happineſs and miſery: 
happineſs. and this makes love a trouble- 
ſome pathon when placed on earth, 
The moſt fortunate perſon. hath grief enough to 
marr the tranquillity of his friend ; and it is hard 
to hold out, when we are attacked on all hands, 
and ſuffer not only in our own perſon, but in ano- 
ther's, But if God were the object of our love, we 
ſhould ſhare in an infinite happineſs, without any 
mixture or poſhbility of diminution 3 we ſhould re- 


| Joice to behold the glory of God, and receive com- 


fort and pleaſure from all the praiſes wherewith men 
and angels do extol him. It ſhould delight us be- 
yond all expreſſion, to. conſider, that the beloved of 
our ſouls is infinitely happy in himſelf, and that all his 
enemies cannot ſhake or unſettle his throne ; that our 
God is in the heavens, and doth whatſoever he pleaſeth, 
Behold ! on what ſure foundations his happineſs 
is built, whoſe ſoul is poſſeſſed with divine love, 
whoſe Si is transformed into the will of God, and 
whoſe greatelt deſire is, that his maker ſhould be 
pleaſed. O the peace, the reſt, the ſatisfaction that 
attendeth ſuch a temper of mind 
What an infinite pleaſure muſt it needs be, thus, 
He that lovetß * it were, to loſe ourſelves in him, 
God and, being ſwallowed up in the 0- 
eme, ing ſenſe of his goodneſ 
vercoming ſenſe of his goodneſs, to 
weetaeſr in s- xr ourſelves a living facrifice, ab 
ery diſdenſa- offer ourſelve g ſacrifice, 
4 - ways aſcending unto him in flames 
= of love! Never doth a ſoul _ 
| 3 
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what ſolid joy and ſubſtantial pleaſure is, till, once 
being weary of itſelf, it renounce all propriety, give 
itſelf up unto the author of its being, and feel irfelf 
become a hallowed and devoted thing; and can ſay 
from an mward ſenſe and feeling, My belsued is mine, 
(I account all his intereſt mine own), and am his e 
Jam content to be any thing for him, and care not 
for myſelf, but that I may ſerve him. A perſon 
moulded into this temper, would find pleaſure in all 
the diſpenſations of providence, Temporal enjoy- 
ments would have another reliſh, when he ſhould 
taſte the divine goodneſs in them, and conſider them 
as tokens of love ſent by his deareſt Lord and maker. 
And chaſtiſements, though they be not joyous but 
grievous, would hereby loſe their ſting: the rod as 
well as the ſtaff would comfort him: he would ſnatch 
a kiſs from the hand that was ſmiting him, and ga» 
ther ſweetneſs from that ſeverity, Nay, he would 
rejoice, that though God did not the will of ſuch a 
worthleſs and fooliſh creature as himſelf, yet he did 
his own will, and accompliſhed his own deſigns, 
which are infinitely more holy and wiſe, | 
Shes exerciſes of religion, which to others are in- 
id and tedious, do yield the , 

higheſt plealure and delight w 7, f, 7 VE 
fouls poſleſſed with divine love, % , , 4 
EIN  lightful th him 
They rejoice when they are called 89 g 
to go up to the houſe of the Lord, that they may ſee 
his power and his glory, as they have formerly ſeen 
it in his ſanduray*. They never think themſelves 
ſo happy as when, having retired from the world, 
and gotten free from the noiſe and hurry of affairs, 
and filenced all their clafnorous. paſſions, (thofe trou- 
bleſome gueſts within), they have placed themſelves 
in the preſence of God, and entertain fellowſhip 
C3 and 
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and communion with him. They delight to adore. 
his perfections, and recount his favours, and to pro- 
teſt their affection to him, and tell him a thouſand 
times that they love him ; to lay out their troubles 
or wants before him, and diſburthen. their hearts in 
his boſom. Repentance itſelf is a delightful exerciſe, 
when it floweth from the principle of love: there is 
a ſecret ſweetneſs which accompanieth thoſe tears of 
remorſe, thoſe meltings and relentings of a foul 
returning unto God, and lamenting its former un- 
kindneſs. | 
The ſeverities of a holy life, and that conſtant 
watch which we are obliged to keep over our hearts 
and ways, are. very troubleſome to thoſe who are 
only ruled and acted by an external law, and have 
no law in their minds inclining them to the perform- 
ance of their duty. But where divine love poſſeſſeth 
the ſoul, it ſtands as centinel to keep out every thing 
that may offend the beloved, and doth diſdainfully 
repulſe thoſe temptations which aſſault it, It com- 
plieth chearfully, not only with explicit commands, 
but with the moſt fecret notices of the beloved's 
pleaſure z and is ingenious in diſcovering what will 
be moſt grateful and acceptable uhto him. It makes 
mortification and ſelf-denial change their harſh and 
dreadful names, and become eaſy, ſweet and de- 
lightful things 
But I find this part of my letter ſwell bigger than 
I deſigned : (indeed who would not be tempted to 
dwell on ſo pleaſant a theme)? I ſhall endeayour to 
compenſate it by brevity in the other points, 
The next branch of the divine life is an · univerſal 
charity and love. The excellency 
8 of this grace will be eaſily acknow- 
* ledged. For what can be more 
noble and generous than a heart enlarged to . 
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the whole world, whoſe wiſhes and deſigns are level- 
led at the good and welfare of the univerſe, which 
conſidereth every man's intereſt as its own? He 
who loveth his neighbour as himſelf, can never en- 
tertain any baſe or injurious thought, or be wanting 
in expreſſions of bounty: he had rather ſuffer a 
thouſand wrongs, than be guilty of one ; and never 
accounts himſelf happy, but when ſome one or other 
hath been benefited by him. The malice or ingra- 
titude of men is not able to reſiſt his love, he overs 
looks their injuries, and pities their folly, and over- 
comes their evil with good; and never deſigns any 
other revenge againſt his molt bitter and malicious 
enemies, than to put all the obligations he can upon 
them, whether they will or not. Is it any wonder 
that ſuch a perſon be reverenced. and admired, and 
accounted the darling of mankind? This inward 
goodneſs and benignity of ſpirit reflects a certain 
ſweetneſs and ſerenity upon the very countenance, 
and makes it amiable and lovely. It inſpireth the 


ſoul with a noble reſolution and courage, and makes 


it capable of enterpriſing and effecting the higheſt 
things. Thoſe heroick actions which we are wont 
to read with admiration, have for the moſt part been 
the effects of the love of one's country, or of par- 
ticular friendſhips ; and certainly a more extenſive 
and univerſal affeclion muſt be much more poweꝶſul 


and efficacious, + 3,6 
Again, as charity flows from a noble and e 


lent temper, ſo it is accompanied The pleaſuræ * f 


with the greateſt ſatisfaction and plea- 
due. It delights the foul to fe- , 
ſelf thus enlarged, and to be delivered from thoſe diſ- 
quicting as well as deformed paſhons, malice, hatred, 


and envy; and become gentle, ſweet, and benign, Had 


Imy choice of all things that might tend tomy pref 
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felicity, I would pitch upon this, to have my heart 
poſſeſſed with the greateſt kindneſs and affection to- 
wards all men in the world. - I am fure this would 
make me partake in all the happineſs of others ; their 
inw rd endowments, and outward proſperity: every 
thi-g that did benefit arid and advantage them, would 
afford me comfort and pleafure. And though I ſhould 
frequently meet with occaſions of grief and compal- 
fion, yet there is a ſweetneſs in commiſeration, which 
makes it infinitely more deſirable than a ſtupid inſenſi- 
bility : and t conſideration of that infinite goodneſs 
and wiſdom which governs the world, might repreſs 
any exceſſive trouble for particular calamities that 
happen in it: and the hopes or poſſibility of mens af- 
ter happineſs, might moderate their ſorrow for theit 
preſent misfortunes. Certainly, next to the love 
and enjoyment of God, that ardent charity and affe - 
ction wherewith bleſſed fouls do embrace one ano- 
ther, is juſtly to be reckoned as the greateſt felicity 
of thoſe regions above: and did it univerſally prevail 
in the world, it would anticipate that bleſſedneſs, 
and make us taſte of the joys of heaven upon earth, 
That which I named as a third branch of religion, 
was purity: And you may remember I deſcribed it 
The excellency | ® conſult in a contempt of ſenſual 
HY pleaſures, and reſoluteneſs to under - 
* go thoſe troubles and pains we may 
meet with in the performance of our duty. Now, 
the naming of this may ſuffice to recommend it as 2 
molt noble and excellent quality. There is no fla- 


very ſo baſe, as that whereby a man becomes a' 


drudge to his own luſts; nor any victory fo glorious, 
as that which is obtained over them, Never can 
that perſon be capable of any thing that is noble and 
worthy, who is ſunk in the groſs and feculent plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, or bewitched with the light and air) 

gratiſications 
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gratiſications of fancy. But the religious ſoul is of a 
more ſublime and divine temper; it knows it was 
made for higher things, and ſcorns to ſtep aſide one 
foor out of the ways of holineſs for the obtaining 
any of theſe, 

And this purity is accompanied with a great deal 
of pleaſure, Whatſoever defiles the 8 
ſoul, diſturbs it too. All impure a _— 7 
delights have a ſling in them, and Ver dl. 
leave ſmart and trouble behind them. Exceſs and 
intemperance, and all inordinate luſts, are ſo much 
enemies to the health of the body, and the intereſts 
of this preſent life, that a little conſideration might 
oblige any rational,man to forbear them on that very 
ſcore, And if the religious perſon go higher, and 
do not only abſtain from noxious pleaſures, but ne- 
glect thoſe that are innocent; this is not to be looked 
upon as any violent and uneaſy reſtraint, but as the 
elfect of better choice; that their minds are taken 
up in the purſuit of more ſublime and refined de- 
lights, ſo that they cannot be concerned in theſe, 
Any perſon that is engaged in a violent and paſſionate 
affection, will eaſily forget his- ordinary gratificati- 
ons; will be little curious about his diet, or his bo- 
dily eaſe, or the divertiſements he was wonted to de- 
light in, No wonder, then, if ſouls overpowered 
with divine love, deſpife inferior pleaſures, and be 
almoſt ready to grudge the body its neceſſary attend - 
ance for the common accommodations of life; judg- 
Ing all theſe impertinent to their main happineſs, and 
thoſe higher enjoyments they are purſuing, As for 
the hardihips they may meet with, they rejoice in 
them, as opportunities to exerciſe and teſtify their 
affection : and ſince they are able to do fo little for 
God, they are glad of the honour to ſuffer for him, 

| The 
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The laſt branch of religion is humility, And 


however to vulgar and carnal 
7 e chis may appear an abject, 2 2 
. deſpicable quality; yet really the 
foul of man is not capable of an higher and more no- 
ble eadowment, It is a filly ignorance that begets 
pride: but humility ariſes from a nearer acquaint 
ance with excellent things; which keeps men from 


doating on trifles, or admiring themſelves, becauſe of 


ſome petty attainments. Noble and well educated 
fouls have no ſuch high opinion of riches, beauty, 
ſtrength, and other fach like advantages, as to ve 
lue themſelves for them, or deſpiſe thoſe that wart 
them, And as for inward worth, and real goodnels, 
the ſenſe they have of the divine perfections, maka 
them think very meanly of any thing they have hy 
therto attained; and be ſtill endeavouring to fur 
mount themſelves, and make nearer approaches 1 
thoſe infinite excellencies which they admire. 

I know not what thoaghts people may have of 
humility; but 1 fee almoſt every perſon pretending 
to it, and ſhunning ſuch exprem̃ons and actions, # 
may make them be accounted arrogant and prefump- 
tuous; ſo that thoſe who are moſt defirons of praile, 
will be loth to commend themſelves. What are al 
thoſe compliments and modes of civility, ſo frequent 
in our ordinary converſe, but ſo many protoſtation 
of the cfteem of others, and the low thoughts we 
have of ourſelves? And muſt not that humility be 2 
noble an! excellent endowment, when the very ſha 
dows of t are accounted fo neoeſſary a part of good 
breeding ? 


Again 
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Again, this grace is accompanicd with a great deal 
of happineſs. and tranquillity, The | 
mA arrogant Wen. 2 isa trouble = preafare 
to all that - converſe with him, but * 2 
well of all unto hinſelE Every 7 n r 
thing is enough to vex him; but 
ſcarce any thing ſufbeient to content and pleaſe him. 
He is ready to quarrel with every thing that falls 
out; as if he himſelf were ſuch a conſiderable perſon, 
that God Almighty ſhould do every thing to gratify 
him; and all the creatures. of heaven and carthſhould 
wait upon him, and obey his will. The leaves of 


temper, 


high trees do ſhake with every blaſt of wind, and. 


every breath; every evil word will diſquiet and tor» 
ment an arrogant man: but the humble perſon bath 
the advantage, when he is deſpiſed, that none can 
think more meanly of him than he doth of himſelf; 
and therefore he is. not troubled at the matter, but 
can eaſily bear thoſe reproaches which wound the o- 
ther to the ſoul. And withal, as he is leſs affected 
with injuries, ſo indeed he is lefs obnoxious unto 
them. Contention, which cometh of pride, betrays 
a man into a thouſand inconveniencies, which thoſe 
of a meck and lowly temper ſeldom meet with, 
True and genuine humility: begetteth both a venera- 
tion and love among all wiſe and diſcerning perſons ; 
while pride defeateth its own deſign, and depriveth 
a man of that honour it makes him pretend to. 

But as the chief exerciſes of humility are thoſe 
Which relate unto Almighty God; ſo theſe are ac- 
companied with the greateſt ſatisfaction and ſweet- 


neſs. It is impoſſible to expreſs the great pleaſure 


and delight which religious perſons feel in the loweſt 
proſtrations of their ſouls before God, when, having 
a deep ſenſe of the divine majeſty and glory, they 
lmk (if I may ſo ſpeak) to the bottom of their _ 
an 
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and vaniſh and diſappear in the preſence of God, by 
a ſerious and affectionate acknowledgment of their 
own nothingneſs, and the ſhortneſs and imperfeCtiors 
of their attainments; when they underſland the full 
ſenſe and emphaſis of the Pſalmiſt's exclamation, 
Lord, what is man? and can utcer it with the ſame 
affection. Never did any haughty and ambitious per- 
ſon receive the praiſes and applauſes of men with ſo 
much pleaſure as the humble and religious do re- 
nounce them: ot unto us, O Lord, not unto ut, 
but unto thy name give glory, &c. 

Thus I have ſpoken ſomething of the excellencies 
and advantage of religion in its ſeveral branches; 
but ſhould be very injurious to the ſubject, did! 
pretend to have given any perfect account of it. Let 
us acquaint ourſelves with it, my dear friend ; let us 
acquaint ourſelves with it, and experience will teach 
us more than all that ever hath been ſpoken or writ- 
ten concerning it. But if we may ſuppoſe the ſoul 
to be already awakened unto ſome longing deſires af- 
ter ſo great a bleſſedneſs, it will be good to give 
them vent and ſuffer them to iſſue forth in ſome ſuch 
aſpirations as theſe, 


&F- K-16 Y-B 


Dod God! what a mighty felicity is this to which 
we are called! How graciouſly haſt thou joined 

our duty and happineſs together ; and preſcribed that 
for our work, the perſormance whereof is a great 
reward! And ſhall ſuch filly worms be advanced to 
fo great a height ! Wilt thou allow us to raiſe our 
eyes to thee! Wilt then admit and accept our aſſecti- 
en! Shall aue receive the impreſſion of thy divine ex. 
cellencies, by behalding and admiring them, and pare 
take of thy infinite bleſſedneſs and glory, by loving 


thee, 


fouls that have 
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thee, and rejoicing in them! O the happineſs of thoſe 
Fits the fetters of ſelf-love, and 
diſintangled their affettion from every narrow and 
particular good ; whoſe underſtandings are enlight- 
ened by thy Holy Spirit, and their wills enlarged ts 
the extent of thine ; who love thee above all things, 
and all mankind for thy ſake! I am perſuaded, © 0 
Cad, I am perſuaded, that I can never be happy, 
till my carnal and corrupt affettions be mortified, 
and the pride and vanity of my ſpirit be ſubdued, 
and till I come ſeriouſly to deſpiſe the world, and 
think nothing of myſelf. But O when ſhalFit once 
be! O when wilt thou come unto me, and ſatisfy my 
foul with thy likeneſs, making me holy as thow art 
holy, even in all manner of converſation? Haſt 
thou given me a proſpect of fo great a felicity, and 
wilt thou not bring me unto it? Haſt thou excited 
theſe deſires in my foul, and wilt thou not alſo ſatis- 
fy them? O teach me to do thy will for thou art 
my God; thy Spirit is good, lead me unto the land 
ef uprightneſs. Quicten me, O Lord, for thy name's 
ſake, and perſect that which concerneth me, Thy 
mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever; forſake not the' 
works of thine own hands. x 


Have hitherto conſidered wherein true religion 
doth conſiſt, and how deſi- | 
rable a thing it is. But when one 2 2 
ſees how infinitely diſtant the com- he 25 { 2 
mon temper and frame of men is PIE 2 2 
from it, he may perhaps be ready 77, uſe 
to deſpond, and give over, and * | 
think it utterly impoſſible to be attained. He may 
fit down in ſadneſs, and bemoan himſelf, and fay, in 
the anguiſh and bitterneſs of his ſpirit, «©. They are 
happy indeed whoſe ſouls are awakened unto the 
D % divine 
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« divine life, who are thus renewed in the ſpirit of 
« their minds, But, alas! Iam quite of another 
« conſtitution, and am not able to effect ſo mighty a 
« change. If outward obſervances could have done 
< the buſineſs, I might have hoped to acquit myſelf 
« by diligence and care: but fince nothing but a new 
ic nature can ſerve the turn, what am I able to do! 
] could beſtow all my goods in oblations to God, 
« or alms to the poor; but cannot command that 
« love and charity, without which, this expence 
* would profit me nothing. This gift of God can- 
not be purchaſed with money *. If a man ſhould 
<« give all the ſubſtance of his houſe for love, it 
& would utterly be contemned T. I could pine and 
& macerate my body, and underga many hardſhips 
* and troubles; but I cannot get all my corruptions 
« ſtarved, nor my affections wholly weaned from 
% earthly things: there is ſtill ſome worldly deſires 
&« lurking in my heart; and thoſe vanities that I have 
s ſhut out of the doors, are always getting in by the 
& windows. I am many times convinced of my own 
« meanneſs, of the weakneſs of my body, and the 
far greater weakneſs of my foul: but this doth 
&« rather beget indignation and diſcontent, than true 
% humility in my ſpirit: and though I ſhould come 
* to think meanly a myſelf, yet I cannot endure 
« that others ſhould think ſo tao. In a word, when 
« reflect on my higheſt and moſt. ſpecious. attain» 
< ments, I have reaſon to ſuſpect, that they are all 
« but the effects af nature, the iſſues of ſelf- love 
« acting under ſeveral diſguiſes: and this principle 
« is ſo powerful and ſo deeply rostodꝭ in me, that 1 
can never hope ta be delivered from the dominion 
& of it. I may toſs and: turn as à dur on the bin- 
ges; but can never get clear off, or be quite un- 
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« hinged of elf, which is ſtill the centre of all my 
« motions, So that all the advantage I can draw 
from the diſcovery of religion, is but to fee at a 
huge diſtance that felicity which I am not able to 
«© reach: like a man in a ſhipwreck, who diſcerns 
the land, and envies the happineſs of thoſe who 
are there, but thinks it impoſkble for himſelf to 
ö deſpondin 

Theſe, I fay, or ſuch ing thoughts, 
may ariſe in the minds of thoſe pep. 
perſons who begin to conceive The unreaſonable» 
ſomewhat more of the nature meſs of theſe fears. 
and excellency of religion than | 
before, They have ſpied the land, and ſeen that 
it is exceeding good, that it floweth with milk and 
honey; but they find they have the children of A. 
nat to grapple with, many powerful luſts and cor- 
ruptions to overcome; and they fear they ſhall ne- 
rer prevail againſt them, But why ſhould» we give 
way to ſuch diſcouraging ſuggeſtions? why ſhould 
we entertain ſuch unreaſonable fears, which damp 
our ſpirits, and weaken our hands, and augment the 
difficuſgies of our way? Let us encourage ourſelves, 
my dear friend, let us encourage ourſelves with thoſe 
mighty aids we are to expect in this ſpiritual war- 
fare; for greater is he that is for us, than all that 
can riſe up againſt us: The eternal God is our re- 
fuge, and underneath are the everlaſting arm.“. 
Let us be ſtrong in the Lord, and the power of bis 
might; for he it is that ſhall tread down our ene« 
mics, God hath a tender regard unto the ſouls of 
men, and is infinitely willing to promote their wel- 
fare, He hath condeſcended to our weakneſs, and 
declared with an oath, that he hath no pleaſure in 
gur deſtruction. There is no ſuch thing as deſpite 
D 2 or 
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or envy lodged in the boſom of that ever bleſſed be- 
ing, whoſe name and nature is love. He created us 
at firſt in a happy condition; and now, when we are 
fallen from it, he hath laid help upon one that is 
mighty to ſave*, hath committed the care of our 
ſouls to no meaner perſon than the eternal Son 
of his love. It is he that is the Captain of our ſal- 
vation; and what enemies can be too ſtrong for us, 
when we are fighting under his banners ? Did not the 
Son of God come down from the boſom of his Fa- 
ther, and pitch his tabernacle amongſt the ſons of 
men, that he might recover and propagate the divine 
life, and reſtore the image of God in their ſouls? 
All the mighty works which he performed, all the 
fad afflictions which he ſuſtained, had this for their 
ſcope and deſign; for this did he labour and toil, 
for this did he bleed and die: He was with child, 
he was in pain, and hath he brought forth nothing 
but wind? Hath he awrought no deliverance in the 
earth f? Shall he not ſee of the travail of his foult? 
Certainly it is impoſſible that this great contrivance 
of heaven ſhould prove abortive, that ſuch a mighty 
undertaking ſhould fail and miſcarry. It hath al- 
ready been effectual for the ſalvation of many thou- 
ſands, who were once as far from the kingdom of 
heaven as we can ſuppoſe ourſelves to be; and our 
High Prieſt continueth for ever, and is able to ſave 
them to the uttermoſt that come unto Ged by him]. 
He is tender and compaſſionate; he knoweth our in- 
firmities, and had experience of our temptations: A 
bruiſed reed will he not break, and ſmoaking far 
ewill he not quench, till he ſend forth judgment un- 
to victory **, He hath ſent out his Holy Spirit, 
whoſe ſweet, but powerful breathings are ſtill moving 
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up and down in the world, to quicken and revive the 
ſouls of men, and awaken them unto the fenſe and 
feeling of thoſe divine things for which they were 
made; and is ready to aſſiſt ſuch weak and languiſh» 
ing creatures as we are, in our eſſays towards holi- 
nels and'felicity; and when once it hath taken hold 
of a ſoul, and kindled in it the ſmalleſt ſpark of di- 
vine love, it will be ſure to preſerve and cheriſh, and 
bring it forth into a flame, which many waters ſhall 
not quench, neither ſhall the floods be able to drown 
it“. Whenever this day begins to dawn, and the 
day: ſtar to ariſe in the heart t, it will eaſily diſpel 
the powers of darkneſs, and make ignorance and 
folly, and all the corrupt and ſelſiſti affections of 
men, flee away as falt before it as the ſhades of 
night when the ſun cometh out of his chambers: for 
the path of the juſt is as the ſhining light, which 
ſhineth mare and more unto the perſect day f. They 
ſhall go on from ſtrength to firength, till every one 
of them appear before Cod in Lion |, | 
Why ſhould we think it impoſſible, that true good» 
neſs and univerſal love ſhould ever come to fway 
and prevail in our ſouls ? Is not this their primitive 
ſtate and condition, their native and genuine conſtitu- 
tion as they came ſirſt from the hands of their maker? 
Sin and corruption are but uſurpers; and though 
they have long kept the poſſeſion, yet rom the be- 
ginning it was not ſo. That inordinate ſelf- love 
which one would think were rooted in our very being, 
and interwoven with the conſtitution of our nature, 
is nevertheleſs of foreign extraction, and had no 
place at all in the ſtate of integrity, We have ſtill 
ſo much reaſon left as to condemn it. Our under 
ſtandings are eaſily convinced, that we ought to be 
| D 3 wholly 
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wholly devoted to him from whom we have our 
being, and to love him infinitely more than ourſelves, 
who is infinitely better than we; and our wills would 
readily comply with this, if they were not diſorder- 
ed and put out of tune, And is not he who made 
our ſouls, able to rectify and mend them again, Shall 
we not be able, by his aſſiſtance, to vanquiſh and ex- 
pel thoſe violent intruders, and turn unto flight the 
armies of the aliens * ? 

No ſooner ſhall we take up arms in this holy war, 
but we ſhall have all the ſaints on earth, and all the 
angels in heaven engaged on our party. The holy 
church throughout the world is daily interceeding 
with God for the ſucceſs of all ſach endeavors. And 
doubtleſs thoſe heavenly hoſts above are nearly con- 
cerned in the intereſts of religion, and infinitely de- 
firous to ſee the divine life thriving and prevailing in 
this inferior world ; and that the will of God may be 
done-by us on earth, as it is done by themſelves in 
heaven. And may we not then encourage ourſelves, 
as the Prophet did his ſervant, when he ſhewed him 
the horſes and chariots of fire, Fear not, for they 
that be with us, are more than they that be againſt 
1 . 

Away then with -= perplexing fears and deſpond- 

ing thoughts. To undertake vi- 
1 3 gorouſly, and rely confidently on the 
V divine aſſiſtance, is more than half 

epend on a bo Ss 
the divine aſe 1 8 
7 be doing, and the Lord will be with 

. f mages: 

1 . It is true, religion in the 
fouls of men is the immediate work of God; and all 
our natural endeavours can neither produce it alone, 
nor merit thoſe ſupernatural aids by which it mult be 
wrought : the Holy Ghoſt muſt come upon us, 2 
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the power of the Higheſt muſt overſhadow us, be- 
fore that holy thing can be begotten, and Chriſt be 
formed in us. But yet we muſt not expect that this 
whole work ſhould be done without any concurring 
endeavours of our own : we mult not lie Joitering in 
the ditch, and wait till omnipotence pull us from 
thence. No, no; we mult beſtir ourſelves, and a- 
Quate thoſe powers which we have already received: 
we muſt put forth ourſelves to our utmoſt capacities, 
and then we may hope that our labour ſhall not be 
in vain in the Lord. All the art and induſtry of 
man cannot form the ſmalleſt herb, or make a ſtalk 
of corn to grow in the field: it is the energy of na- 
ture, and the influences of heaven, which produce this 
effect; it is God who cauſeth the graſs to grow, and 
herb for the ſervice of man ||: and yet no body will 
fy, that the labours of the huſbandman are uſeleſs 
or unneceſſary, ' So likewiſe the human ſoul is im- 
mediately created by God; it is he who both form- 
eth and enliveneth the child : and yet he hath ap- 
pointed the marriage-bed as the ordinary means for 
the propagation- of mankind. Though there muſt 
interveen a ſtroke of omnipotence to effect this migh- 
ty change in our ſouls, yet ought we to do what we 
can to fit and prepare ourſelves. For we muſt break 
up our fallow ground, and root out the weeds, and pull 
up the thorns t, that ſo we may be more ready to re- 
ceive the ſeeds of grace, and the dew of heaven. It 
s true, God hath been found of ſome who ſought 
him not; he hath caſt himſelf in their way, who were 
ite out of his; he hath laid hold upon them, and 
their courſe on a ſudden: for ſo was St. Paul 
converted in his journey to Damaſcus. But certain- 
ly this is not God's ordinary method of dealing with 
men. Though he bath not tied himſelf to means, 
yet 
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yet he hath tied us to the uſe of them; and we have 
never more realon to expect the divine aſſiſtance, 
than when we are doing our utmoſt endeavours, It 
ſhall therefore be my next work, to ſhew what courſe 
we ought to take for attaining that bleſſed temper 1 
have hitherto deſcribed. But here, if, in delivering 
my own thoughts, I ſhall chance to differ from what 
is or may be ſaid by others in this matter, I would 
not be thought to contradict and oppoſe them, more 
than phyſicians do when they preſcribe ſeveral reme- 
dics for the ſame diſeaſe ; which perhaps are all uſe- 
ful and good. Every one may propoſe the method 
he judges molt proper and convenient ; but he doth not 
thereby pretend that the cure can never be effect - 
ed, unleſs that be exactly obſerved. I doubt it hath 
occaſioned much unneceſſary diſquietude to ſome holy 
perſons, that they have not found ſuch a regular and 
orderly tranſaction in their ſouls, as they have ſeen 
deſcribed in books: that they have not paſſed through 
all thoſe ſteps and ſtages of converſion, which ſome 
( who perhaps have felt them in themſclves) have too 
peremptorily preſcribed unto others. God hath ſez 
veral ways of dealing with the ſouls of men; and it 
ſufficeth if the work be accompliſhed, whatever the 
methods have been. 

Again, Though, in propoſing directions, J mult 
follow that order which the nature of things ſhall lead 
to; yet I do not mean that the ſame method ſhould 
be ſo punctually obſerved in the practice as if the lat- 
ter rules were never to be heeded, till ſome conſi- 
derable time have been ſpent in pra iling the former. 
The directions I intend ate mutually conducive one 
to another; and are all to he performed as occaſion 
ſhall ſerve, and we find ourlclyes enabled to perform 
them, 

Bat, 
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But n, that I may detain you no longer, if we de” 
fire to have our ſouls moulded to this We muſt ſhun 


holy frame, to become partakers of 
the divine nature, and have Chriſt . 
formed in our hearts, we muſt ſeri- 


all manner 


ouſly reſolve, and endeavour to avoid and abandon 
all vitious and ſinful practices. There can be no 
treaty of peace, till once we lay down theſe wea- 
pons of rebellion wherewith we fight againſt heaven: 


nor can we expect to have our diſtempers cured, if 


we be daily feeding on poiſon, Every 


wilful fin 


gives a mortal wound to the ſoul, and = it at a 
O 


greater diſtance from God and goodne 
can never hope to have our hearts purified 


: and we 
from cor- 


rupt affections, unleſs we cleanſe our hands from vi- 
tous actions. Now in this caſe, we cannot excuſe 


ourſelves by the pretence of impoſſibility 


- for ſure 


our outward man is ſome way in dur power; we 
have ſome command of our feet, and hands, and 
tongue, nay and of our thoughts and fancies too; at 


leaſt ſo far as to divert them from impure 


and ſmful 


objects, and to turn our mind another way: and we 
ſhould find this power and authority much ſtrength- 
ened and advanced, if we were careful to manage 
and exerciſe it. In the mean while, I acknowledge 


our corruptions are ſo ſtrong, and our tem 


tations ſo 


many, that it will require a great deal of { 


tedfaſtneſa 


and reſolution, of watchfulneſs and care, to preſerve 
ourſelves, even in this degree of innocence and pu- 


rity 


thoſe ſins are from which we ought W. 
to abſtain, And here we mult not 


1 firſt, Let us inform ourſelves well, what 


muſh n] 
wht thi ngs 


take our meaſures from the maxims are ſinful. 


of the world, or the practices of 


thoſe whom in charity we account good men. Moſt 


people 


* 
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people have very light apprehenſions of theſe things, 
and are not ſenſible of any fault, unleſs.t be grofs 
and flagitious ; and ſcarce reckon any fo great as that 
which they call preciſeneſs: and thoſe who are more 
ſerious, do many times allow themſclves too great la- 
titude and freedoom. Alas! how much pride and 
vanity, and paſſion and humour, how much weak- 
neſs, and folly, and fin, doth every day ſhew itlelf 
in their converſe and behaviour? It may be they are 
humbled for it, and ſtriving againſt it, and are daily gain» 
ing ſome ground; but then the progreſs is ſo {mall, 
and their failings ſo many, that we had need to chuſe 
amexacter pattern. Every one of us mult anſwer for 
himſclf, and the practices of others will never war- 
rant and ſecure us. It is the higheſt folly to regu- 
late our actions by any other ſtandard than that by 
which they mult be judged. If ever we would cleanſe 
our way, it muſt be by taking heed thereto accor- 
ding to the word of God®*, And that word which 
is quick and powerful, aud ſharper than any tw 
edged fword piercing even to the dividing aſunder 
of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart , will certainly diſcover many things to be ſin- 
ful and heinous which paſs for very innocent in the 
eyes of the world, Let us therefore imitate the 
Pſalmiſt, who faith, Concerning the works of men, 
by the words of thy lips, 1 have kept myſelf from the 
paths. of the deſtroyerF., Let us acquaint ourſelves 
. well with the ſtrict and holy laws of our religion. 
Let us conſider the diſcourſes of our bleſſed Saviour, 
(eſpecially that divine ſermon on the mount), and the 
writings of his holy apoſtles ; where an ingenuous 
and unbiaſed mind may clearly diſcern thoſe limits 
and bounds by which our actions ought to wo 
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ed. And then let us never look upon any fin as 
light and infla@nſiderable ; but be fully perſuaded, that 
the ſmalleſt is infinitely heinous in the ſight of God, 
and prejudicial to the ſouls of men; and that if we 
had the right ſenſe of things, we ſhould be as deeply 


afected with the leaſt irregularities, as now we are 


with the greateſt crimes. 


But now, amongſt thoſe things which we diſcover * 


to be ſinful, there will be ſome unto W 
which, through the diſpoſition of fy 1 refift 
our nature, or long cuſtom, or the - 2 
exdearments of pleaſure, we are ſo i, 7 © 
much wedded, that it will be like 1 1 5 
cutting off the right hand, or puls. 1 
ling out the right eye, to abandon ©” ©** 
them. But muſt we therefore fit down, and wait 
till all difficulties be over, and every temptation be 
gone? This were to imitate the fool in the poet, who 
ſtood the whole day at the river-ſide, till all the wa» 
ter ſhould run by. We mult not indulge our incli- 
nations, as we. do little children, till they grow 
weary of the thing they are un willing to let go. We 
muſt not continue our ſinful practices, in hopes that 
the divine grace will one day overpower our ſpirits, 
and make us hate them for their own deformity. 
Let us ſappoſe the worſt, that we are utterly dev 
ſitute of any ſupernatural principle, and want that 
uſte by which we ſhould diſcern and abhor perverſe 
tings; yet ſure we are capable of ſome conſidera- 


tons which may be of force to perſuade us to this 
eformation of our lives. If the inward deformity 
and heinous» natare of fin cannot affect us, at leaſt 
ve may be frighted by: thoſe dreadful conſequenees 
that attend it. That fame; ſelfiſh! principle which 
pulketh.us/forward unto the purſuit of ſinful pleaſures, 
ul make us loth to buy them at the rate of ever- 


laſting 


- 
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laſting miſery. Thus we may encounter ſelf- lore 
with its own weapons, and employ one natural incli- 
nation for repreſhng the exorbitancies of another, 
Let us therefore accuſtom ourſelves to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly, what a fearful thing it muſt needs be, to ir- 
ritate and offend that infinite being on whom we hang 
and depend every moment; who needs but to with- 
draw his mercies to make us miſerable, or his aſſiſt- 
ance to make us nothing. Let us frequently re- 
member the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our lives ; 
and how that, after we have taken a few turns more 
in the world, and converſed a little longer amongſt 
men, we muſt all go down ufito the dark and ſilent 
grave, and carry nothing along with us but anguiſh 
and regret for all our ſinful enjoyments: and then 
think what horror muſt needs ſeize the guilty ſoul, 
to find itſelf naked and all alone before the ſevere 
and impartial judge of the world, to render an exact 
account, not only of its more important and conſider- 
able tranſactions, but of every word that the tongue 
hath uttered, and the ſwifteſt and moſt ſecret thought 
that ever paſſed through the mind. Let us ſome- 
times repreſent unto ourſelves the terror of thatdread- 
ful day, when the foundation of the earth ſhall be 
ſhaken, and the heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat *, 
and the preſent frame of nature be diſſolved, and 
our eyes ſhall ſee the bleſſed Jeſus, (who came once 
into the world in all humility to viſit us, to purchaſe 
pardon for us, and beſeech us to accept of it), now 
appearing in the majeſty of his glory, and deſcending 
from heaven in a flaming fire, to take vengeance on 
thoſe that have deſpiſed his mercy, and perſiſted in 
rebellion againſt him ; when all the hidden things of 
darkneſs ſhall be brought to light, and the _ 
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of the heart ſhall be made manifeſt “; when thoſe ſe- 
cret impurities and ſubtle frauds whereof the world 
did never ſuſpect us, ſhall be expoſed and laid open 
to publick view, and many thouſand actions which 
we never dreamed to be ball, or elſe had altoge- 
ther forgotten, ſhall be charged home upon our con- 
ſciences with ſuch evident convictions of guilt, that 
we ſhall be neither able to deny nor excuſe them. 
Then ſhall all the angels in heaven, and all the ſaints 
that ever lived on the earth, approve that dreadful 
ſentence which ſhall be paſſed on wicked men, and 
thoſe who perhaps did love and eſteem them when 
they lived in the world, ſhall look upon them with 
indignation and abhorrence, and never make one 
requeſt for their deliverance. Let us conſider the 
eternal puniſhments of damned fouls ; which are 
thadowed forth in ſcripture by metaphors taken from 
thoſe things that are moſt terrible and grievous in 
the world, and yet all do not ſuffice to convey unto 
our minds any full apprehenſions of them. When 
we have joined together the importance of all theſe 
expreſſions, and added unto them whatever our fancy 
can conceive of miſery and torment, we mult (till re- 
member, that all this comes infinitely ſhort of the 


' truth and reality of the thing, 


It is true, this is a {ad and melancholy ſubject; 
there is anguiſh and horror in the conſideration of it: 
but ſure it mult be infinitely more dreadful to endure 
it; and ſuch thoughts as theſe may be very uſeful 
to fright us from the courſes that would lead us thi- 
ther. How fond ſoever we may be of finful plea- 
lures, the fear of hell would make us abſtain, Our 
molt forward inclinations will ſtartle and give back, 
when preſſed with that queſtion in the prophet, hs 


among ſt us can dwell with everlaſting burnings 4 
E 
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To this very purpoſe it is that the terrors of an- 
other world are ſo frequently repreſented in holy 
writ, and that in ſuch terms as are moſt proper to al- 
fect and influence a carnal mind. Theſe fears can 
never ſuffice to make any perſon truly good: but 
certainly they may reſtrain us from much evil, and 
have often made way for more ingenuous and kindly 
impreſſions. 

But it will not ſuffice to conſider theſe things once 

and again, nor to fort ſome 
We muſt keep a con- reſolutions of abandoning our 
ftant watch over eee ar lb 
"wp 5 mtain 2 Con- 
Gur ſolves. {tant guard, and be continually 
watching againſt them. Sometimes the mind is a- 
wakened to ſee the diſmal conſequences of a vitious 
life; and ſtraight we are reſolved to reform: but, 
alas! it preſently falleth aſleep, and we loſe that 
proſpect which we had of things; and then tempta- 
tions take the advantage; they ſolicit and importune 
us continually, and ſo do frequently engage our con- 
ſent before we are aware. It is the folly and ruin 
of molt people, to live at adventure, and take part 
in every thing that comes in their way; ſeldom 
conſidering what they are about to ſay or do, It 
we would have our reſolutions take effect, we mult 
take heed unto our ways, and ſect a watch before 
the door of our lips, and examine the motions that 
atiſe in our hearts, and cauſe them to tell us whence 
they come and whither they go; whether it be pride 
or paſſion, or any corrupt and vitious humour that 
prompteth us to any deſign, and whether God will 
be offended, or any body harmed by it. And if we 
have no time foc long reaſonings, let us at leaſt turn 
our eyes towards God, and place ourſelves in his 
preſence, to aik his leave and approbation for what 


we do; let us conſider ourſelves under the all- ſceing 
eye 
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eye of that divine Majeſty, as in the midſt of an in- 
finite globe of light which compaſſeth us about both 
behind and before, and pierceth to the innermolt 
corners of our ſoul, The ſenſe and remembrance of 
the divine preſence, is the molt ready and effectual 
means, both to diſcover what is unlawful, and to 
reſtrain us from it. There are ſome things a per- 
ſon could make ſhift to palliate or defend, and yet he 
da es not look almighty God in the face and adven- 
ture upon them, If we look unto him, we ſhall be 
lightened: if we ſet him always before us, he wilt 
guide us by his eye, and inſtruct us in the way 
wherein we ought to walk. 
: re care and watchfulneſs over our actions muſt 
e ſeconded by frequent and ſe- 4 
rious reflexions 8 them, not e oftes.on 
only that we may obtain the di- 
vine mercy and pardon for our ſins, by an humble 
and ſorrow ful acknowledgment of them; but alſo 
that we may reinfce and ſtrengthen our reſolutions, 
and learn to decline or reſiſt the temptations by which 
we have been formerly foiled. It is an advice wor- 
thy of a Chriſtian, though it did firſt drop from a 
Heathen pen, That before we betake-quriclves to 
ret, we review and examine all the paſſages of the 
day, that we may have the comfort of what we have 
done aright, and may redreſs what we find to have 
been amiſs, and make the ſhipwrecks of one day be 
as marks to direct our courſe in another, This may 
be called the very art of virtuous living, and would 
contribute wonderfully to advance our reformation, 
and preſerve our innoceney. But withal we muſt not 
forget to implore the divine afhſtance, eſpecially a- 
gainſt thoſe ſins that do molt eaſily beſet us. And 
though it be ſuppoſed that our hearts. are not- yet 
moulded into that ſpiritual frame wich dhould render 
E 2 our 
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our devotions acceptable; yet methinks ſuch conſi- 
derations as have been propoſed to deter us from 
fin, may alſo {tir us up to ſome natural ſeriouſneſs, 
and make our prayers againſt it as carneſt, at Icaſt, 
as they are wont to be againſt other calamitics. And 
I doubt not but God, who heareth the cry of the 
ravens, will have ſome regard even to ſuch petitions 
as proceed from thoſe natural paſſions which himfelf 
hath implanted in us. Beſides that thoſe prayers a- 
gainſt fin, will be powerful engagements on our- 
ſelves to excite us to watchfulneſs and care: and 
common ingenuity will make us aſhamed to relapſe 
into thoſe faults which we have lately bewailed be- 
fore God, and againſt which we have begged his aſ- 
ſiſtance. 
Thus are we to make the ſirſt eſſay for recovering 
the divine life, by reſtraining the 
It is fit to refrain natural inclinations, that they 
ourſelves in many break not out into ſinful practices. 
lawful things. But now I muſt add, that chri- 
ſtian prudence will teach us to 
abſtain from gratifications that are not ſimply unlaw- 
ful; and that, not only that we may ſecure our in- 
nocence, which would be in continual hazard if we 
ſhould ſtrain our liberty to the utmoſt point; but allo 
that hereby we may weaken the forces of nature, 
and teach our appetites to obey, We 'muſt do with 
ourſelves, as prudent parents with their children ; 
who croſs their wills in many little indifferent things, 
to make them manageable and ſubmiſhve in more 
conſiderable inſtances. He who would mortify the 
pride and vanity of his ſpirit, ſhould ſtop his cars to 
the molt deſerved praiſes, and ſometimes forbear his 
juſt vindication from the cenſures and aſperſions of 
others; eſpecially if they reflect only upon his pru- 
dence and conduct, and not on his virtue and in- 
nocence. 
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nocence. He who would check a revengeful humour, 
would do well to deny himſelf the ſatis faction of re- 
preſenting unto others the injuries which he hath 
ſuſtained. And if we would fo take heed to our 
ways, that we fin not with our tongue, we mult ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves much to ſolitude and ſilence ; and 
ſometimes, with the Pſalmiſt, Hd our peace ten 
from good, till once we have gotten ſome command 
over that unruly member. Thus, I ſay, we may 
biad up our natural inclinations, and make our ap- 
petites more moderate in their cravings, by accuſtom- 
ing them to frequent refuſals. But it is not cnough 
to have them under violence and reſtraint, 

Our next eſſay muſt be, to wean our affections 
from created things, and all 
the delights and entertainments Me muf? ſtrive to put 
of the Towns life, which fink "ourſelves out of love 
and depreſs the ſouls of men, with the world. 
and retard their motions to- 
wards God and heaven. And this we muſt do by 
poſſeſſing our minds with a deep perſuaſion of the 
vanity and emptineſs of worldly enjoyments. This 
is an ordinary theme, and every body can make de- 
clamations upon it. But alas! how few underſtand 
and believe what they ſay ? Theſe notions float in 
our brains, and come ſliding off our tongues ; but 
we have no deep impreſſion of them on our ſpirits; 
we feel not the truth which we pretend to believe. 
We can tell that all the glory and ſplendor, all the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of the world, are vanity 
and nothing; and yet theſe nothings take up all our 
thoughts, and ingroſs all our affections: they ſtifle 
the better inclinations of our ſoul, and inveigle us 
into many a ſin. It may be, in a ſober mood, we 
give them the ſlight, and reſolve to be no longer de- 
luded with them: but theſe thoughts ſeldom outlive 
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the next temptation ; the vanities which we have ſhut 
out at the door, get in at a poſtern. There are 
{till ſome pretenſions, ſome hopes that flatter us; 
and, after we have been fruſtrated a thouſand times, 
we muſt continually be repeating the experiment. 
The leaſt difference of circumſtances is enough to 
delude us, and make us expect that ſatisfaction in 
one thing, which we have miſſed in another. Bur 
could we once get clearly off, and come to a real 
and ſerious contempt of worldly things, this were 
a very conſiderable advancement in our way, The 
ſoul of man is of a vigorous and active nature, and 
Hath in it a raging and unextinguiſhable thirſt ; an 
immaterial kind of fire, always catching at ſome ob- 
ject or other, in conjunction wherewith it thinks to 
be happy : and were it once rent from the world, 
and all the bewitching enjoyments under the ſun, it 
would quickly ſearch after ſome higher and more 
excellent object, to ſatisfy its ardent and importu- 
nate cravings ; and, being no longer dazzled with 
glittering vanities, would fix on that ſupreme and 
all-ſufficient good, where it would diſcover ſuch 
beauty and ſweetneſs, as would charm and overpower 
all its affections. The love of the world, and the 
love of God, are like the ſcales of a balance; as the 
one falieth, the other doth riſe, When our natural 
inclinations proſper, and the creature is exalted in 
our ſoul, religion is faint, and doth languiſh : but 
when earthly objects wither away, and loſe their 
beauty, and the ſoul begins to cool and flag in its 
proſecution of them, then the ſeeds of grace take 
root, and the divine life begins to flouriſh and pre- 
vail. It doth therefore nearly concern us, to convince 
ourſelves of the emptineſs and vanity of creature-cn- 
joyments, and reaſon our heart out of love with 


them, Let us ſeriouſly conſider all that our reaſon, 
or 
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or our faith, our own experience, or the obſervation 
of others, can ſuggeſt to this effect; let us ponder 
the matter over and over, aud fix our thoughts on 
this truth, till we become really perſuaded of it. A- 
midſt all our purſuits and deſigns, let us ſtop, and 
aſk ourſelves, For what end is all this? At what 
do I aim? Can the groſs and muddy pleaſures of 
ſenſe, or a heap of white and yellow earth, or the 
eltcem and affection of filly creatures like mylelf, 
ſatisfy a rational and immortal foul ? Have I not 
tricd theſe things already ? Will they have a higher 
relih, and yield me more contentment to-morrow 
than yeſterday, or the next year than they did the 
laſt ? There may be ſome little difference betwixt 
that which I am now purſuing, and that which I 
enjoyed before: but ſure my former enjoyments did 
ſhew as pleaſant, and promiſe as fair before I attain- 
ed them. Like the rainbow, they looked very glori- 
ous at a diſtance; but when I approached I found 
nothing but emptineſs and vapour. O what a poor 
thing would the life of man be, if it were capable of 
no higher enjoyments ! . 
I cannot inſiſt on this ſubject; and there is the 
leſs need, when I remember to whom I am writing. 
Yes, my dear friend, you have had as great experi- 
ence of the emptineſs and vanity of human things, 
and have at preſent as few worldly engagements as 
any that I know, I have ſometimes reflected on 
thoſe paſſages of your life wherewith you have been 
pleaſed to acquaint me: and methinks, through all 
I can diſcern a deſign of the Jivine providence to 
; wean your affections from every thing here below. 
. The trials yon have had of thoſe things which the 
. world doats upon, have taught you to deſpiſe them: 
1 and you have found, by experience, that neither the 
˖ endowments of nature, nor the advantages of fortune, 
[ ' are 
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are ſufficient for happineſs ; that every roſe hath its 
thorn, and there may be a worm at the root of the 
faireſt gourd ; ſome ſecret and undiſcerned grief, 
which-may make a perſon deſerve the pity of thoſe 
who perhaps do admire or envy their ſuppoſed fe- 
licity. If any carthly comforts have got too much 
of your heart, I think they have been your relations 
and friends: and the deareſt of theſe are removed 
out of the world : ſo that you muſt raiſe your mind 
towards heaven, when you would think upon them, 
Thus God hath provided, that your heart may be 
looſed from the world; and that he may nat have 
any rival in your affection, which J have always ob- 
ſerved to be ſo large and unbounded, ſo noble and 
diſintereſted, that no inferior object can anſwer or 
deſcrve it, 
When we have gat our corruptions reſtrained, and 
our natural appetites and inclina- 
We maſt do tions mls wokfle things in 
ſome meaſure ſubdued, we muſt 
proceed to ſuch exerciſes as have 
a more immediate tendency to 
excite and awaken the divine life. And, firſt, Let 
us endeavour conſcientiouſly to perform thoſe duticz 
which religion doth require, and whereunto it would 
incline us if it did prevail in our ſouls, If we can- 
not get our inward diſpoſition preſently changed, let 
us ſtudy at leaſt to regulate our outward deportment, 
If our hearts be not yet inflamed with divine love, 
let us however own our allegiance to that infinite 
Majeſty, by attending his ſervice, and liſtening to 
his word ; by ſpeaking reverently of his name, and 
praiſing his goodneſs ; and exhorting others to ſerve 
and obey him. If we want that charity, and thoſe 
bowels of compaſſion which we ought to have to- 


wards our neighbours 3 yet mult we not omit any 
occaſion 


thoſe outward 
action that are 
commanded. 
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occaſion of doing them good. If our hearts be 
haughty and proud, we mult nevertheleſs ſtudy a 
modeſt and humble deportment. Theſe external 
performances are of little value in themſelves, yet 
may they help us forward to better things. The 
Apoſtle indeed telleth us, that bodily exerciſe profit- 
eth little; but he ſeems not to affirm that it is alto» 
gether uſeleſs, It is always good to do what we can; 
for then God is wont to pity our weakneſs, and aſhit 
our feeble endeavours: and when true charity and 
humility, and other graces of the divine ſpirit, come 
to root in our ſouls, they will exert themſelves 
more freely, and with leſs difficulty, if we have before 
been accuſtomed to expreſs them in our outward 
converſations, Nor need we fear the imputation 
of hypocriſy, though our actions do thus ſomewhat 
outrun our affeCtions ; ſeeing they do {hill proceed 
from a ſenſe of our duty; and our deſign is not to 
appear better than we are, but that we may really 
become ſo. | 

But as inward acts have a more immediate inſlu- 
ence on the ſoul, to mould it to a We muſt endeas 
right temper and frame; ſo ought 


wc to be molt frequent and ſedulous vour to form 


in the exerciſe of them, Let us be prong — 1 
often lifting up our hearts towards _. a 
rity, &c. 


Cod; and if we do not ſay that we 5 
lore him above all things, let us at leaſt acknowledge 
that it is our duty, and would be our happineſs ſo to 
do, Let us lament the diſhonour done unto him by 
fooliſh and ſinful men, and applaud the praiſes 
and adorations that are given him by that bleſſed 
and glorious company above, Let us reſign and 
yield ourſelves up unto him a thouſand times, to 
be gorerned by his laws, and diſpoſed of at his 


pleaſure, And though our ſtubbora hearts _— 
art 
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ſtart back, and refuſe ; yet let us tell him we are 
convinced that his will is always juſt and good; and 
therefore defire him to do with us whatſoever he 
pleaſeth, whether we will or not, And fo, for be- 
getting in us an univerſal charity towards men, we 
mult be frequently putting up wiſhes for their happi- 
neſs, and bleſſing every perſon that we ſee ; and 
when we have done any thing for the relief of the mi- 
ſerable, we may ſecond it with earneſt deſires that 
God would take care of them, and deliver them out 
of all their Ciſtreſſes, | 8 
Thus ſhould we exerciſe ourſelves unto godlineſs, 
And when we are employing the powers that we have, 
the Spirit of God is wont to ſtrike in, and elevate 
theſe acts of our ſout beyond the pitch of nature, and 
give them a divine impreſſion: and, after the fre- 
quent reiteration of theſe, we ſhall find ourſelves 
more inclined unto them, they flowing with greater 
freedom and eaſe. 
I ſhall mention but two other means for begeting 
| that holy and divine temper of ſpi- 
* 1 which is the ſubject of the hf 
* * FUMENE ſent diſcourſe. And the firlt is, a 
* deep and ſerious conſideration of 
the truths of our religion; and that both as to the 
certainty, and importance of them, The aſſent 
which is ordinarly given to divine truths, is very faint 
and languid, very weak and ineffectual ; flowing only 
trom a blind inclination to follow that religion which 
is in faſhion, or a lazy indifferency and unconcerned- 
neſs whether things be ſo or not. Men are unwilling 
to quarrel with the religion of their country; and ſince 
all their nei ghbours are Chriſtians, they are content 
to be ſo too: but they are ſeldom at the pains to 
conſider the evidences of thoſe truths, or to ponder 
the importance and tendency of them: and thence it 
5 15 
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5 that they have ſo little influence on their affecti- 
ons and practice. Thoſe fpiritleſs and paralytick 
thoughts (as one doth rightly term them) are not 
able to move the will, and direct the hand. We 
mult therefore endeavour to work up our minds to a 
ſcrious belief and full perſuaſion of divine truths, unto 
a ſenſe and feeling of ſpiritual things, Our thoughts 
muſt dwell upon them, till we bc both convinced of 
them, and deeply affected with them. Let us urge 
forward our Fs, and make them approach the 
ioviſible world; and fix our minds upon immaterial 
things, till we clearly perceive that theſe are no 
dreams, nay that all things are dreams and ſhadows 
beſides them. When we look about us, and behold 
the beauty and magnificence of this goodly frame, 
the order and harmony of the whole creation ; let 
our thoughts from thence take their flight towards 
that omnipotent wiſdom and goodneſs which did at 
frit produce, and doth (till eſtabliſh and uphold the 
lame, When we reflect upon ourſelves, let us con- 
lider that we are not a mere piece of organized mat- 
ter, a curious and well-contrived engine; that there 
is more in us than fleſh, and blood, and bones; e- 
ren a divine ſpark, capable to know, and love, and 
enjoy our maker: and though it be now exceedingly 
clogged with its dull and lumpiſh companion; yet ere 
long it ſhall be delivered, and can ſubſiſt without the 
body, as well as that can do without the cloaths, 
which we throw off at our pleaſure. Let us often 
withdraw our thoughts from this earth, this ſcene of 
miſery, and folly, and fin; and raiſe them towards 
that more vaſt and glorious world, whoſe innocent 
and bleſſed inhabitants ſolace themſelves eternally in 
the divine preſence, and know no other paſhon, hut 
a unmixed joy, and an unbounded love: and then 


conſider how the bleſſed Son of God came down by 
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this lower world, to live among us, and die for vs, 
that he might bring us to a portion of the ſame feli- 
ty : and think how he hath overcome the ſharpneſs 
of death, and opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers, and is now ſet down on the right hand of 
the Majeſly on high* ; and yet is not the leſs mind- 
ful of us, but receiveth our prayers, and preſenteth 
them unto his Father; and is daily viſiting his church 
with the influences of his Spirit, as the ſun reacheth 
us with his beams. L 
The ſerious and frequent conſideration of theſe, 
. and ſuch divine truths, is the moſt 
4 proper method to beget that livel 
love, we muſt F. 1 J 
- faith which is the foundation of re- 
conſider the ex- i we, e dos cad of the 
cellency of the BO» W rr 
div AAA divine life, Let me further ſuggeſt 
wine nate. ſome particular ſubjects of meditati- 
on for producing the 5 — branches of it. And, 
firſt, to inflame our ſouls with the love of God, let 
us conſider the excellency of his nature, and his love 
and kindneſs towards us. It is little we know of the 
divine perfections: and yet that little may ſuffice to 
fill our ſouls with admiration and love, to raviſh our 
affections, as well as to raiſe our wonder. For we 
are not merely creatures of ſenſe, that we ſhould be 
incapable of any other affection but that which enter- 
eth by the eyes. The character of any exccllent 
perſon whom we have never ſeen, will many times 
engage our hearts, and make us hugely concerned 
m all his intereſts, And what is it, I pray you, 
that engages us ſo much to thoſe with whom we 
converſe ? I cannot think that it is merely the colour 
of their face, or their comely proportions ; for then 
we ſhould fall in love with ſtatues, and pictures, and 
flowers. Theſe outward accompliſhments = k. 
l 
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little delight the eye, but would never be able to 
prevail ſo much on the heart, if they did not repre- 
ſent ſome vital perfection. We either ſee or appre- 
hend ſome greatneſs of mind, or vigour of ſpirit, or 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ; ſome ſprightlineſs, or wiſ- 
dom, or goodneſs, which charm our ſpirit, and com- 
mand our love. Now, theſe perfections are not ob- 
vious to the fight ; the eyes can only diſcern the 
ſigns and effect of them: and if it be the underſtand- 
ing that directs the affection, and vital perfections 
prevail with it, certainly the excellencies of the di- 
rine nature (that traces whereof we cannot but diſ- 
cover in every thing we behold) would not fail to 
engage our hearts, if we did ſeriouſly view and re- 
gard them. Shall we not be infinitely more tranſ- 
ported with that almighty wiſdom and goodneſs 
which fills the univerſe, and diſplays itſelf in all the 
parts of the creation, which eſtabliſheth the frame 
of nature, and turneth the mighty wheels of provi- 
dence, and keepeth the world from diſorder and 
ruin, than with the faint rays of the ſame perfections 
which we meet with in our fellow-creatures ? Shall 
ve dote on the ſcattered pieces of a rude and imper- 
lect picture, and never be affected with the original 
beauty? This were an unaccountable ſtupidity and 
blindneſs, Whatever we find lovely in a friend, 
or in a ſaint, ought not to engroſs, but to elevate 
our affection. We ſhould conclude only with our- 
ſelves, that if there be ſo much ſweetneſs in a drop, 
atere muſt be infinitely more in the fountain; if there 
be ſo much ſplendor in a ray, what muſt the ſun be 
wits glory? 
Nor can we pretend the remoteneſs of the obje&, 
u if God were at too great a diſtance for our converſe 
our love: He it not far from every one of us : 
F ar 
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for in himwve live, and move, and haye our being *, 
We cannot open our eyes, byt we muſt behold * 
footſteps of his glory; and cannot turn them to- 
wards bim, but we ſhall be ſure to find his intent 
upon us; waiting as it were to catch a look, ready 
to entertain the molt intimate fellowſhip and com- 
munion with us. Let us therefore endeavour to raiſe 
our minds to the cleareſt conceptions of the divine na- 
ture. Let us canfider all that his works do declare, 
or his word doth diſcover of him unto us. And let 
ns eſpecially contemplate that viſible repreſentation of 
him which was made in qur own nature by his Son, 
who was the brightneſs of his glory, and the expreſs 
image of his 7 ; and who appeared in the world 
to diſcover at once what God is, and what we ought 
to be. Let us repreſent him unto our minds as we 
find him deſcribed in the goſpel; and there we ſhall 
behold the perfections of the divine nature, though 
covered with the vail of human infirmities : and, 
when we have framed unto ourſelves the cleareſt no- 
tion that we can, of a being infinite in power, in 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, the author and fountain of 
all perfections, let us fix the eyes of our fouls upon 
it, that our eyes may affect our heart ?; and while 
we are muſing, the fire will burn ||. 
Eſpecially, if hereunto we add the conſideration 
| of God's favour and good · will to- 
wy wards us, Nothing is more power- 
wy: == 1 ful ro engage our affection, than 
to find that we are beloved, Ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs are always pleaſing and accept- 
able unto us, though the vera ſhould be otherwiſe 
mean and contemptible. But to have the love of 
one who is altogether lovely, to know that the glo- 
rious Majeſty of heaven hath any regard e th 
ow 
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how muſt it aſtoniſh and delight tus how muſt it 
overcome our ſpirits, and] melt our hearts, and put 
our whole foul into a flame! Now, as the word of 
God is full of the * of his love towards man, 
ſo all his works do loudly proclaim it. He gave us 
our being,” and by preſerving us in it, doth renew the 


+ donation every moment. He hath placed us in a rich 


and well-farniſhed world, and liberally provided for 
all our neceſſitles: he raineth down bleſſings from 
heaven upon us, and cauſeth the earth to bring forth 
our proviſion ; he giveth us our food and raiment; 
and while we are ſpending the produMons of one 
— he is pteparing for us againſt another. He 
eeteneth our lives with innumerable comforts, and 
gratifieth every faculty with ſuitable objects. The 

eye of his providence is always upon tis, and h 

watcheth for our ſafety when we ate faſt afteep, nel- 
ther minding him nor ourſelves, But, teſt we ſhould 
think theſe teſtimonies of his kindnefs leſs conſider- 
able, becauſe they are the eaſy iſſues of his omnipotent 
power, and do not put him to any trouble or pain, he 
hath taken a more wonderful method to endear him- 
felf to us; he hath teſtified his affection to us, by ſuf - 
fering, as well as by doing; and, becauſe he could not 
ſuffer in his ot /h nature, hie aſſumed ours. The eter- 
tal Son of God did clothe hirtfelf with the infirmities 
of oar fleſh, and left the company of thoſe innocent and 
dleſſed ſpirits, who knew well how to love and adote 
bim, that he might dwelf among ſnen, and wreſtle with 
the obſtinacy of that rebellious race, to reduce them 
to their allegiance and felicity, and then to offer hini- 
ſelf up as à ſacrifice and propitiatioh for them, I re- 
member one of the poets harh an ingenious fancy to 
expreſs the paſſion wherewith he found himſelf over- - 
come, after a long refiſtance © That the god of love 
had ſhot all his golden arrows at him, but could ne- 
a ver 
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ver pierce his heart, till at length he put himſelf into 
the bow, and darted himſelf ſtraight into his breaſt, 
Methinks, this doth ſome way adumbrate God's me- 
thod of dealings with men, He had long contended 
with a ſtubborn world, and thrown down many a bleſ- 
fling upon them; and, when all his other gifts could 
not prevail, he at laſt made a gift of himſelf, to teſ - 
tify his affection, and engage theirs. The account 
which we have of our Saviour's liſe in the goſpel, 
doth all along preſent us with the hiſtory of his love; 
all the pains that he took, and the troubles that he 
endured, were the wonderful effects, and uncontroul- 
able evidences of it, But O that laſt, that diſmal 
ſcene ! Is it poſſible to remember its and queſtion his 
kindneſs, or deny him ours ? Here, here it is (my 
dear friend) that we ſhould fix our moſt ſerious and 
folemn thoughts: That Chriſt may dwell in our hearts 
by faith ; that wwe being rooted and grounded in love, 
way be able to . we. tr with all ſaints, what is 
the breadth and, length, and depth, and height ; and 
to know the love of Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge, 

that aue may be filled with all the fulneſs of God. 
We ought alſd frequently to refle& on thoſe par- 
ticular tokens of favour and love which God hath be- 
ſtowed on nary : how long he hath borne with 
our follies and fins, and waited to be gracious unto 
us; wreſtling, äs it were, with the ſtubbornneſs of 
our hearts, and eſſaying every method to reclaim us. 
We ſhould keep a regiſter in our minds of all the e- 
minent bleſſings and deliverances we have met with; 
ſome whereof have been ſo conveyed, that we might 
clearly perceive they were not the iſſues of chance, 
but the gracious effects of the divine favour, and the 
ſignal returns of our prayers. Nor ought we to imbit- 
ter the thoughts of theſe things with any harſh or un- 
1 worthy 
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worthy ſuſpicion, as if they were defignied on purpoſe 
to enhance our guilt, and heighten our eternal dam 
nation. No, no, my friend; God is love, and he 
hath no pleaſure in the rain of his creatures, If they 
abuſe his goodnefs, and turn his grace into wanton- 
neſs, and thereby themſelves into the greater 
depth of guift ifery, this is the effect of their 
obſtinate wickedneſs, and not the defign of thoſe be- 
nefits which he beſtows. | 

If theſe conſiderations had once begotten! in our 
hearts a real love and affection towards Almighty 
God, that would eaſily lead us unto the other branch- 
2 and therefore I ſhall need fay the lefs 

We ſhall fick our hearts enlarged in charity to- 
wards men, by conſidering the 7. hls 
refaion wherein they ftandun- 2. f, chart, nor 
to God, and th&impreffe 3 j 

Fr men are nearly 
his image which are ſtamped „e God. 
upon them. They are nor on- a7 pp ot 
ly his creatures, the workmanſhip of bis hands, but 
uch of whom he takerh ſpeciaf care, and for whom 
he bath a very dear and render regard; having laid 
the deſigns of their happineſs before the foundations 
of the world, and being willing ro five and converſe 
with them to aff the ages of eternity. The meaneſt 
and moſt contemꝑtibſe perſon whom we behold, is the 
offspring of heaven, one of the children of the Moſt 


ſelf of that relation, fo long as God hath not ab- 
dicated and Wifowned him by a final ſentence, he will 
have us to acknowledge him as one of his, and as 
fach to embrace him with a ſincere and cordial af- 
ſection. You know what a great concertiment we 
are wont to have for thoſe that do any ways belong 
to the perſon whom. we love; how we lay hold 

” F 3 on 


gh: and how ever unworthy he might behave him- 
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on every opportunity to gratify the child or the ſer- 
vant of a friend; and ſure our love towards God 
would as naturally ſpring forth in charity towards 
men, did we mind the intereſt that he is pleaſed to 
take in them, and conſider, that every ſoul is dear- 
er unto him than all the material world, and that he 
did not account the blood of his Son tas great a price 
for their redemption, r 
Again, As all men ſtand in a near 323 to Cady 
. fo they have (hill ſo much of his 
That they carry his image ES on them, as may 
| oblige and excite us to love 
them, In ſome this image is more eminent and con- 
ſpicuous, and we can diſcern the lovely tracts of wi 
dom and goodneſs : and though in others it be miſer- 
ably ſullied and defaced, yet is it not altogether razed ; 
ſome lineaments at leaſt da ſtill remain. All men are 
endued with rational and immortal ſouls, with un- 
derſtandings and wills capable of the highelt and 
moſt excellent things: and if they be at preſent diſ- 
ordered and put out of tune by wickedneſs and fol- 
ly, this may indeed move our paſſion, but ought not 
in reaſon to extinguiſh our love When we ſee a 
perſon of a rugged humour, and perverſe diſpoſition, 
full of malice and diſſimulation, very fooliſh and very 
proud, it is hard to fall in love with an object that 
preſents itſelf unto us under an idea ſo little grateful 
and lovely. But when we ſhall conſider theſe evil qua- 
lities as the diſcaſes and diſtempers of a ſoul, which in 
itſelf is capable of all that wiſdom and goodneſs where- 
with the belt of ſaints have ever been gdorned, and 
which may one day come to be raiſed to ſuch heights 
of perfection, as ſhall render it a fit companion for 
the holy angels ; this will turn our averſion into pity, 
and make us behold him with ſuch reſentments, as we 
ſhould have when we did look upon a beautiful 2 
8 ; K 


image upon them. 
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that were . mangled with wounds, or disfigured by 
ſome lothſome diſeaſe ; and, however we hate the 
vices, we ſhall not ceaſe to love the man. 
In the next * For parilyng our ſouls, and diſs 
jntangling our affections from 3 
2 and enjoyments of this 45 1 2 
lower life, let us frequently pon- ſider the digni C 
der the excellency and dignity of 6nd 
our nature, and what a ſhameful of our na _ 
and unworthy thing it is for ſo noble and divine a crea- 
ture as the ſoul of man, to be ſunk and immerſed in 
brutiſh and ſenſual luſts, or amuſed with airy and 
fantaſtical delights, and fo to loſe the reliſh of ſolid 
and ſpiritual pleaſures ; that the beaſt ſhould be fed 
and pampergd, and the man and the Chriſtian be 
ſtarved in us. Did we but mind who we are; and 
for what we were made, this would teach us in a 
right ſenſe to reverence and ſtand in awe of our 
ſelves ; it would beget a holy modeſty and ſhamefac- 
edneſs, and make us very ſhy and reſerved in the 
uſe of the moſt innocent and allowable pleaſures. 
It will be very effectual to the ſame purpoſe, that 
ue frequently raiſe our minds to- ,,, ſhould '% wh 
wards heaven, and repreſent to þ i ft 4 , k 
our thoughts the joys that are at 2 þ = 1 X 
God's right hand, thoſe pleaſures U. Y | 
that endure for evermore ; for every man that hath. 
this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, even as he is 
pure. If our heavenly country be much in our 
thoughts, it will make us, as rangers and pilgrims, 
to abſtain. from fleſhly luſts, which war againſt the 
foul ; and keep ourſelves unſputted from this world, 
that we may be fit for the enjoyments and felicities 
of the other. But then we muſt ſee, that our no- 
tons of heaven be not groſs and carnal, that we dr 
John iii, 3, ; 
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not of a Mahometart paridife, nor reſt on thoſe me- 
taphars and ſimilitndes by which theſe joys are ſome- 
times repreſented. Por this might perhaps have 1 
quite con effect: it might intangle us further 
in carnal affections, and we ſhould be ready to in- 
dulge ourſelves in a very liberal foretaſte of thoſe plex 
ſures, wherein we had placed our everlaſting felicity. 
But when we come once to conceive aright of thoſe 
pure and ſpiritual pleaſures; when the happineſs we 
propoſe to ourſelves, is from the ſight, and love, and 
enjoyment of God, and our minds are filled with the 
hopes and fore-thonghts of that bleſſed eſtate, O how 
mean and contemptible will all things here below 
appear in our eyes! With what difdain ſhall we re- 
ject the groſs and muddy pleaſures that would deprive 
us of thoſe celeſtial enjoyments, or any way unfit and 
mdiſpoſe us for them! 

The laſt branch of religion is hnmility : and ſure 
Haile arif- we can never want matter of confi- 
— — deration for begerting it, All ont 
il. aur follicy and our fins, may help to 
our failings. lt down that fond and over- 
weening conceit which we are apt to entertain of our- 
ſelves. That which makes any body eſteem us, is 
their knowledge or apprehenſion of ſome little good, 
and their ignorance of a great deal of evil that may 
be in us: were they thoroughly acquainted with us, 
they would quickly change their opinion. The 
thoughts that paſs in our heart, in the beſt and molt 
ſerious day of our life, being expoſed unto publick 
view, would render us either hateful or ridiculous. 
And now, however we conceal our failings from one 
another, yet ſure we are conſcious of them ourſelves; 
and ſome ferious reflexions upon them, would much 

qualify and allay the yanity of our ſpirits. pl 
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holy men have come really to think worſe of them- 
ſelves, than of any other perſon in the world : not 
but that they know that groſs and ſcandalous vices 
are in their nature more heinous than the ſurpriſals 
of temptations and infirmity ; but becauſe they were 
much more intent on their own miſcarriages, than 
on thoſe of their neighbours ; and did conſider all 
the aggravations of the one, and every thing that 
might be ſuppoſed to diminiſh and alleviate the o- 
the: 


But it well 2 pa by a pious writer, that 
the deepeſt and moſt pure humili- 
ty dothnot ſo much ariſe from the Thong _ Pr 
conſideration of our own faults and i by þ j 9895 
defects, as from a calm and quiet off thoughts of 

: 1 . ourſelver, 

contemplation of the divine puri- | 
ty and goodneſs. Our ſpots never appear ſo clearly, 
a3 when we place them before this infinite light; and 
we never ſeem leſs in our own eyes, than when we 
look down upon ourſelves from on high. O how 
little, how nothing do all thoſe ſhadows of perfecti- 
on then appear, for which we are wont to value 
ourſelves ! That humility which cometh from a 
view of our own ſinfulneſs and miſery, is more turbu- 
lent and boiſterous ; but the other layeth us full as 
low ; and wanteth nothing but that anguiſh and vex- 
ation wherewith our ſouls are apt to boil when they 
ue the neareſt object of our thoughts. k 

There remains yet another means for begetting 
2 holy and religious diſpoſiti- 
on in the ſoul; and that is, 
fervent and hearty prayer. 


Prayer another in- 
ftrument of religion. 


Holineſs is the gift of God: indeed the greateſt 
gift he doth beſtow, or we are capable to receive; 
ad he hath promiſed the Holy Spirit to thoſe that 
ikit of him, In prayer we make the neareſt ap- 
proaches 
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proaches to God, and lie open to the influences of 
heaven. Then it is that the Sun of righteouſneſz 
doth viſit us with his directeſt rays and diffipateth 
our darkneſs, and imprinteth his image on our ſouls, 
I cannot now inſiſt on the advantages of this exerciſe, 
or the diſpoſitions wherewith it ought to be perform- 
ed; and there is no need I ſhould, there being ſo 
many books that treat on this ſubject. I ſhall only 
tell you, that as there is one fort of prayer wherein 
we make uſe of the voice, which is neceſſary in pu- 
blick, and may ſometimes have its own advantages 
in private; and _— —— though, we utter 
| A no ſound, yet we conceive the 
ren worry f expreſhons and form the words, 
Pilcher. zs it were, in our minds: fe 
there is a third and more ſublime kind of prayer, 
wherein the ſoul takes a higher flight, and, having 
collected all irs forces by long and ſerious | meditati- 
on, it darteth itſelf (if I may ſo ſpeak) towards God 
in ſighs and groans, and thoughts too big for exprel- 
fion: as when, after a deep contemplation of the 
divine perfections appearing in all his works of won- 
der, it addreſſeth itſelf unto him in the profoundelt 
adoration of his majeſty and glory; er when, after 
fad reflexions on its vileneſs and miſcarriages, it 
ſtrates itſelf before him with the greateſt con- 
Rien and forrow, not daring to lift up its eyes, ot 
utter one word in his preſence: or when, having 
well conſidered the of holineſs, and = 1 
ſpeakable felicity of thoſe that are truly good, 
panteth after God, and fendeth up ſuch vigorous 
and ardent deſires wy words cat 11 4 
z continuing and repeating each of theſe 
1 as it finds itſelf upheld by the force and im- 
pulſe of the previous meditation. | 
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This mental prayer is of all other the moſt effe- 
Qual to purify the ſaul, and diſpoſe it unto a holy 
and religious temper 3 and may be termed the great 
ſecret of devotion, and one of the molt powerful in- 
ſruments of the divine life, And it may be the 
apoltle hath a peculiar reſpe& unto it when be faith, 
that the Spirit hefpeth our infirmitics, making inter» 
ceſſion for us with groanings that cannet be uttered s 
or, as the original may bear, that cannot be worded. 
Yet I do not {0 much recommend this ſort of prayer, 
az to ſuperſede the uſe of the other: for we have 
ſo many ſeveral thingy y f 
of this nature requireth ſo much time, and fo great 
an intention of ſpirit, that it were not eaſy therein to 
overtake them all: to ſay nothing that the deep ſighs 
and heavings of the heart which are wont to accom- 
pany it, are ſomething oppreſſive to nature, and make 
it hard to continue long in them. But certainly a 
ſew of theſe inward aſpirations will do more than a 
great many fluent and melting expreſſions. 

Thus, my dear friend, I have briefly propoſed the 
method which I judge proper for /; ho 
moulding the foul into a boly e . he 
fame, © And the fame means nerd 20 the 
vhich ſerve to beget this divine 2 22 2 
temper, mult till be practiſed ſor bs begun. 
luengthening and advancing it: and therefore I ſhall 
recommend but one more for that purpoſe z and it 
«the frequant and conſcientions ory, % f the 
de of the boly facrament which is 4% no, 
peculiarly appointed ta nguriſh and **” 
wereaſe the ſpiritual life, when once it is begot- 
i in the ſoul, All the inſtruments of religion do 
meet together in this ordinance ; and while we ad- 
wels ourſelves unto it, we are put to practiſe all 
de rules which we mentioned before. Theo —1 

t 
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that we make the ſevereſt ſurvey of our actions, and 
lay the ſtricteſt obligations on ourſelves : then are 
our minds raiſed to the higheſt contempt of the 
world, and every grace doth exerciſe itſelf with the 
greateſt activity and vigour : all the ſubjects of con- 
templation do there preſent themſelves unto us with 
the greateſt advantage : and then, if eyer, doth the 
foul make its moſt powerful fallies towards heaven, 
and aſſault it with a holy and acceptable force. And 
certainly the negle& or careleſs performance of this 
duty is one of the chief cauſes that bedwarfs our re- 
ligion, and makes us continue of ſo low a ſize. 

But it is time I ſhould put a cloſe to this letter, 
which is grown to a far greater bulk than at firſt J 
intended, If theſe poor papers can do you the 
ſmalleſt ſervice, I ſhall think myſelf very happy in 
this undertaking ; at leaſt I am hopeful you will 
kindly accept the ſincere endeavours of a perſon who 
would fain acquit himſelf of ſome part of that which 
he owes you, a 


Ann 


ND now, O moſt gracious God, father and foun- 
tain of mercy and goodneſs, who haſt bleſſed ut 
with the knowledge of our happineſs, and the way 
that leadeth unto it, excite in our ſouls ſuch ardent 
defires after the one, as may put us forth to the di- 
ligent proſecution of the other, Let us neither pre- 
fume on our own ſtrength, nor diſtruſt thy divine 
aſſiſtance ; but, while wwe are doing our utmoſt en- 


eavours, teach us ſtill to depend on thee for ſuc- 


ceſs, Open our Eyes, O God, and teach us out of 


thy law. Bleſs us with an exact and tender ſenſe 
of our duty, and a knowledge te diſcern perverſe 
things, O that our ways were directed to keep thy 
atutes! Then ſhall ae not be aſhamed, hes 
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have reſpect unto all thy commandments. Poſſeſ 
our hearts with a generous and holy diſdain of all 
thoſe poor enjoyments which this world holdeth out 
toallure us, that they may never be able to neige 
our alſectiont, or betray us to any fin. Turn away 
our eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken thou us 
in thy lau. Fill our fonls with ſuch a deep ſenſe 
and full perſuaſion of thoſe great truths which thou 
haſt revealed in the goſpel, 'as may influente and re- 
gulate our. whole converſaticn; and that the life 
which aue henceforth live in the fleſh, we may live 
through faith in the Son of God. O that the infinite 
perfection of thy blefſed nature, and the aſtoniſhing 
expreſſions of thy goodneſs and love, may conquer and 
overpower our hearts ; that they may be conflantly 
riſing towards thee in flames of devouteſi affettion, 
and enlarging themſelves in ſincere and cordial love 
towards all the world for thy ſake; and that we 
may cleanſe ourſelves ſrom all filthineſs of fleſh and 
ſpirit, perfecting holineſs in thy ſear, without which 
we can never hope to behold and enjoy thee ! Finally, 
0 God, grant that the conſideration of what thou 
et, and what ue ourſelves are, may both humble 
und lay us low before thee, and alſo ftir up in us 
y Wl the fironge/t aud moft ardent aſpirations towards 
t thee, We defore to. reſign and give up ourſelves to 
ſe 
0 


the conduct of thy 'Holy Spirit. Lead us in thy 

truth, and teach ur; for thou art the Ged of our 

ſalvation : guide us with thy. counſel, and after» 
;- Wh wards receive us unto glory, for the merits and in- 
c- WM ffrcefiion of thy blefſed Son our Savicur. Amen. 
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The ſuperior excellency of the re- 


ligious. 


Pao v. xi. 26. 
The righteous it more excellent than his neighbour. 


E who confidereth the excellency and ad- 


vantage of piety and religion, how con- 


formable it is to the beſt principle of our 

nature, and how profitable to our intereſts, may 
juſtly wonder and be ſurpriſed at the bad entertain- 
ment it receives in the world; and eaſily conclude, 
that this muſt needs flow from ſome groſs miſtakes 
about it, and prejudices againſt it; fince it is ſo na- 
rural to us to love that which is good, and delight in 
that which is amiable, when things are not miſre- 
preſented. + | 
Certainly all who are enemies to holineſs, hare 
taken up falſe meaſures and diſadvantageous notions 
of it. The ſenſual perſon hateth it as harſh and un- 
leaſant, doing violence to his carnal appetites ; and 
ooks on religion as a contriyagce to deprive _ 
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kim of the pleaſures of this world, by propoſing 
thoſe of another. The politick wit lights it as- 
fooliſh and imprudent; and though he acknowledge 
4t a neceſſary inſtrument of government, a good de- 
vice to overawe a multitude, yet he counts it a great 
weaknefs to be further concerned in it than may be 
conſiſtent with, and ſubſervient to ſecular deſigns. 
Again, the gallants of our age deſpiſe it as a baſc 
ignoble temper, unworthy of a high birth and gen- 
tcel education, incident to meaner ſouls, proceeding 
from cowardly and ſuperſtitious fear, depreſſing the 
mind, and rendering it incapable of high and afpir- 
ing thoughts. Hence they make it their buſineſs to 
pour contempt upon piety, and advance che reputa- 
tion of thoſe vitious courſes which themſelves have 
embraced; and becauſe there are yet ſome left, 
who, by practiſing and recommending virtue, do op- 
poſe and condemn their lewd practices, they ſtudy to 
arenge themſclves on them hy the perſecution of 


their tongues, and all the ſcoffs IT 


cat invent and utter: which hath p a mean moſt 


. unhappily ſucceſsful to deter many weak.minds from 


goodneſs, making them. chuſe to be wicked; that 
they may not be laughed at. 

It is to difcover the groſſneſs of this miſtake, and 
expoſe the abſurdities and unreafonableneſs of theſe 
principles and practices; to vindicate the excellency 
of piety, and to recommend it to all truly generous 
fouls, that we have made choice of this text; whieh: 
tells us in ſhort and plain terms, that he righteous is 
more excellent than his neighbour. | 

None can be ſo little acquainted with the ſeripture- 
lialect, as not to know, that though ape 7 
m its trueſt acceptation importeth only the o 
don of thoſe duties we owe our neighbour, yet it is 
alually taken more largely for picty andwwirtue in ge- 
G. 2 neral, 
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neral, And good reaſon too; fince there is no part 
of our duty but we owe it as a debt unto God; no 
exerciſe of religion but it is an act of juſtice. Whence 
the clear importance of the text is, that whatever ex · 
celleney other perſons may pretend to, the pious and 
religious men are the truly noble and generous per- 
tons in the world? as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, The 
ſaints are excellent ones in the earth. | 
Now, we ſhall not trouble you with any further 
explication of the words, which are ſo clear, or with 
any diviſion of a propoſition ſo ſimple ;, but ſhall il- 
luſtrate and confirm the aſſertion, by producing ſuch 
andoubted evidences of nobleneſs and excellency, 3s 
are propet to gaalincſs, and to thoſe who practiſe it; 
where we may have occaſion to hint at ſuch chara- 
Qers of a pious man, as, beſides the general deſign, 
may perhaps ſerve to put us in mind of ſome parts of 
our duty which we are not fo careful to obſerve; and 
which therefore may be uſcful even to thoſe who 
have already embraced the practice of religion. 
Being to ſpeak of the nobleneſs and excellency of 
religion, it may be expected we ſhould ſay ſqmething 
of its origin and extract; that being the whole of 
nobility which ſome underſtand, and others pretend 
to. We might take occaſion to diſcover the folly of 
glorying in the antiquity of an illuſtrious houſe, or 
the famed virtue of worthy anceſtors, who perhaps, 
were they alive, would diſown their degenerate pro- 
geny. But ſhall not inſiſt upon this; it is a vanity 
which hath been chaſtiſed ſufficiently even by Hear 
then pens, Nay, we ſhall fo far comply with the 
common ſentiments of the world, as to acknowledge, 
that high birth and liberal education may contribute 
much to elevate the minds of men, and accuſtom 
them to great thoughts. But ſure, whatever adven- 
tages any may pretend to by their birth, there ate 
| 3 none 
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none to be preferred to the children of God, the 
blood- royal of heaven, the brethren of Chriſt; of 
whom we may fay, that as-he ir, ſo are they, each 
one reſembling the ſon of a ling. 

If we trace the lines of carthly extraction, we ſhall 
find them all meet in one point, all terminate in duſt 
and carth. But in the heraldry of heaven we ſhall 
find a twofold pedigree. Sin is the offspring of hell, 
and wicked men are of their father the devil whoſe- 
work they perform. On the other hand, holine/7 is 
the ſeed of God, and the ſaints have obtained to be 
called the ſons of the Moft High.. And think not 
theſe are empty titles, and big words, to amuſe the 
world; no, they are equally juſt and important. 
Pious men are really parti%ers of the divine nature, 
and ſhall obtain an intereſt in the inheritance which is 
entailed on that relation. Never were the qualities 
of a parent more really derived unto their children, 
than the image and ſimilitude of the divine excellen- 
cies are ſtamped upon theſe heaven- born ſouls: ſome 
beams of that eternal light are darted in upon them, 
and make them ſhine with an eminent ſplendor; and 
they are always-aſpiring to a nearer conformity with 
tim, ſill breathing after a further communication of 
tus Holy Spirit, and daily finding the power thereof 
correcting the ruder deformities of their natures, and 
ſzperinducing the beautiful delineations of God's image 
upon them, that any who obſerve them · may perceive 
their relatiom to God, by the excellency of their de- 
portment in the world; as will clearly appear in the 
ſequel of our diſcourſe, * 

Having ſpoken of the righteous or godly man's ex- 
cellency, in regard of his birth and extraction, we 
proceed: to conſider his qualities and endowments ; 
and ſhall begin with thoſe of his underſtanding, his 
knowledge, and wiſdom. The wiſe man tells us, 
G 3 that 
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that a man of underſtanding is of an excellent ſpi- 
rit. And ſure, if any man in the world is to be ac 
counted of for knowledge, it is the pious man, His 
knowledge is converſant about the nobleſt objects; 
he contemplates that infinite being, whoſe perfeCti- 
ons can never enough be admired, but ſtill afford new 
matter to aſtoniſh and delight him, to raviſh his affe - 
ctions, to raiſe his wonder. He ſtudies the law of 
God, which maketh him wiſer than all his teachers, 
As the reverend Dr. Tilluſan hath it, It is deſer- 
* vedly accounted an excellent piece of knowledge, 
* to underitand the laws of the land, the cuſtoms of 
* the country we live in; how much more to know 
* the ſtatutes of heaven, the eternal laws of righte- 
© ouſneſs, the will of the univerſal »r22arch, and the 
*« cuſtoms of that country where we hope to live for 
* ever?” And, if we have a mind to the ſtudies of 
nature and human ſcience, he is beſt diſpoſed for it, 
having his faculties cleared, and his underſtanding 
heightened hy divine contemplations, F 

But his knowledge doth not reſt in ſpeculations, 
but directeth his practice, and determineth his choice. 
And he is the molt prudent as well as the moſt 
knowing perſon. He knows howto ſecure his greateſt 
intereſt, to provide for the longeſt life, to prefer ſor 
Id treaſures to gilded trifles, the ſoul to the body, 
eternity to a moment. He knoweth the temper of 
his owa ſpirit; he can moderate his paſſions, and 
over-rule his carnal appetites: which gertainly is 3 
far more important piece of wiſdom, than to under 
ſtand the intrigues of a ſtate, to fathom the councils 
of princes, to know the pulſe of a people, or ba- 
lance the intereſt of kingdoms. Yea, prety doth 
heighten and advance even. moral: prudence idelfs 
bath, obliging and. directipg a man to order his affairs 
eith diſcretion. it. maketh the jqrmple Wiſe, = 
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what was faid by holy David, and twice repeated 
by his wiſe ſon, will hold good in every man's expe- 
rience, that the ſear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wiſd;. And thus much of the knowledge and wits 
dom wherein the rightcous man excelleth his neigh- 
bour. | 

We proceed to another of his-endowments, the 
greatneſs of his mind, and his contempt of the 
world, We can never take better meaſures of a 
man's ſpirit, than from the things he delighteth in, 
and ſets his heart upon: Qualit amor, talis animus. 
To be taken up with trifles, and concerned in little 
things, is an evidence of a weak and naughty mind; 
And ſo are all wicked and irreligious perſons, Their 
thoughts are confined to low and mean things; de- 
flgns of ſcraping together money, or ſpending» t ia 
luxury; or of ſatisfying a paſhon or pleaſing a luſt'; 
of obtaining the favour of great ones, or the applauſe , 
of the vulgar. The greateſt happineſs they aim at; 
is, to be maſter of the country where they live; to 
dwell in ſtately houſes, and to be backed with a traig 
of attendants; to lie ſoftly, and fare deliciouſly, and 
ſuch like attainments; which a wiſe man. would 
thiok himſelf unhappy if he could not deſpiſe, 

But the pious perſon hath his thoughts far above 
theſe painted vanities; his felicity is not patched up 
of ſo mean ſhreds z- it is imple, and compriſed” in ono 
chief good: his. ſoul advanceth iaſelf-by rational paſs 
hons towards the author of its being, the fountain of 
goodneſs and pleaſure :- He hath none. in heaven but 
tim; and there is. nzxa upon earth whom be defires 
befide him. 

The knowledge of nature hath: been reputed a 
good mean to enlarge the ſoul, and brecd ia it a con- 
tempt of earthly enjoyments. He that hath accu- 
hinz{clf to conkder-the- vaſtneſs of the uni- 

| verſe, 
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i verſe, and the ſmall proportion which the point we 
live in bears to the reſt of the world, may perhaps 
come to think leſs of the poſſaſſions of ſome acres, or 
of that fame which can at moſt ſpread itſelf through 
a ſmall corner of this carth, Whatever be in this, 
ſure I am that the knowledge of God, and the fre- 
quent. thoughts of heaven, muſt needs prove far 
more effectual to clevate and aggrandize the mind, 
When once the ſoul by contemplation is raiſed to 
any right apprehenſion of the divine perfections, and 
the foretaſtes of celeſtial bliſs ; bow will this world, 
and all that is in it, vaniſh and diſappear before his 
eyes! with what holy diſdain will he look down up- 
on things, which are the higheſt objects of other 
mens ambitious deſires! All the ſplendor of courts, 
all the pageantry of greatneſs, will no more dazzle 
his eyes, than the faint luſtre of a g/ow-wworm will 
trouble the eagle, after it hath been beholding the 
ſun. He is little concerned who obtained this dig- 
nity, or that fortune; who firs higheſt at table, or 
goes ſirſt out of the door. His thoughts are taken 
up with greater matters; how he ſhall pleaſe his ma- 
ker, and obtain an intereſt in that land of promiſe, 
ſome of the fruits whercof he hath already taſted, 
And from thence ariſeth that conſtant. and equal 
frame of ſpirit, which the pious man's mind maintains 
in all the changes and viciſſitudes of things; while 
he who hath not his ſpirit balanced with religious 
principles, is lift up and caſt down like a ſhip on the 
„with every variation of fortuc, and partakes per- 
aps of all the motions of this inferior world, where- 
unto his heart and affections are faſtened. And cer» 
tainly he mult be far more happy and generous both, 
who ſitteth looſe to the world, and car with the 
greateſt calmneſs and tranquillity poſſeſs his own ſoul, 
while all things without are in hurry and confuſion, 
| Private 
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Private diſaſters cannot diſcompoſe him, nor publick 
calamities reach him: he looks upon the troubles and 
combuſtions of the world, as men do on the ruin and 
deſolation of cities wherein themſelves have little in- 
tereſt, with no other concernment than that of pity, 
to ſee men trouble themſelves and others to ſo - little 
urpoſe. Si fradtus illabatur orbit: If the world 
ſhould ſhake, and the foundations of the earth be 
removed; yet would he reſt ſecure in a full acquie- 
kence to the will of God, and confident dependence 
on his providence: He ſhall not be afraid of evil ti- 
dings : and his heart is fixed, truſting in the Lord. 
And this, by the affinity, will Icad us to another 
endowment, wherein the excellency of the righteous 
man doth appear; and that is, that heroick magnani- 
mity and courage wherewith he is inſpired, and which 
makes him confidently atchieve the moſt difficult acti - 
ons, and reſolutely undergo the hardeſt ſufferings 
that he is called to. For this ſce the epiltle to the 
Hebrews, chap. xi. ver. 33. Through faith ſome 
have ſubdued kingoms, &c. this was their active 
courage; ver. 35. Others again were tortured, &c. 
this was their paſſive courage ; which in Chriſtians is 
moſt eminent and uſeful, True valour doth more 
appear by ſuffering than by doing; and doubtleſs this 


45 the hardeſt trial of the ewo, Were it not for ſuf- 


tering hardſhips, the greateſt coward in the world 
would be man enough for the higheſt enterprizes. It 
is not ſo much the difficulty of great actions, as the 
danger that attends them, which makes men fear to 
undertake them: fo that to ſuffer chearfully muſt be 
the greateſt proof of courage. And ſure, we may 
appeal to the world to produce ſuch eminent inſtances 
of fortitude and reſolution, as Chriſtian martyrs have 
ſhewn under thoſe torments which cannot be menti- 
med without horror. How often hath their con- 
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ſtancy amazed their bloody perſecutors, and out- 


wearied the cruelties of their tormentors! Nor was 


this patience per force: they might have ſaved them 
ſelves that trouble, by throwing a little incenſe into tie 
fire, or ſpeaking a few blaſphemous words; but well 
had they learned xf 0 fear thoſe who' can kill the 
body, &c. Nor were they borne ont by an obſtinat 
humour, and perverſe Stoical wilfulneſs: they were 
neither ſtupid arid inſenſible, nos proud and ſelf- con. 
ceited ; but their ſufferings were undertaken with 
calmneſs, and ſuſtained with moderation. 

Let Heathen Rome boaſt of a Regulus, a Decius 
or ſome two or three more, ſtimulated by a deſire of 
glory, and perhaps animated by ſome ſecret hopes of 
future reward, who have devoted their life to the 
fervice of their country. But, alas! what is this to 
an infinite number, not only of men, but even of 
women and children, who have died for the profeſi- 
on of their faith; neither ſeeking or expecting any 


praiſe from men? And tell me who among the He- 


then did \ willingly endure the loſs of reputation? 
Nay, that was their idol, and they could: not part 
with it. And certainly it is a great meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit, to be overawed with fear of diſgrace, and de- 
pend upon the thoaghts of the people. True cou- 
rage doth equally fortify the mind againſt all thole 
evils, and will make a man hazard his bonour, a 
well as other things, when occaſion calls for it. 
Now, if the celebrated actions of the Heathens 
come ſhort of true courage, what ſhall we ſay of the 
furious boldnefs of the Hectors of our age, who pre- 


tend to proweſs and gallantry by far leſs reaſonable 


methods? when, blinded with paſſion, and animated 
with wine, they are ready enough, on half a quar- 
rel, to hazard their own, and their neighbour's life, 
and ſoul too, in a duel? yea, they will not . to 
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brave heaven itſelf, and to provoke the Almighty by 
their horrid oaths and blaſphemies. And one ſhould 
think, that theſe mult needs be the hardieſt and moſt 
raliant people in the world; if they are not afraid of 
the Almighty, ſure nothing elſe ſhould fright them, 
And yet you ſhall find theſe very perſons, when caſt 
on a bed by ſickneſs, or brought to the ſcaffold by 
juſtice, to betray a miſerable faintneſs aud puſillani- 
mity ;- they are forced now to think on the terrors of 
death, and the more terrible conſequences of it; and 
their counterfeit courage, being deſtitute of thoſe 
props which formerly ſuſtained it, doth now diſcover 
us weakneſs, Nor is it any wonder: for what ſhould 
make a man willingly leave this world, unleſs he ex- 
pected a more happy condition in another? Certain» 
ly there is nothing can fortify the ſoul with a true 
and manly courage, but a confidence in God, and 
hopes of future bleſſedneſs. The wicked flee when 
no man purſueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion: 
and from that accounted wore excellent than bis 
neighbour. 

From courage and magnanimity, we paſs to that 
which is the genuine iſſue and ordinary conſequent of 
it, the liberty and freedom of the righteous perſon, 
Liberty is a privilege ſo highly rated by all men, that 
many run the greateſt hazards for the very name of 
it; but there are few that enjoy it. I ſhall not ſpeak 
of thoſe fetters of ceremony, and chains of ſtate, 
wherewith great men are tied; which makes their 
ations conſtrained, and their converſe uncaſy: this 
8 more to be piticd than blamed. But wicked and 
umeligious perſons are under a far more ſhameful bon» 
lage: they are ſlaves to their own luſts, and ſuffer 
the violence and tyranny of their irregular appetites, 
This is frequently talked of, but ſeldom conſidered 
er believed; and therefore it will not be * 
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bring an inſtance or two for the illuſtration of it. Ob- 
ſerve a paſhonate man, and you ſhall find him fre- 
quently tranſported and oyerpowered by his anger, 
and carried to thoſe extremities, of which a little 
time makes him aſhamed; and he becomes as much 
diſpleaſed with himſelf, as formerly he was with his 
adverſary: and yet, on the next occaſion, he will 
obey that ſame paſſion which he hath condemned. 
What a drudge is a covetous man to his riches, which 
take up his thoughts all the day long, and break his 
ſleepin the night! How muſt the ambitious man fawn 
and flatter, and croſs his humour with hopes to fatiſ- 
fy it; ſtoop to the ground that he may aſpire, court- 
ing and careſſing thoſe whom he hates; which doubt- 
leſs is done with a great violence and conſtraint! 
The drunkard, when he awakes, and hath ſlept out 
his cups and his frolick humour, and finds his head 
aking, his ſtomach qualmiſh, and perhaps his purſe 
empty, and reflects on the folly and unhandſome ex- 
preſſions or actions he may have fallen into in his 
drink, how will he condemn himſelf for that exceſs! 
what harangues ſhall we have from him in the praiſe 
of temperance ! what promiſes and reſolutions of 
future ſobriety! and yet, on the next occaſion, 
the poor flave ſhall be dragged away to the u- 
vern by thoſe whom he mult call his friends; and 
thank them who put that abuſe upon him, which 
a wiſe and ſober perſon will rather die than ſuffer, 
Further, the luxurious would fain preſerve or reco- 
ver his health; and to this end finds it requiſite to 
keep a temperate and ſober diet. No; but he muſt 
not. He is preſent at a feaſt, and his ſuperior appe- 
tite calls for a large meaſure of delicious fare; and 
his yum muſt be pleaſed, though the whole body 
thould ſuffer for it: or he hath met with a lewd wo- 
man; and though his whole bones ſhould rot, and 
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a dart ſtrike through his liver, yet muſt he obey the 
commands of his luſts : He goeth after ber ftraight- 
way, as the ox goeth to the Aue, or as a fool to 
the correction of the ſtocks, Now, there can be no 
greater evidence of ſlavery and bondage, than thus to 
do what themſelves know to be prejudicial, It were 
eaſy to illuſtrate this bondage and thraldom of the 
foul, in all the other inſtances of vice and impiety, 
And certainly what St. Peter faith of ſome falſe 
teachers, may be well applicd to all wicked perſons, 
While they promiſe freedom, they themſelves are the 
ſervants of corruption : for of whom a man is over» 
come, of the ſame is he brought in bondage. 

But the holy and religious perſon hath broken 
theſe fetters, caſt off the yoke of fin, and become 
the freeman of the Lord. It is religion that reſtores 
freedom to the ſoul, which philoſophy did pretend 
to: it is that which doth ſway and moderate all thoſe 
blind paſhons and impetuous affections, which elſe 
would hinder a man from the pofſeſhon and enjoy- 
ment of himſelf ; and makes him maſter of his own 
thonghts, motions, and defires, that he may do with 
freedom what he judgeth moſt honeſt and convenient. 
And thus the righteout man excelleth his neighbour, 
# much as a freeman doth the baſeſt ſlave, 

Another particular wherein the nobleneſs and ex- 
cellency of religion doth appear, is in a charitable 
and benign temper. There is no greater evidence 
of a baſe and narrow ſoul, than for a man to have 
al his thoughts taken up about private and ſelfiſh in- 
tereſt; and ſo, if they be well, not to care what be- 
cometh of the reſt of the world. On the other 
land, an extenſive charity and kindneſs, as it is the 
we half of our religion, ſo it is an eminent point of 
pnerofity, The righteous is gracious, and full” of 
empaſſion; he ſheweth farvour and lendeth 2 
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makes it his work to ſerve mankind as much as he is 
able. His bounty is not confined to his kindred and 
relations, to thoſe of his own party and mode of re- 
ligion: this were but a diſguiſed kind of ſelſ- love. 
It is enough to him that they are Chriſtians; or, if 
they were not, yet are they men; and therefore de- 
ſerve our pity, but not our hatred or neglect, be- 
cauſe of their errors, It is true, he carries a ſpecial 
kindneſs for thoſe in whom he diſcovers a principle 
of goodneſs and virtue; in thoſe excellent ones is all 
his delight. But then, he doth not take his meaſure 
ſo much from their judgment and opinions, as from 
the integrity of their life, and exactneſs of their 
practices. 

His charity doth not expreſs itſelf in one particu- 
lar inſtance, as that of giving of alms; but is vented 
as many ways as the variety of occaſions do call for, 
and his power can reach to. He aſſiſteth the poor 
with his money, the ignorant with his counſel, the 
afflicted with his comfort, the ſick with the beſt of 
his ſkill, all with his bleſſings and prayers. If he 
cannot build hoſpitals, yet he will ſtudy to perſuade 
thoſe who can: if he hath no money to redeem cap- 
tives, yet will he employ his intereſt in the court of 
heaven for their deliverance: though he cannot reco- 
ver a dying child to the afflicted parents, yet will be 
endeavour to perſuade them to ſubmiſſion and reſigua- 
tion, which will render them more happy; and will 
go hard, but he will find ſome way, either to benefit 
or oblige every man with whom he converſeth. Let 
no man upbraid us with the contrary practices of 
many high pretenders to religion, who are notedly 
ſelfiſh and churliſh perſons, We are not to defend 
the actions of all who would be thought godly : nor 
muſt you take your meaſures of piety from what you 
obſerye in them. But look through the goſpel, and 
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you ſhall find charity and bounty ſo paſſionately re- 
commended, ſo frequently inculcated, and ſo indiſ- 
penſably required, that you may eaſily conclude there 
are no Chriſtians in earneſt, but thoſe who practiſe 
n. Yea, fo peculiar is this hberal and benign tem- 
per to holy and religious perſons, that nothing but a 
faint reſemblance and falſe imitation is to be found 
elſewhere in the world. Other mens ſeeming bounty 
is always marred by the baſe principle it proceeds 
from, and ſelfiſh end it tends to. The Apoſtle hath 
told us, that a man may give all his goods to feed 
the poor, and yet want K ; and all theſe ex- 
pences ſhall profit him nothing. Importunity may 
perhaps wring ſomething out of his pocket, or a will- 
ingneſs to be delivered from the trouble of a miſer- 
able ſpectacle; but vanity, and a deſire of applauſe, 
have uſually the greateſt intereſt in his diſtributions, 
This made the hypocrites of old proclaim their alms 
with trumpets ; and this makes their ſucceſſors in our 
times delight to have their good works of this kind 
recorded to the greateſt advantage, that poſterity 

may read them on walls and publick regiſters. 
To the ſame principle muſt we refer what in the 
world paſſeth for a very conſiderable inſtance of ge- 
deroſity, the keeping of a great houſe and well-fur- 
diſhed table: which nevertheleſs is more ordinarily 
the effect of pride and vain-glory, than of humility 
or hoſpitality. It is a part of their ſplendor and 
ſtate; and they deck their tales for the ſame end 
that they put on fine cloaths, to be talked of and ad- 
mired in the world. You may gueſs it by the per- 
ſons whom they entertain; who are ufually ſuch as 
need leaſt of their charity, and for whom they have 
many times as little kindneſs or concernment, as an 
mkeeper for his gueſts: nor are they leſs mercenary 
dan he; the one ſells his meat for money, the other 
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for praiſe. Far more generous is the practice of the 
- pious man; who, as he chuſeth moſt to benefit thoſe 
who can make him no recompence, ſo he doth not 
trouble the world with the noiſc of his charity; yea 
his left hand knoweth not what his right hand be- 
ftoweth : and that which doth moſt endear his boun- 

ty, is the love and affection whence it proceeds, 
We ſhall name but one inſtance more wherein the 
righteous man excelleth hit neighbour ; and that is, 
his venerable temperance and purity, He hath riſen 
above the vaporous ſphere of ſenſual pleaſure, which 
darkeneth and debaſeth the mind, which ſullies its 
luſtre, and abates its native vigour; while profane 
perſons, wallowing in impure luſts, do fink them- 
ſelves below the condition of men, Can there be 
any ſpark of generoſity, any degree of excellency in 
him who makes his belly his god, or places his felici- 
ty in the embraces of a {trumpet ? We ſpoke before 
of the ſlavery, we ſpeak now of the deformity of 
theſe ſins; and ſhall add, that one of the moſt ſhame» 
ful and miſerable ſpectacles in the world, is, to ſee a 
man born to the uſe of reaſon, and perhaps to an e- 
minent fortune, drink away his religion, his reaſon, 
his ſenſe; and ſo expoſe himſelf to the pity of wiſe 
men, the contempt of his own ſervants, the deriſion 
of his children, and fools, to every danger, and to 
every ſnare; and that this muſt paſs in the eyes of 
many for a piece of gallantry, and neceſſary accom- 
pliſhment of a gentleman, Good God! how are the 
minds of men poiſoned with perverſe notions? what 
unreaſonable meaſures do they take of things? We 
may expect next they ſhall commend theft, and make 
harangues to the praiſe of -parricide; for they are 
daily advancing the boldneſs of their impieties, and 
with confidence avowing them. Other ages have 
practiſed wickedneſs ; but to ours is reſeryed the im- 
pudence 
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pudence to glory in them. But would men but open 
their own eyes, and give way to the ſentiments of 
their own minds, they would ſoon alter their maxims, 
and diſcover the miſerable deformity of vice, and the 
amiable beauty and majeſty of religion : that it doth 
at once adorn and advance the human nature, and 
hath-in it every thing generous and noble, chearful 
and ſpiritual, free and ingenuous; in a word, that 
the righteous is more excellent than his neighbour, 
re we proceed further, it will be neceſſary to 

take off ſome prejudices and objections that ariſe a- 
gainſt the nobleneſs and excellency of religion, And 
the firſt is, That it injoineth lowlineſs and humility ; 
which men ordinarily look upon as an abjeR and 
baſe diſpoſition, What! will they ſay, can ever 
that man aſpire to any thing that is excellent, whoſe 
principles oblige him to lie low and grovel on the, 
ground; who thinks nothing of himſelf, and is con- 
tent that all the world think nothing of him? 1s this 
a diſpoſition fit for any but thoſe whoſe creſs fortune * 
obliges them to ſuffer miſeries and affronts? Such 
ue mens thoughts of humility, which God loves fo 
„ nach, that we may ſay he ſent his own Son from 
c heaven, to teach and recommend it. But if we pon- 
Leer che matter, we ſhall find, that arrogancy and 
0 pride are the iſſues of baſe and filly minds, a giddi- 
ess incident to thoſe who are raiſed ſuddenly to un- 
- WW xcuſtomed height: nor is there any vice doth more 
e palpably defeat its own deſign, depriving a man of 
t MW that honour and reputation which it makes him aim 
A. * 

On the other hand, we ſhall find humiltty no filly 
and ſneaking quality; but the greateſt height and ſub- 


kmity of the mind, and the only way to true honour :: : 
Before deſtruction the heart of man is haughty, 2 
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tefore honour is humility. Lowlineſs is the endow- 
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ment of high-born and well-educated ſouls, who are 
acquainted with the knowledge of excellent things; 
and therefore do not doat upon trifles, or admire 
little things merely becauſe they are their own, 
They have no ſuch high opinion of riches, beauty, 
ſtrength, or other the like advantages, as to value 
themſelves for them, or to deſpiſe thoſe who want 
them: but they ſtudy to ſurmount themſelyes, and 
all the little attainments they have hitherto reached, 
and are till aſpiring to higher and more noble things. 
And it is worth our notice, ** that the moſt deep 
1% and pure humility doth not ſo much ariſe from the 
* conſideration of our faults and defects, (though 
« that alſo may have its own place), as from a calm 
«© contemplation of the divine perfections. By re- 
<« flecting on ourſelves, we may diſcover ſomething of 
« our own ſinfulneſs and miſery ; and thereby be il · 
* ed with a kind of boiſterous and turbulent grief and 
* indignation: but, by fixing our eyes on the infinite 
« preatneſs and holineſs of God, we are moſt fully 
convinced of our own meanneſs, This will fink 
« us to the very bottom of our beings, and make us 
appear as nothing in our own fight, when be- 
« held from ſo great a height.” And this is really 
the greateſt elevation of the ſoul; and there is no- 
thing in the world ſo noble and excellent as the ſubs 
hmity of humble minds. 

Another objection againſt the excellency of a reli- 
gious temper, is, That the love of enemies, and par- 
don of injuries, which it includeth, is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the principles of honour, Now, tho” it 
be highly unreaſonable to examine the laws of our 
Saviour by ſuch rules as this, yet we ſhall conſider 
the matter a little, Nor ſhall we ſeek to elude or 

ify this precept, as ſome men do, by ſuch gloſ- 
and evaſions as may ſuit with their own practices: 
| nay, 
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nay, we ſhall freely profeſa, that there is no ſalvation 
without the obſervation of it. A man had even as 
well abandon Chriſtianity, and renounce his baptiſm, 
as obſtinately refuſe to obey it. But, if we have any 
value for the judgment of the wiſeſt man and a great 
King, he will tell us, that if is the honour of a man 
to ceaſe from ſtrife ; and be that is flow to wrath, 
is of great underſtanding. The meek and lowly 
perſon liveth above the reach of petty injuries; and 
blunts the edge of the greateſt by his patience and 
; and hath compaſſion towards thoſe who 
offend him: being more ſorry for the prejudice they 
do themſelves, than for that which they intended 
him. And let all the world judge whether it be 
more generous to pity and love even thoſe who hate 
us, and to pardon the greateſt offences, than peeviſh- 
ly to quarrel on every petty occaſion, and make men 
fear our paſhon, hate our humour, and abandon our 
ſociety ? So that what is here brought as an objection 
againſt religion, might with reaſon enough have been 
brought as an inſtance of its nobleneſs. 
Having thus illuſtrated and confirmed what is aſ- 
ſerted in the text, that the righteous is more excel- 
lent than his neighbour ; let us improve it in a check 
to that profane and athieſtical ſpirit of drollery and 
ſoffing at religion, which bath got abroad in the 
world. Alas! do men conſider what it is which 
they make the butt of their ſcoffs and reproaches ? 
Have they nothing elſe to exerciſe their wit and vent 
their jeſts upon, but that which is the moſt noble and 
excellent thing in the world? What deſign can they 
propoſe unto themſelves by this kind of impiety ? 
Would they have religion baniſhed from the of 


the earth, and forced to retire for ſhame? What 
a goodly world ſhould we then have of it! what a 
doe harmony and order of things! Certainly the 
| carth 
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earth wodld then become a kind of hell, with tu- 
mults and ſeditions, rapines and murders, ſecret ma- 
lice, and open frauds, by every vice and every cala- 
mity. Tis only ſome little remainders of piety and 
virtue in the world that keep it in any tolerable con- 
dition, or make it poſſible to be inhabited. And maſt 
not theſe be wretched perſons, and woful enemies to 
mankind, who do what they can to reduce the world 
to ſuch a miſerable condition? But let them do what 
they will; they but kick againſt the pricks, Religi- 
on hath ſo much native Juſtre and beauty, that, not- 
withſtanding all the dirt they ſtudy to caſt upon it, 
all the melancholy and deformed ſhapes they dreſs it 
in, it will attract the eyes and admiration of all ſober 
and ingenuous perſons: and while theſe men ſtudy 
to make it ridiculous, they ſhall but make themſelyes 
ſo. And O! that they would conſider how dear 
they are to pay for thoſe dull and infipid jeſts where- 
with they perſecute religion, and thoſe who practiſe 
it or recommend it! what thoughts they are like to 
have of them when ſickneſs ſhall arreſt, and death 
threaten them; when the phyſicians have forſaken 
them, and the poor deſpiſed Miniſter is called in, and 
they expecting comfort from him they-were wont to 
mock, and perhaps it is little he can afford them! 0 
that they were wiſe, and underſtoad this, that they 
would confider their latter end! 

There are others who have not yet arrived to this 
height of profaneneſs, to laugh at all religion; but do 
vent their malice at thoſe who are more conſcienti- 
ous and ſevere than themſelves; under preſumption 
that they are hypocrites. and diſſemblers. But be- 
ſides that in this they may be guilty of a great deal 
of uncharitableneſs, it is to be ſuſpected that they 
bear ſome ſecret diſlike to piety itſelf, and hate hy- 


pocriſy more for its reſemblance of that, than for 
its 
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its own vitiouſneſs: otherwiſe whence comes it that 
they do not expreſs the ſame animoſity againſt other 
yices ? 

Hitherto alſo may we refer thoſe expreſſions which 
ſometimes drop from perſons not ſo utterly debauch- 
ed, but which yet are blaſphemons and profane; 
that this man is too holy, and that man too religious; 
2s if it were poſlible to exceed in theſe things. 
What! can à man approach too near to God? Can 
be be too like his maker? Is it poſhble to be over» 
perfect, or over-happy? I confeſs a man may over» 
at ſome parts of his religion, and be too much in 
ſome particular exerciſes of it, neglecting other as 

duties. But this is not an exceſs of piety, 
but a defect of diſcretion, And reaſon would teach 
us rather to pardon mens infirmities for their pious 
inclinations, than to blame piety for their infirmities. 

Let me therefore intreat you all, eſpecially thoſe 
whoſe birth and fortunes render them more conſpi- 
cuous in the world, to countenance holineſs, which 
you ſee is ſo excellent; and beware that you do not 
contribute to that deluge of wickedneſs that over- 
loweth the earth, by ſcoffing at the moſt ſerious 
tungs in the world. And, if I obtain this, I ſhall 
make bold to beg one thing more, but it is in your 
own favours ; that you would alſo abandon every kind 
of impiety in your own practice, ſince in it every vile 
ruffian may vie and contend with you. In other 
ales you forſake modes and cuſtoms when they be- 
come common, Wickedneſs is now the moſt vulgar 
and ordinary thing in the World. Shift, I beſcech 
you, the faſhion, and embrace piety and virtue; 
wherein none but excellent perſons ſhall rival you. 
Learn to adore your maker: and think it not below 
Jou to ſtand in awe of him who can rend the hea- 
rens, and make the foundations of the earth _—_ 

who 
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who needs but to withdraw his mercies to make you 
miſerable, or his aſſiſtance to reduce you to nothing, 
Study to ennoble your ſouls with ſolid knowledge and 
| true wiſdom; with an eminent greatneſs of mind, 
and contempt of the world; a great liberty and free- 
dom of ſpirit; an undaunted magnanimity and cou- 
rage; an extenſive charity and goodneſs; a vener- 
able temper and purity; an amiable meekneſs and 
humility : ſo ſhall you render yourſelves honourable, 
aud more excellent than your neighbours in this 
world; and be partakers of immortal honour and 
glory in the world to come. Amen. 


_ 
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The indiſpenſable duty of loving our 


enemies. 


Lux E vi. 27. 
But I ſay unto you which hear, Love your enemies. 


Hile we travel through the wilderneſs of this 

world, much of the comfort of our pilgrim- 

age depends on the good correſpondence, and mutual 
ſervices and endearments of our fellow-travellers. 
Therefore our bleſſed Saviour, whoſe precepts are all 
intended for our perfection and felicity, fitted to pro- 
cure to us both the good things of this world, and 
1 is to come, has taken eſpecial care to join 
and unite the minds of men in the ſtricteſt bonds of 
friendſſlip and love. He hath been at great pains by 
his precepts and by his example, by earneſt perſuaſi- 
ons and powerful motives, to ſmooth our rugged hu- 
mours, and calm our paſſions, and take off the 
roughneſs and aſperity from our natures, which = 
crs 
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ders us from joining and cementing together. Now, 
were we to converſe with none but ſuch as are Chri- 
ſtians in earneſt, we ſhould find it no hard matter to 
lire in concord and love; we ſhould meet with no 
occaſion of quarrel and contention ; and ſhould only 
be obliged to love our friends, becauſe all men 
would be ſuch. But well did our Saviour know, 
that his part was to be ſmall in the world ; that many 
would oppoſe the profeſhon, and many more would 
negle&t the practice of that religion which he taught; 
and that his followers, beſides common injuries inci- 
dent to others, were to meet with much enmity and 
hatred for their maſter's ſake; and therefore, that, 
amidſt all theſe ſtorms, they might maintain, that 
conſtant ſerene tranquillity, that amiable ſweetneſs 
and benignity of ſpirit, without which they could 
ncither be like him, nor happy in themſelves, he was 
pleaſed to injoin ſuch an ardent affection and charity 
towards all men, as no negle& can cool, no injury 
can extinguiſh, To love thoſe who have obliged us, 
is that which nature might teach, and wicked men 
practiſe; to favour thoſe who have never wronged 
us, is but a piece of common humanity : but our re- 
ligion requires us to extend our kindneſs even to 
thoſe who have injured and abuſed us, and who con- 
tinue to do and wiſh us miſchief; and that we never 
delign any other revenge againſt our moſt bitter and 
inreterate enemies, than to wiſh them well, and do 
them all the good we can, whether they will or not: 
for unto thoſe that hear him our Saviour ſaith, Love 
your enemies. 

But, alas! how litle is this minded by the greater 
part of thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians ! Other 
precepts are broken and lighted, but this induſtri- 
ouſly baffled and diſcredited by us. In other caſes 
ve acknowledge our fault, but ſtudy to qualify 0 
TY. ex 
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excuſe it by the frailty of our nature, or violence of 
a temptation: (We are all finners; it is a fault in- 
deed; but who can help it?) Now, though theſe 
excuſes, God knows, are very frivolous, and will be 
of no force in the great day of our accounts; yet 
they imply ſomething of modeſty and ingenuous ac- 
knowledgment; and men may repent and forſake 
what they already condemn, But in the inſtance of 
loving enemies, and pardoning offences, many are ſo 
bold and impudent, that, inſtead of obeying, they 
uarrel with the law as impoſſible or unjuſt ; paſſing 
ſentence upon that by which themſelves mult be 
judged, How unreaſonable is it (ſay they) that we 
ſhould love thoſe that hate us? What congruity be- 
tween that act and thoſe objects? Can cold ſnow pro- 
duce heat, or enmity beget affection? Muſt we be 
inſenſible of the injuries we meet with, or reward 
him that offers them! Muſt we diſſolve the principles 
of our nature, and ceaſe to be men, that we may be- 
come Chriſtians * Theſe, and ſuch like, are either 
the expreſſions or thoughts of too many among us; 
and either Chriſt muſt come down in his offers, and 
remit ſomewhat of the rigour of his laws, or elſe all 
the promiſes of the goſpel, all the pleaſures of the 
other world, ſhall not engage them to his obedience, 
They will rather chuſe to burn in eternal flames of 
fury and difcord, than live at peace with thoſe that 

have wronged them. 
It can therefore never be unſeaſonable to preſs a 
duty ſo very neceſſary, yet ſo much neglected. The 
text I have choſen for this purpoſe, is very plain and 
lear: Love your enemies. But, becaufe many do 
rain the precept to ſome ſach ſenſe as may ſuit with 
their own practice, we ſhall firſt ſearch into the im- 
portance of it, and then perſuade you to perform it. 
The full meaning and importance of the precept will 
; appears 
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appear, if we conſider, 1/7, Who they are whom we 
are commanded to love; and, 2d/y, Wherein the 
lore we owe them does conſiſt. 

The perſons whom we are commanded to love, 
are called our enemies. And, leſt we ſhould miſtake 
them, they are clearly deſcribed in the following 
words, The fountain of their enmity is within. 
They are thoſe who hate us; who envy our happi- 
neſs, who wiſh our miſery, and abhor our perſons 
and ſociety, But, were this fire kept within their 
breaſt, it might well ſcorch themſelves, it could not 
prejudice us: but out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth ſpeaketh their malice does ſharpen their 
tongues. They are farther deſcribed as thoſe that 
curſe us ; they vent their wrath in oaths and impre - 
cations, ſecret calumnies, and open reproaches. Nor 
are their hands always bound up; they uſe us de- 
ſpitefully, and procure us miſchief. Now, if our 
love muſt be extended to all theſe, we ſhall hardly 
find any whom we dare ſafely exclude, Of our pri- 
vate enemies there can be no queſtion. But what 
ſhall be ſaid of the enemies of our country, I ſee 
no warrant to exclude them from our charity, We 
may indeed lawfully oppoſe their violent invaſion, and 
defend our rights with the ſword, under the banner 
of the publick magiſtrate, to whom ſuch authority is 
committed: but all this may be done with as little 
malice and hatred as a judge may puniſh a male factor; 
the General may be as void of paſſion as the Lord 
Chief juſtice; and the ſoldier, as the exccutioner. 
But charity will oblige a prince never to have recourſe 
to the ſword, till all other remedies fail; to blunt 
the edge of war, by ſparing as much as may be the 
ſhedding of innocent blood, with all other barbazi- 
ties that uſe to accompany it; and to accept of aa 
reaſonable capitulation. 

| LY We 
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We come next to the enemies of our religion. 
And indeed there are many who are ſo far from 
thinking them to be among the number of thoſe 
whom they are obliged to love, that they look upon 
it as a part of their duty to hate and malign them. 
Their zeal is continually venting itſelf in fierce in- 
vectives againſt Antichriſt, and every thing they are 
pleaſed to call Antichriſtian: and they are ready to 
apply all rhe prophecies and imprecations of the Old 
Teſtament, in their very pravers, againſt thoſe that 
differ from them. And ordinarily the animoſities are 
greateſt where the differences are leaſt; and one 
party of a reformed church ſhall be more incenſed a- 
gainſt another, than either againſt the ſuperſtition and 
tyranny of Rome, or the carnality of the Mahometen 
faith. Yea, perhaps, you may find ſome who apree 
in opinion, and only differ in ſeveral ways of expreſſing 
the ſame thing, and yet can ſcarce look on one ano» 
ther without diſpleaſure and averſion, But, alas! 
how much do theſe men diſparage that religion for 
which they appearſo zealous! how much do they 
miſſake the ſpirit of Chriſtianity! Are the perfons 
whom the, hate, greater enemies to religion, than 
thoſe who perſecuted the Apoſtles and martyrs for 
profeſſing it? And yet theſe were the perſons whom 
-our Saviour commanded his diſciples to love: and 
himſelf did pray for thoſe that crucified him; and 
ſeverely checked the diſciples, when, by a precedent 
brought from the Old Teſtament, they would have 
called for fire from heaven on thoſe who would not 
receive them; telling them, They knew not what ſpi- 
rit they were of: i. e. They did not conſider by 
what ſpirit they were prompted to ſuch cruel inelina- 
tions; or, as others explain it, they did not yet ſuſ- 
ficiently underſtand the temper and genius of Chriſti- 
anity; which is pure and peaceable, gentle _ 
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meek : full of ſaveetneſs, and full of love, If men 


would inapartially examine their hatred and animoſi-- 
ties againſt the enemies of their religion, I fear they 
would find them proceed from a principle which 
themſelves would not willingly own. Pride and: 
ſelf-conceit will make a man difdain thoſe. of a diffe- 
rent perſuaſion; and think it a diſparagement to bis 
judgment, that any ſhould differ from it. Mere na- 
ture and ſelf-· love will make a man hate thoſe who 
oppoſe the intereſt and advancement of that party 
which himſelf has eſpouſed. Hence men are many 
times more diſpleaſed at ſome ſmall miltakes in judg- 
ment, than the greateſt immoralities. in practice; 
yea, perhaps, they will find a ſecret pleaſure, and 
wicked ſatisfaction, in hearing or reporting the faults 
or ſcandal.of their adverſaries, Certainly the power 
of religion rightly prevailing in the foul, would 
mould us into another temper: it would teach us to 
love and pity, and pray for the perſon, as well as 
hate and condemn the errors they are ſuppoſed to e- 
ſpouſe , it would make us wiſh their converſion ra- 
ther than their confuſion 3; and be more deſirous that 
God would fit them for another world, tn that he 
would take them out of this. We may indeed wiſh- | 
the diſappointment of their wicked purpoſes; for this | 
u charity to them, to keep them from being the un- ) 
bappy inſtruments of miſchief in the world: but he | 
that can wiſh plagues and ruin to their perſons, and | 
delights in their (ins, or in their miſery, hath. more | 
ef the devil than the Chriſtian. = 
Thus you have ſeen who thoſe. enemies are to 
whom our charity muſt be extended. It follows to 
be conſidered, what is the nature of the love we 
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ove them. I ſhall not now ſpend your time in any 
nice or curious ſpeculations about the nature of this 
nalter-paſhay. It is the prime aſſcction of the ſoul, 
I 2 which; 
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which gives meaſures, and ſets bounds to all the 
reſt; every man's hatred, grief, and joy, depending 
upon, and flowing from his love. I ſhall now only 
obſerve to you, that there is a ſenſible kind of love, 
a certain tenderneſs and melting affection implanted 
in us by nature towards our neareſt relations, on pur- 
pole to engage us to thoſe peculiar ſervices we owe 
them; and there is an intimacy and delightful union 
betwixt friends, ariſing from ſome eſpecial ſympathy 
of humours, and referring to the maintenance ef 
fuch correſpondencies. Theſe are not always at our 
command; nor are we obliged to love either ſtran- 
gers or enemies at this rate. It is not to be expe@- 
ed, that at firſt ſight of a perſon who hath nothing 
ſingularly taking, we ſhould find ſuch a ſpecial kind- 
nels and tenderneſs ariſing for him in our hearts; 
much leſs can fondneſs and paſhonate affection pro- 
cecd from the ſenſe of any harm received from him. 
The command in the text does not amount to this, 
(though there be a great advantage in a tender and 
affectionate diſpoſition, both to ſecure and facilitate 
our duty); but we are certainly obliged to ſuch a fin- 
cere and cordial good-will to all men, as will incline 
us to perform all the good offices we can, even to 
thoſe who have offended us. But the nature and 
meaſures of this love will more fully appear, i we 
conſider what it does exclude, and what it docs 
imply, 

Firſt, then, it excludes all harſh thoughts and 
groundleſs ſuſpicions. The Apoſtle telleth us, that 
eharity thinketh no evil; that it hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, To entertain, with pleaſure, 
every bad report of thoſe who have offended us, and 
to put the worſt couſtruction on their doubtful acti- 
ons, is both a clear evidence of our hatred, and an 
unhappy method to continue it, Were once * 
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love we recommend ſeated in the ſoul, it would ſoon - 
calt out thoſe reſtleſs jealouſics, ſour faſpicions, harfh 
ſurmiſes, and imbittered thoughts; and diſplay itſelf 
in a more candid and gentle diſpoſition; in fair gloſ- 
ſes, and friendly cenſdres; in a favourable extenua- 
tion of greater faults, and covering of leſſer. It 
would make a man interpret all things in the 
meaning they are capable of; and chuſe rather to be 
miltaken to his own prejudice, by a too favourable 
opinion, than to his neighbour's, by a grouudleſe 
jealouſy, And even in this ſenſe it may be, that 
charity covereth a multi tude of /ins. 

Again, The love which we owe to enemies, ex- 
dudes all cauſeleſs and immoderate anger: I fa 
fereth long, and is not eaſily provoted: endureth all 
things, Our Saviour tells us, that whoſo ir angry 
with hit brother without a caſe, ſhall be in danger 
of the judgment ; and if his anger exceed the cauſe, 
be is equally guilty. All anger is not vitious; we 
may be angry, and not fin. This paſſion, as all o- 
thers implanted in us by God, is innocent when kept 
within its due bounds: it has its proper office in the 
mind, as the ſpleen in the body; but its excels and- 
ditemper ſwells into a diſeaſe. To mak e it allows 
able, it muſt not exceed the value of the cauſe, nor 
the proportion of the circumſtances. It muſt be go 
rerned by diſeretion, and kept within the bounds of 
reaſon, that it break not forth into indecent expreſs 
bons, or violent and blameable actions. And fur» 
ther, it muſt not be too permanent and laſting; we 
wuſt not tet the ſun ſet upon our anger. Plutarch 
tells us, that the Pythagoreans were careful to ob- 
ſerve the very letter of this precept: for if anger 
had boiled up to the height of an injury or reproach, 
before ſunſet they would ſalute each other, and re- 
tw their friendihip; they were aſhamed that the 
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Tame anger which had diſturbed the counſels of the 
day, ſhould alſo trouble the quiet and repoſe of the 
night, leſt, mingling with their reſt and dreams, it 
ſhould become prevalent and habitual in them. And, 
ſure, we owe an infinitely greater deference to the 
precepts of our bleſſed Saviour, and his holy apoſtles, 
than they did to their maſter's reaſoning and advi- 
ces. And though we ſhould not take this precept 
in its ſtricteſt and literal ſigniſication, yet this we 
muſt know, that the ſame paſſion and reſentment 
which was innocent and rational in its firſt riſe, may 
become vitious and criminal by its continuance, Au- 
ger may kindle in the breaſt of a wiſe man, but refs 
only in the beſom of a fool. And this will lead us 
to a third thing which the precept in our text does 
condemn, | | 

The love of enemies here commanded, does ex- 
clude all rooted malice and rancour, proceeding 
from the memory and reſentment of injuries, after 
the prejudice and harm ſuſtained by them is over, 
Certainly there is nothing more contrary to charity, 
than a peeviſh ruminating and poring on the offences 
we have met with; and their memories are very ill 
employed, who ſeldom remember a courteſy, or for- 
get a wrong. Itis ordinary for ſome who dare not 
profeſs intentions of revenge, to expreſs their reſent- 
ment in ſome fuch threatening as this: That they 
will forgive the injury, but never forget it. I hope 
they do not mean, they will paſs it at this time, and 
revenge itafterward, This would but make the fin 
the greater, by being more deliberate. Js it then 
that they intend them no harm, but will ceaſe to do 
them good? This is a lame and imperfect charity; 
expreſs]v contradictory to the precept in the text; 
mjoining us 70 bleſs them that curſe us, to do gend 
40 then that hate us, and to pray for them thab 
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e d:ſpiteſully uſe ur. Nor muſt we expect the bleſſing 
c of God, if this be all we allow to others; for with 
it what meaſure we mete, it ſhall be meaſured to us 
i, ain. There is but one way we may lawfully re- 
ic member an injury; and that is ſo as to be more cau- 
„ dous in truſting one who hath deceived us, or ex- 
i- W poſing ourſelves to the power of him who hath 
xt I wronged us. In this caſe religion does allow and 
e rect us to join the ſerpent's wiſdom with the dove's 
it MW innocency. But then, I am ſure, it is neither ne- 
y W cfffary nor fit to threaten. thoſe who have wronged 
s, with our reſolutions to remember the injury. We 
„my be as cautious as we pleaſe without it; and thoſe. 
1s I threats do nothing but rankle and difpleaſe our adver- 
s Wl fary, which ought to be no part of a Chriſtian's de- 
fon. A meek and charitable perſon will be loth to 

;- WW have his memory infeſted, and his thoughts ſoured 
with reſentment of wrongs: and if they occur to his 
mind, he will make no other uſe of them, than to 
put himſelf on his guard; unleſs from thence he 
take occaſion to benefit and oblige the perſon who 
has offended him, and, as our text expreſaly directs, 
to do him good, to bl. ſr and pray for him. | 
Again, This precept does exclude and prohibit 
the taking or -procuring any revenge. By revenge, 
we mean ſuch a ſimple evil done to our adverſary, as 
does bring no real benefit or reputation to ourſelves, 
For certainly it is not unlawful to-ſcek-the reparation 
of our own right by an authoriſed judge, nor yet to 
provide for the publick ſecurity by the puniſhment of 
offenders, unleſs ſome ſpecial circumſtance makes it 
o. This may many times be done without preju-- 
dee or hatred, yea with great kindneſs and compaſli- 
en towards the perſon of the offender. But, if we 
tave any charity on love to our adverſaries, we ſhalt 


be really afflicted with the evil that befals them: and 
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therefore will never willingly procure ourſelves that 
trouble by inflicting it on them, It is an evidence of 
a wicked and malicious humour, to pleaſe ourſelves 
in the miſery of another, or delight in an evil that 
brings us no good. Whatever latitude the eu 
either had or pretended to, it is not lawful for us to 
delire eye Hor eye, or t29th for tooth, unleſs we could 
fay, that his-eye would ſerve our head, or his hand 
fit our arm, or his pain alley our torment, which he 
had procured to us, | 

From hence we may judge what is to be thou 
of thoſe who are ready to revenge the ſmalleſt ins 
jury. even an uncivil expreſſion, with the death of 
the offender; never being ſatisfied tilt they have 
ventured two lives, and as many ſouls, in the com- 
bat: A thing which ſhould not be named among Chri- 
ſtians, but with the ſame deteſtation we have againſt 
the vileſt actions; for whatever colours of bravery 
or gallantry it may be painted with, it is really no- 
thing elſe than a more ſpecious and formal kind of 
murder. Nor does it differ from the baſeſt aſſaſſina · 
tion, ſave only in this, with the wickedneſs of at- 
tempting another's life it joins the raſnneſs and folly 
of expoſing our own. 

Laſtly, The love which we owe our enemies, 
does exclude all ſupercilious and ſcornful contempt 
and neglect of them, Which I mark the rather, be- 
cauſe ſome think they have ſufficiently obeyed the 
precept, if they overlook an injury, as thinking the 
perſon below their revenge. Mean while their cor- 
rupt nature reliſhes as mach pleaſure in the ſcom 
and diſdain of their enemies, as it could in the re- 
venge of the injury: their wicked humours are not 
ſtarved, but only change their diet. Of this nature 
was the anſwer of the philoſopher. to ſome who in- 
Cited and provoked him to reyenge, I an afs 4ich 
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me, ſhall I kick him again? This is but a lame and 
miſhapen charity; it hath more of pride than good- 
nefs, We ſhould learn of the holy Feſus, who was 
not only meet, but lowly. We ſhould contemn the 
injury. and pity the weakneſs, but ſhould not diſdain 
or deſpiſe the perſons of our enemies. Charity 
raunteth not herſelf, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
late herſelf unſeemly. 

Having thus diſcovered thoſe things which are in- 
conſiſtent with charity, and excluded by the love of 
enemies, it remains that we ſhew what it does im- 
port and require. 

Firſt, then, it imports an inward kindneſs and af- 
ſection; which if it does not amount to that paſſion- 
ate tenderneſs which we have for our near relations 
and intimate friends, yet it implies a good - will to- 
wards them, and friendly concernment in their in- 
tereſt, If we love an enemy, we ſhall wiſh his 
welfare, and rejoice in it, and be unfeignedly ſorry 
for any diſaſter that befals him z ſo far ſhall we be 
from rejoicing in his misfortunes. And certainly 
had we a right ſenſe of things, we ſhould be more 
' WW troubled for the harm which our enemy does to his NF 

own ſoul by wronging us, than for the prejudice we 
\ WF fultain by him: our compaſſion towards him would | 
' WJ diminiſh, if not altogether ſwallow up the reſent- | 
ment of what we ſulter from him. | 

But our kindneſs and good will towards our ene- ; 
mies muſt not reſt in empty wiſhes, but expreſs itſelf 
in kind words and friendly actions. When we ſpeak 
to our enemy, it muſt be in ſuch ſmooth, diſcreet, 
and obliging terms, as are moſt like to mollify - and 
gan him; that by /t anfavers we may turn away ' 
bis wrath, and ſhun all grievous words, which ftir 
up anger, When we ſpeak of him, it ſhould be as 
advantageouſly as we can with truth, concealing or 
| qualifying 
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qualifying his faults, and praiſing whatever is good 
in him. And ſure he muſt ve ſingularly bad in whom 
we can find nothing to commend. 

Again; We mult perform for them all thoſe good 
offices which their neceſſities call for, and our power 
can reach, Do good to them that hate you. If our 
enemy hunger, aue muſt feed him; if” he thirſt, ue 
muſt give him drink : fo ſhall we heap coals of fire 
upon his head, to mollify his obdurate temper, and 
overcome his evil by our good ; but not to aggravate 
his guilt and puniſhment, as ſome miſtake the words: 
for though that be many times the iſſue, yet ought 
It not to be any part of our deſign, 

Laſtly, Becauſe a!l that we can do for the good of 
enemies ſigniſies little, we muſt employ our intereſt 
in the court of heaven in their behalf, begging of 
God that he would turn their hearts to himſelf and 
to us, and bleſs them with the pardon of all their 
fans, particularly the wrongs they have done to our- 
ſelves, and with all things neceſſary for their preſent 
welfare, cr future, happineſs. Pray for them that 
aue uſe you. And this is the ſureſt evidence 
of our charity to. them, Mild words may be deligns 
ed as a ſnare to intrap them, and courtefy may be 
done them to ſerve our vanity, or a generous ki 
of pride ; which may make us, delight to have our 
enemy indebted to us, as knowing that it is more 
glorious in the eyes of the world to raiſe a fallen ad- 
verſary, than to trample on him. But it muſti be 
only obedience to God's commands, and fincere love 
to our enemy which can make us take him into our 
cloſet, and into our heart; to ſhare our prayers with 
him, and make him partake of the fruits of our de- 
votion; and to have that ſame concernment for bis 
intereſts as for our own, at once recommending them 
both to our heavenly Father, By 
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By this time I hope you underſtand the importanoe 
of this precept of our Saviour, Love your enemies: 
it remains, that we exhort you to the performance. 
And I ſhall begin with an argument, which may be 
of force to give the firſt aſſault to our rebellious in- 
dinations, and make way for further and more mild 
perſuaſtons; and it ſhall be, the indiſpenfable ne» 
ceſſity of the duty. We muſt not look upon this as 
a matter which we may do or omit at pleaſure; nor 
yet as a counſel of perfection, highly commendable, 
but not abſolutely neceſſary to falvation, It is as 
ndiſpenſably required as any other duty of our re- 
igion; and he who reſolves not to obey in this in- 
ſnce, may renounce his baptiſm, and abandon 
chriſtianity, None can eſcape the obligation of the 
precept, unleſs he be ſo rarely happy as to have no 
enemies; nor muſt any think to redeem themſelyes 
from this by ſome other performance. Let our opt- 
nons be never ſo orthodox, and our zeal in maintain» 
ng them never ſo fervent; let our prayers be never 
v frequent, and all our diſcourſes raviſhing ; let our 
other attainments be never ſo great, and our confi- 
dence of our ſalvation never ſo ſtrong : yet, if we 
refuſe to obey this precept, we arc none of Chriſt's 
diſciples ; or, in the words of the Apoſtle, we may 
ley, Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men and an- 
gelt; rhongh 1 have the gif of prophecy, and under - 
fland all myſeries, and ail knowledge ; and though 
Theflow all my goods to ſeed the poor ; yea although 
Igive my body to be burned, and have not this cha» 
rity and love, even to mine enemies, it profiteth 
me nothing. And our Saviour himfelf tells us in 
expreſs terms that inlet ave forgive others their 
treſpaſſes, neither will Cid forgive us ours. Vea, 
de hath taught us to pray ſor pardon, in fuch terms 
& wports a dreadful curſe upon ourfelyes, if we are 
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malicious and revengeful, while we beg God would 
pardon us in the ſame manner that we pardon thoſe 
who fin againſt us; ſubſcribing, as it were, with our 
own hands, and confirming out of our own mouths, 
that ſentence which ſhall be pronounced againſt us; for 
even ſo will God forgive us, i. e. he will take ven- 
geance on us, if we have dealt ſo with others. And 
as thofe who do not love their enemies, do beg 
their own condemnation in prayer; ſo alſo they eat 
and drink it in the holy facrament. And men are 
commonly ſo far convinced of this, that many chuſe 
to keep back from the table of the Lord, that they 
may more freely entertain their animoſities. But, 
alas! what a folly and madneſs this is! Think, 
they to excuſe a ſin by the negle& of a duty? Or 
can they put off death, as they do the participation 
of the ſacrament ? Or can they hope to be admitted 
into the eternal enjoyment of God, if they ſhould 
dic in that malice, which renders them unfit to ap- 
proach unto him in that holy ordinance ? Do not 
deccive yourſelves: never ſhall any enter into thoſe 
bleſſed manſions, thoſe regions of peace and love, 
whoſe heart is not firſt inſpired with charity, and 
ſoftened into a compliance with this very precept. 
And it were as abſurd, to think that a man may be 
malicious and revengeful all his days, and yet go to 
heaven, there to learn meekneſs and charny, as to 
think that a man may be luxurious and diſhoneſt in 
this world, and become temperate, and honeſt, and 
happy in the other. In a word, whatever ſhifts we 
may make to decave ourſelves, the command is clear 
and expreſs, the ſanction ſevere and peremptory ; 
we have but our choice of theſe two, /ove of enemies, 
or damnation. 

Nor can this ſeem unreaſonable to any who con- 


- ders, that God is the author of our natures, the 


creator 
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creator of all our faculties may juſtly rule our ĩnclina · 
tions, and diſpoſe of our love and affection: and yet 
he is content (if I may ſo ſpeak) to bargain with 
us, and to buy off our natural, or rather wicked re- 
ſentments; offering us his own mercy and favour, 
freedom from hell, and everlaſting happineſs, on 
this, amongſt other conditions, that we /ove our 
enemies. | 

Nay, farther, the duty is in itſelf fo reaſonable, 
that the more ſober of the Heathens, who had no- 
thing above reaſon to teach them, have acknowledg- 
ed it, if not as neceſſary, yet as highly becoming, 
and an eminent inſtance of a virtuous and generous 
mind. Plato could ſay, That injury is by no meant 
to be done, nor to be repaid to him that has done 
it, And when a malicious perſon ſaid to Zeno, Let 
me periſh if I don't do you a miſchief ; his anſwer 
was, Let me periſh if I don't reconcile thee to me, 
Antoninus tells us frequently, That all reaſonable 
creatures are born for one another ; and that it is 
the part of juſtice to bear with others : That it is 
through ignorance they offend us, as not knowing the 
right way to their own happineſs ; and therefore we 
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That the beſt kind of revenge is, not to become like 
them in wickedneſs and malice, And many other 
excellent arguments does that Royal philoſopher 
bing to the ſame purpoſe. And Plutarch gives this 
u one of the reaſons why God is ſo flow in puniſh» 
ag wicked perſons, that we may ſcarn meekneſs and 
fatience by his example, adding that excellent ob- 
krration, That our greateſt happineſs and perfection 
en/i/tr in the imitation our maker, 

But, to leave the teſtimonies of Heathens, the 
bligation of this precept of loving our enemies yur 
& deduced from another, which every man wi 
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acknowledge to be highly reaſonable, the doing to 


ethers what aue would have done to ourſelves, Ev 
one of us deſires to be loved and cheriſhed by others; 
to have our faults pardoned, our failings overlooked, 
and our neceſſities ſupplied. Or, if any be ſo haughty 
and ſtubborn, that they diſdain a courteſy from an 
enemy; yet I hope there is none ſo mad, but he 
deſires the favour of God; whoſe hatred he de- 
ſerves infinitely more, than his moſt bitter enemy 
can deſerve his. How then can we think it unreaſon- 
able, to allow that to others, which ourſelves ex- 
pect and deſire? Can we look that our maſter ſhould 
e us ten thouſand talents, if we take our feb 
Ttowsſervant by the throat, and hale, him into priſe 
for one hundred pence * Or with what confidence 
can we ſay, pardon our fins, unleſs we be willing to 
add, that ae pardon thoſe who fin apainſt us ? Cet- 
tainly, if it be reaſonable to ſeck pardon, it is juſt 
and equal to give it: and nothing but blind felfſh- 
neſs, and extravagant partiality, can teach us to make 
ſo unreaſonable a difference betwixt ourſelves and 
others. 

Again, The reaſonableneſs of this duty will far- 
ther appear, if we compare it with that malice and 
revenge which it does oppoſe. Can there be any 
thing more againſſ natural reaſon, than to delight i 
an evil which can bring no benefit to us? Yet this 
is the very nature and eſſence of revenge: for, if 
the damage we ſuſtain can be repaired, it is 10 
revenge to ſeek it; and, if it cannot, it does 
no way alleviate the evil of the accident, that we 
draw him that cauſed it into as great a miſery : nay, 
unleſs we are unnatoral, and without bowels, it will 
augment our trouble to ſee any evil befal him. And 
he is a miſerable perſon indeed, whoſe delight * 
in miſchicf, whoſe good is the evil of his 2 
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Yea, I may ſay, that he who returns an injury, is 
many times more unreaſonable than he who offered 
it: for he who firſt wrongs another, hath commonly 
ſome temptation of advantage by it; which revenge 
cannot pretend to, But if he has done it out of mere 
malice, yet he is not worſe than the other who re- 
turns it; there being as much phantaſtick pleaſure in 
ſpite, as in revenge: both are alike miſerable and 
extravagant, 

And who are they againſt whom we hend our 
malice and revenge ? Are they not men, partakers 
of the ſame nature, deſcended from the ſame ſtock 
with ourſelves, fellow - citizens with us in this world, 
and with whom we ſhould hope to live for ever in a 
better? And ſhould we not bear much with thoſe 
who are ſo nearly related to us? Nay more, they _ 
are the workmanſhip of God's hands and, for an 
wing we know, either are, or may become his chil» 
dren and friends : and dare we pretend any love to- 
God, if we do not ſpare them for hit ſake? And, 
allly, if they have done us any real wrong, they are 
in ſo far fooliſh, and deſtitute of reaſon : and who- 
would quarrel with a madman ? Certainly an injuri- 
ous 2 knows not what he is doing for he can 
derer wound his neighbour but through his own. 
ldes, nor prejudice another in a trifling intereſt, 
without hazarding his own eternal concernment z 
and therefore he deſerves our pity rather than our 

ed, 

Much more might be brought to demonſtrate the 
reaſonableneſs of what our Saviour calls for in the 
text : but I hope what has been already ſaid may 
luffice to ſtop the mouths of malicious and revenge- 
ful men, who are ready to quarrel with it. And, 
if this or any other duty ſeem abſurd or unreaſon- 
le to us, we may learn the cauſe from the apoſtle, 
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The carnal man receiveth not the things of the Spi. 
rit of God; for they are fooliſhneſs unto bin“. 
It is is the carnality of our heart that makes it ſeem 
fo: and therefore, inſtead of diſputing the duty, let 
us endeavour ro purify our fouls, and open the eyes 
of our mind ; and we ſhall find it to be true, which 
wiſdom ſaid of her doctrines, They are all plain to 
him that underſtandeth, and right to them that find 
knowledge, | 

Bur, in the third place, the love of enemies is 
not only neceſſary and reaſonable, but alſo amiable 
and delightful ; it has a great deal of pleaſure and 
ſweetneſs in it. Of this, I confeſs, the greateſt-evi- 
dence muſt be had from the experience and practice 
of itz the nature even of earthly pleaſures being 
ſach, that only the enjoyment can make a man 
know them, But, though the full knowledge here- 
of require a nearer acquaintance, yet even thoſe 
who look at a diſtance, may perceive ſomething of 
amiableneſs in it, eſpecially comparing it with the 
trouble and uneaſineſs of that vice it would deliver 
us from. Malice and revenge are the moſt reſtleſs 
and tormenting paſhons that can poſſeſs the mind; 
they keep it in continual hurry and diſorder ; they 
gnaw a man's heart with anguiſh and vexation, and 
embitter all his enjoyments ; they marr the pleaſures 
of the day, and interrupt the repoſe of the night. 
Solomon deſcribes theſe men, They ſſeep not except 
they have done miſchief ; and their ſleep is taken 
away except they cauſe ſome to fall f. 

On the other hand, the meek and peaceable man, 
whoſe mind is brought to a compliance with this pre- 
cept, is above the malice of his enemies, It is not 
in their power to vex him. Amidſt all the aſſaults 
of injuries and affronts, he is ſirm as à rock, which 
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no winds can ſhake, no waves remove. He is happy 
in the calmneſs and ſerenity of his ſpirit; and is ſure 
either to convert or ſhame his adverſary by his pa- 
tience and friendly behaviour. And then the conſci- 
ouſneſs of performing his duty, and aſſurance of fu- 
ture reward, afford him infinitely more pure and ſo- 
lid pleaſure and delight, than any can expect by in- 
dulging and gratifying their vengeful humour. 
The advantages of this duty will more clearly 
appear, when we take a view of thoſe prejudices 
which commonly are entertained againſt it; which 
1 5 n 
Firſt, then, ſome cry out upon this precept as in- 
joining impoſſihilities, kan to the very 
conſtitution of nature, and obliging men to a debt 
that no man is able to pay. They will tell you that 
it is as eaſy to hate ourſelves, as to love our enẽ- 
mies; to love pain, as to bear an injury .meckly: 
fleſh and blood can't endure it. What arrogance 
and preſumption. is this, thus to impeach the divine 
laws? It is impoſſible; therefore God ſhould not 
luxe commanded it. Such is their reaſaning,,, Were 
t not far more. rational to argue thus; Itiis indi 
penſably commanded, therefore it muſt needs be 
polkble ? And fo it has to all. good men. that 
ever lived and ſo it will be, hy God's NCE 
w all that make it thear.(tydy. Fle/h and blood can 
wot do it, True enough; but then take this into 
the account, F. {fb and blood ſhall never enter into 
the kingdom of beauen. It is indeed againſt the pro- 
penſion of our corrupt nature; but it is the work of 
Chriſtians to mortify their corruptions. And if we 
think it impoſſible, at the command of God, and for 
the pu of heaven, to love an enemy, and par- 
don an injury, how would we bear thoſe hard trials 
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ſecutors? Whether is it eaſier to ſuffer a wrong, or 
to give our body to be burned? Certainly, when we 
have obeyed this precept, we have not yet reſiſted 
unto blood; and therefore that obedience can never 
be impoſlible, ſince harder things may be expected 
from us. Therefore ſeriouſly ſet about the work, 
and-endeavour to bring yout minds to a compliance 
with it; and then your own experience ſhall confute 
theſe idle pretences, and evince the poſſibility of the 
rformance. | FOE 1550] 
Another prejudice againſt this precept, is, That it 
ſeems to encourage injuries, 'by hopes of impunity 
and reward; giving the delinquent occaſion to expect 
kindneſs and love, inſtead of the puniſhment which 
he deſerves; and ſo we ſhould draw upon ourſelves 
a ſecond injury by not requiting the firſt, mw 
But we have already told you, that this precept 
does not forbid the exerciſe of juſtice by thoſe to 
whom the ſword is committed, when the publick 
ſecurity calls for it. As a parent may at once love 
and corfe& his child, fo may a judge be in — 
"with the perſon he does puniſh. And though 
ſhould be granted, that, by pardoning injuries, we 
do expoſe ourſelyes to new'ones; yet would this a. 
moutt to no more, but that we may ſuffer hardſhips 
'by gur qbedfence to God; which I hope is not e- 
noũgh 9 Gſpenſe with our duty. But truly "the 
matter goes hot commonly thus: for if we conſult 
either our own obſervation, or the experience of 
others, we ſhall find, that meek and charitable per- 
fons arè molt ſeldom expoſed to injuries, or engage 
in troubles. He muſt needs be a deſperately wicked 
perſon, who will offer a ſecond injury to one who 
hath requited the firſt with kiidnefs'and love. Such 
a ſweet diſpoſition will mollify the hardeſt hearts, 
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ve carry ourſelves with ſuch prudence and diſcretion, 
as may teſtify that we are acted by a noble and gener- 
ous charity, and not by a ſtupid inſenſibility. How 
often does a ſoft anſwer turn away wrath? and the 
overlooking of an injury prevent farther trouble, 
throwing water upon the ſpark before it break forth 
into a lame? Hence, if we look upon meek and 
quiet perſons, we ſhall ordinarily find them happy in 
the peace of their families, and favour and kindneſs 
of all their neighbours : whereas the angry, quarrel- 
ſome, and malicious perſon, is an eye-ſore; to all a- 
bout him; his neighbours ſhun him, his ſervants 
dread him, and all abhor and avoid him. And there- 
fore the obſervation of this precept of our Lord, is 
ſo far from expoſing us to new injuries, that by the 
mercy of God it will prove the beſt means to ſecure 
our tranquillity. Peace ſhall be the reward of a 
peaceable temper. | . 

But, laſtly, ſome will tell us, that the love of e- 
demies, and pardoning injuries, is inconſiſtent. with 
the principles of honour ; and will expoſe us to con- 
tempt and deriſion. But, alas! to what a ſad paſs 
are-we come, if neither reaſon nor religion may pro- 
{cribe the rules of honour; if our notions of it-mult 
be taken from the language of the ſons of Helial, of 
ſtrife and violence; if to imitate the Deity in his-molf 
glorious attribute of mercy and forgiveneſs; and be- 
come gerfect as our Father which is in heaven '# 
ſerſact, be accounted a baſe and diſhonourable thing; 
and if from this vain imaginary phantaſtick ſhadow 
of reputation, we will violate all laws, human and di- 
ine, and forfeit eternal happineſs! But who are 
they that will think the worſe of you for your pa- 
tience? Some vain empty fools, ſome profane athei- 
ſtical wretches, whoſe judgments are not valuable, 
nor their praiſc worth the having. Or what — 
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they ſay of you, but that you are meek and low, 
imitators of that bleſſed maſter whom we profeſs to 
ſerve? And why do we own the name of Chriſtians, 
if we be aſhamed of the ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity? 
Why do we not call ourſelves after the name 6f 
Cain, Mmrod, or ſome other angry and revengeful 
deſtroyer, if we eſteem thoſe qualities more gloriow 
and excellent? But, if we have any deference for 
ſo wiſe a man and great a King as Solomon, he wil 
tell us, that it ir the honour of a man to ceaſe fro 
firife ; and that he that is flow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he who ruleth his ſpirit, bet. 
ter than he who taketh a city. | | 

Thu you ſee how unreaſonable thoſe prejudices 
are which keep men from the practice of this nec 
ſary duty. It remains now, that we hint at ſome 
helps for the performance of it. | 

The Heathens were pretty ingenious in devilung 
motives of patience. They would tell us, that / 
ave were newly offended, it was tao ſoon; to teſent 
it if long time ſince, it was too late, if the-o 
onder be too ſtrong for us, it were folly to contend; 
if be were too weak, it were a ſhame. Are ur 
ended by a friend, let ur remember our old ſriend- 
ſhip; if by an enemy, let us do him a kindneſs, and 
„ will do fo ud more. But Chriſtianity will direct 
us to better means for compoſing. the ſoul into the 
meekneſs and charity which it does require. 

Tube Grſt 1 ſhall recommend, is humility. Let u 
learn to have low thoughts of ourſelves; and theo 
we ſhall have both fewer enemics, and be more in- 
dined to love them, Pride and ſelf-conceit makes 
us over - rate every petty injury, and inclines us d 
revenge: but if we conſider what poor contemptible 
things we are in ourſelves, and what we have deſet- 
ved, if not from men, yet from God, nnn 
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ments they are for our correction, we ſhall be little 
concerned at what the world calls affronts, and eaſily 
reconciled to thoſe who have wronged us. 

Secondly, Let us learn to have a low eſteem of 
the preſent world, and all things therein; and this 
will cut off the occaſions of our hatred and animoſi- 
ties, Men may wrong us in our fortune or reputa- 
tion; but they cannot rob us of piety and virtue, of 
tie favour of God, and eternal happineſs. And 
therefore, if our minds be once raiſed above thoſe 
tranſitory vanities, we cannot meet with injuries 
worth the reſenting. If we aim at heaven, and the 
glory of another world, we ſhall not ſtand to quarrel 
and contend about any trifling intereſt in our way 
thither, 

Thirdly, The frequent and ſerious thoughts of 
death, would conduce much to allay our hatred, and 
dipoſe us to meekneſs and charity. Naturaliſts 
tell us, that when ſwarms of bees fight in the air, 
they are diſperſed, by throwing duſt among them, 
Did we in our thoughts often refle& upon that duſt 
whereunto we mult all ſhortly return, we ſhould 
more eaſily lay down our quarrels and animoſities. 
While we contend about ſmall things, little do we 
conſider that death is coming on apace, and will 
ſwallow up the victor and the vanquiſhed ; him that 
i in the right, and him that is in the wrong. Look 
back upon the private contentions, or publick com- 
motions, which infeſted the world an hundred years 
ago, Where are they who managed them? They 
are all gone down into the dark and filent grave. 
Death hath decided their controverſies, and within a 
few days it will do ſo with ours, and ſend us all to 
plead our cauſe before our great judge; and it will 
go ill with us, if we appear there in malice. There- 


tore, why ſhould our hatred be long, fince our life 
| is 
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is ſo ſhort? One would think we ſhould find better 
— for the ſhort time we have to ſpend 
ere. , 

But, laſtly, and above all, let us propoſe to our- 
ſelves the bleſſed example of the holy Jeſus, who 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when be 
ſuffered, be threatened not: but committed himſelf 
to him that judgeth righteouſly. 

Let us frequently remember what great things he 
hath done and ſufferd for us poor ſinful wretches; 
even while we were enemies and rebels to him: how 
that in all the paſſages of his life, and all the bloody 
ſcene of his ſufferings, he was ated by that ſame 
charity and love to his enemies which he calls for at 
our hands, It was this which moved him to deſcend 
from heaven, and clothe himſelf with the frailties of 
our nature, and endure the troubles of a calamitous 
life, and the pains of a bitter death, to deliver us 
from that eternal miſery whereinto we had plunged 
onrſelves. And may not his goodneſs and mercy to 
us, mollify our hearts, and overpower the corrupti- 
on of our revengeful nature, and inſpire us with car- 
neſt deſires and reſolutions to imitate his bleſſed ex- 
ample? After all that he hath done and ſuffered for 
us, can we be guilty of ſuch a ſhameful ingratitude, 
as to deny him this poor ſatisfaction and acknowledg - 
ment, to pardon an enemy for his ſake ? Has he died 
for us when we were his enemies, and ſhall we re- 
fuſe to live at peace with ours? Remember with what 
patience he endured the contradidtion of  firners a. 
gainſt himſelf; with what humility he did condeſcend 
to waſh the feet of that wicked miſcreant, who was 
at the ſame time reſolved to betray him; with what 
mildneſs he did bear the ſupine negligence and ſtupi- 
dity of his diſciples, who ſſept in the time of his a- 
gony. What charity and meekneſi did Wan; 
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toward thoſe who fought his life! He could have 
called for legious of angels to deſtroy them, or made 
the earth to open her mouth and ſwallow them up: 
but he would not employ his miraculous power, fave 
only for their good, reſtoring a fervam's ear, and 
reproving the prepoſterous zeal of him who cut it 
off, Yea, while he hung upon the croſs, and was 
approaching to the gates of death, all the cruel pains 
of body, and far more intolerable preſſure of ſpirit 
which he then ſuſtained, did not leſſen his wonderful 
tenderneſs and affeftion for his bloody murderers: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
<, Let us be frequent and ſerious in the meditati- 
on of theſe things. And if we have any veneration 
for the example of our Saviour, and any ſenſe of bis 
infinite mercy, this will diſpoſe us to the practice of 
his precepts, and the obedience of his laws; and 
particularly the obſervation of this neceſſary, this 
Kaſonable, and delightful duty, that we /ove our 
enemies. 
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The neceſſity and advantage of early 
afflictions. 


LAM. wu. 27. 28. 


h is pood for a man that he bear the yole in hit 
youth, He fitteth alone and teepeth filence, be» 
cauſe he hath born it upon him. 


HE great difference and contrariety betwint 

the maxims of the world, and thoſe which 
religion doth propoſe, is in nothing more obſervable 
than in taking the meaſures of happineſs and * 
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The world accounteth him a happy man who enjoyeth 
a perpetual calm and ſun-ſhine of proſperity ; whoſe 
pleaſant and joyful days are never overcaſt with any 
cloud, nor his tranquillity interrupted by any diſa- 
ſtrous accident; and who was never acquainted with 
any other change, but that which brought him the 
new and freſh reliſh of ſucceeding pleaſures and en. 
joyments But religion hath taught us to look upon 
this as a condition full of danger; much more to be 
pitied than envied, to be feared than to be deſired, 
It hath taught us to conſider afflictions as inſtances of 
the divine goodneſs, as tokens and pledges of his 
l love; (for whom the Lord loveth, he chaſteneth, and 
1 ſecourgeth every ſon whom he receiveth); and that 
theſe ſevere diſpenſations are very neceſſary, and may 
prove uſeful and advantageous: Bleſſed is the man 

(faith the Pfalmiſt) wwhom thou chaſteneſt, 0 

Lard*, &c.; It is good for me that I have been af- 

ficted; that I may learn thy ftlatutesf. And the 

Prophet in the text, It is good for à man that be 

bear the yoke in his youth, He was at this time 

loaded with the heavieſt weight of trouble and for- 

row, what for the publick calamities of his nation, 
and what for his own particular ſufferings :- His eyes 
were running down with rivers of water, for the 
deſtrudtions of the daughter of his people ; they trick- 
led down, and ceaſed not. Fudah was gone into 
captivity becauſe of affliction: ſhe dwelt among the 
Heathen, and found no reſt; all her perſecutors n 
orertook her in the (traits, The ways of Zion dd WM, 
mourn, becauſe none came to the ſolemn feaſts; the I j, 
| Oy and the old were lying on the ground in the Wy 
l reets, the virgins and young men were fallen by the 
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. ſword, and the few that remained, were ſtarving 
| for hunger. The people did ſigh, and ſeek bread; 
| they 
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they gave their pleaſant things for meat to relieve 
their ſoul; the children and ſucklings did ſwoon in 
the ſtreets, their ſoul was poured out into their mo- 
ther's boſom; the women did cat their fruit, their 
children of a ſpan long. And the Prophet had a 
large ſhare in theſe calamities, both by his own inte- 
reſt, and his compaſſion towards -his neighbour: Z 
am the man (ſaith he) that hath ſeen affliction by the 
red of his wrath. Surely againſt me is he turned ; 
te turneth his hand againſt me all the day. 

But after he had thus bemoaned himſelf, and gi- 
ren ſome vent to his paſſion and ſorrow, he puts a 
ſtop to the current that was grown too impetuous, 
and turns his thoughts another way. He acknow- 
ledgeth the juſtice of God's diſpenſations; and that 
it was a favour they ſuffered no more: This I recal 
into my mind, therefore have I hope. It is of the 
Lird's mercies that wwe are not conſumed, becauſe 
bir compaſſions fail nat. They are new every morn- 
19 Nay, when he had further pondered the mat- 
ter, he finds himſelf indebted to the goodneſs of 
God, even for the afflictions he endured: It is good 
for a man, &c, 

The bearing of the yoke is an eaſy and obvious 
metaphor, importing the reſtraint of liberty, when 
our defires are denied, and we have not our wills, 
annot ramble up and down as we pleaſe; and alſo 
tie preſſure of afflictions which gaul and torment us, 
under which we ſmart and grone. Such is the yoke 
vhich the Prophet teils us it is good er a man that 
te bear, A ſtrange doctrine indeed to fleſh and 
Hood! and O how few do believe it! We judge of 
lings by their outward appearance, and as they af- 
kt us at preſent, (Now uo affidtion or chaſtening 
ſemeth for the preſent to be joyous, but Erin 
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and we cannot perſuade ourſelves that there is any 
good in that which we feel to be troubleſome and 
unpleaſant. But, if we conſult our reaſon and our 
faith, they will ſoon bring us to the acknowledgment 
of this truth, That afiidtion cometh not forth of the 
duft, neither doth trouble ſpring out of the ground. 
The crofſes we meet with, are not the effects of blind 
chance; but the reſults of a wiſe and unerring prori- 
dence, which knoweth what is fitteſt for us, and lo- 
veth us better than we can do ourſelves. There is 
no malice or envy lodged in the boſom of that bleſſed 
being, whoſe name and nature is /ove, He taketh 
no delight in the troubles and miſeries of his crea- 
tures: He doth not aſſlict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men, Tt were infinitely unworthy of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, to pleaſe himſelf in ſeeing ſuch 
r creatures as we are, toſſed up and down in the 
world, to behold our anguiſh, and hear our groans. 
It is our happineſs and welfare which he deſigns in 
all his diſpenſations; and he maketh choice of the 
molt proper and effectual means for that end. He 
ſeeth us wandering out of the way, ready to ruin and 
undo ourſelves; and firſt he eſſayeth to reduce us by 
milder and more gentle methods: he trieth our gra- 
titude and ingenuity, by all the endearments of mercy 
and goodneſs; he draweth us with the cords of 
love, and with the bands of a man, Bur if we break 
all theſe bands aſunder, and caſt away theſe cords 
from us; if we abuſe his goodneſs, and turn his grace 
into wantonneſs ; then, not only his juſtice, but his 
love to us, not only his hatred to fin, but his affecti- 
on unto us, will oblige him to alter his method, and 
take the rod in his hand, and try what ſeverity can 
do. God's deſign in afflicting us is excellently ex- 
preſſed by the author to the Hebrews, chap. Xl 
ver. 10. He chaſteneth us for our profit, that ue 
may 
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may be partakers of his holineſs, Holineſs is the 
higheſt perfection and greateſt happineſs we are ca- 
pable of: it is a real participation of the divine na- 
ture, the image of God drawn on the ſoul; and all 
the chaſtiſements we meet with, are deſigned to re- 
duce us to this bleſſed temper, to make us like unto 
himſelf; and thereby capable to be happy with him 
to all eternity. This will more clearly appear, it 
ve reflect on the natural temper of our minds, and 
the influence which profperous or adverſe fortune 1s 
wont to have upon them. 

And, firſt, we are naturally proud and felf-con- 
ceited; we have an high eſteem of ourſelves, and 
would have every body elſe to value and eſteem us. 
This diſeaſe is very deeply rooted in our corrupt na- 
ture: it is ordinarily the ſirſt fin that bewrays itſelf 
in the little actions and paſſions of children; and 
many times the laſt which religion enables us to 
overcome, And fuch is the malignity of its nature, 
that it renders us odious and vile both in the ſight of 
God and man, It cannot but be infinitely diſpleaſing 
to that great and glorious Majeſty, to fee ſuch filly 
creatures whom he hath brought forth out of nothing, 
and who are every moment ready to return into it 
again, and have nothing of their own but folly, and 
miſery, and ſin; to fee ſuch creatures, I ſay, either 
ſo blind as to value themſelves, or ſo unreaſonable 
u to deſire others to value them. Good men muſt 
needs hate us for it, becauſe God doth ſo; and evil 
men hate us for it, becauſe they are proud them- 
ſelves, and ſo are jealous of the attempts of others 
to exalt themſelves, as of that which tendeth to de- 
preſs and diminiſh them. Pride alone is the ſource 
and fountain of almoſt all the diforders in the world; 
of all our troubles, and of all our fins: and we ſhall 
derer be truly happy, or truly good, till we come 
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to think nothing of ourſelves, and be content that 
all the world think nothing of us. Now, there is 
nothing hath a more natural tendency to foment and 
heighten this natural corruption, than conſtant proſ- 
perity and ſucceſs. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of the prof: 
perity of the wicked who are not in trouble as others, 
neither are they plagued like other men, preſently 
ſubjoineth the effect, Therefore pride compaſſeth them 
avout as a chain. Sanctiſied afflictions contribute 
to abate and mortify the pride of our hearts, to prick 
the ſwelling impoſthume, to make us ſenſible of our 
weakneſs, and convince us of our ſins, Thus 4010 
Cod open the ears of men, and ſeal their inſtriion, 
that he may withdraw man from bis purpoſe, and 
hide pride from man f. And if they be bound in 
ſetters, and be holden in cords of afflidtion ; then le 
ſheweth them their work, and their tranſereſions 
that they have exceeded t. Afflictions do both put 
us on the ſearch to find out the offences wherewith 
we have provoked God, and make us more ſenſible of 
the heinouſneſs and malignity of their nature: I have 
ſurely heard Ephraim bemoning himſelf thus, Thou 
haſt chaſtiſed me, and 1 was chaſtiſed, as a bullock 
wnaccuſtomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and 1 hall 
be turned; for thou art the Lord my God. Surely 
after 1 was chaſtiſed, I repented; and after 1 wat 
inſtructed, I ſiuote upon my thigh: I was aſhamed, 
yea, evbn confounded, becauſe 1 did bear the re- 
proach of my youth ||. 

Another diſtemper of our minds, is our too great 
affection to the world and worldly things. We are 
all too apt to ſet our hearts wholly upon them; to 
take up our reſt, and ſeek our happineſs and ſatiſ- 
faction in them. But God knows, that theſe nor 
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well divert and amuſe a while, they can never ſatisfy 
or make us happy; that the ſouls which he made 
for himſelf, can never reſt, till they return unto him: 
and therefore he many times findeth it neceſſary, 
either to remove our comforts, or imbitter them un» 
tous; to put aloe and wormmwood on the breaſts of 
the world, that thereby we may wean our hearts from 
it, and carry them to the end of their being, the 
fountain of their bleſſedneſs and felicity. The few 
and little comforts of this life, (faith a perſon of 
great quality and worth), notwithſtanding all the 
troubles and croſſes with which they are interlarded, 
are apt to keep the hearts even of good men in too 
great love of this world. What would become of 
us, if our whole life ſhould be altogether proſperous 
add contenting, without any intermixture of croſſes 
and afflictions? It is too probable we ſhould never 
look any further; but conclude, with Peter on the 
mount of transfiguration, Lord, it is good to be bere. 
As Almighty God hath a very great affection to us, 
ſo he is very deſirous of our love; net that it bringeth 
any advantage to him, but becauſe it is our greateſt 
happineſs and perfection. He beſtoweth his mercies 
to gain our hearts; but, when we begin to doat on 
the gifts, and forget the giver, he becomes jealous, 
and takes them away, that he may not have any ris 
val in our affection. And certainly it is no {mall 
advantage to bave our hearts in any meaſure looſened 
from the world, diſintangled from every thing here 
delow, Ouocunque pretio bene emitur : He makes 
+ good purchaſe who obtains it, let it coſt him ne- 

fer ſo dear. | 
Another bad effect which proſperity is wont to 
produce in our corrupt natures, is, that it makes us 
ſorgetful of God, and unthankful of his mercies. 
When ſecond cauſes anſwer our expectations and de- 
L 3 deſires, 
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deſires, we are ſeldom wont to look beyond them 
we never regard the fountain, till the ciſterns begin 
to fail This it was that made Agur to pray againſt 
a plentiful fortune, 4% I be full, and deny thee, and 
ſay, Who is the Lord? When the weather is fair, 
and the fails are filled with a proſperous pale, the 
rough and ſtubborn mariners are ſeldom at their 
devotion : but when the ſtorm is riſen, and the ſea 
begins to ſwell, and every wave threateneth to de- 
your them; then they cry to the Lord in their trouble, 
as on him who can alone deliver them out of their 
diſtreſt. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of their ſtiff-neck- 
ed and rebellious predeceſſors, tells us, that aue 
God flew them, then they ſought him: and they re- 
remembred that God was their rock, and the high 
God their redeemer ** In their affliction (ſaith the 
Lord by the Prophet) they will ſeek me early T. 1 
doubt not a great many devout perſons will 2cknow- 
ledge, that it was ſome affliftion or other that firſt 
taught them to pray, And as afflictions contribute to 
make us remember our dependence on God, and then 
excite us to ſeek unto him; ſo alſo they render us more 
ſenſible of our obligations unto him, and more thank- 
ful for the mercies he hath beſtowed on us. We 
are ſo dull and inſenſible, that we ſeldom value any 
of the divine mercies, till we find what it is to want 
them, We put very little value on our food 
and raiment, and the ordinary means of our ſubſi- 
ſtence, unleſs we have been ſometimes pinched with 
want. We conſider not how much we are indebted 
to God for preſerving our friends, till ſome of them 
be removed from us. How little do we prize out 
health, if we have never had experience of ſickneſs 
or pain! Where is the man who doth ſeriouſly bleſs 
God for his nightly quiet and repoſe ? And yet, if 
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ſekneſs or trouble deprive us of it, we then find it 
to have been a great and invaluable mercy, and that 
it is God who giveth his beloved /leep. 

Once more, Proſperity rendereth us inſenſible of 
the miſeries and calamities of others. Thoſe a 
were at eaſe in Zion, did not grieve for the afflittions 
of Joſeph, But afflictions do ſoften the heart, and 
make it more tender and kindly ; and we are always 
moſt ready to compaſſionate thoſe griefs which our- 
ſelves have ſometime endured : the ſufferings of o- 
thers make the deepeſt impreſſions upon us, when 
they put us in mind of our own. It is mentioned as 
2 powerful motive to engage the children of ac to 
be kind and merciful to ſtrangers, that they knew 
very well the heart of a firanger, having been tran- 
gert themſelves in Egypt. Now, this tender and com- 
paſſionate temper doth well becomea Chriltian, whoſe 
duty it is to weep with thoſe that weep and to have 
as deep a ſenſe and feeling of the griefs of others, 
as he is wont to have of his own, 

Theſe and many more advantages do ſanctiſied and 
well-improved afflictions bring to a Chriſtian ; on the 
account of which 7t is good for him that he hath borne 
the yoke, But I haſten to that which is mentioned in 
the text. Only by the way (that I may not need to 
return) let me take notice of the ſeaſon which is 
here mentioned as the fitteſt for a man to bear affli- 
Qion : It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
bir youth, 

We are all willing to put off the evil day; and, 
if we muſt needs bear the yoke, we would chuſe to 
have it delayed till we grow old We think it fad 
to have our morning overcaſt with clouds, to meet 
with a ſtorm before we have well launched forth 
from the ſhore, We are wont to indulge and ap- 
laud children and young folks in their frolicks 2 
jov 
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jovial humours; and tell them, they will have time 
enough for cares and troubles when they grow older; 
we turn that irony of Solomon's into a ſerious advice, 
Rejoice, © young man, in thy youth, and walk u 
the ways of thy heart, and the fight of thine eyes. 
But the divine wiſdom, which knoweth what is fit 
for us, doth many times make choice of our younger 
+ years, as the molt proper, to accuſtom us to the 
bearing of the yoke. Anu a little conſideration will 
make us diſcover the advantages of this ſeaſon for 
ſuffering afflitious ; they being at that time molt ne 
ceſſary, moſt tolerable, and moſt advantageous, 
Firſt, I ſay, they are then moſt neceſſary. For 
youth is the time of our life wherein we are in greateſt 
danger to run into wild and extravagant courſes; 
our blood is hot, and our ſpirits unſtayed and giddy; 
we have too much pride to be governed by others, 
and too little wiſdom to govern ourſelves. The 
yoke is then eſpecially needful to tame our wildneſs, 
and reduce us to a due ſtayedneſs and compoſure of 
mind. Then allo it is moſt ſupportable. The body 
is ſtrong and healthful, leſs apt to be affected with 
the troubles of the mind; the ſpirit ſtout and vigor- 
ous, will not fo eaſily break and fink under them. 
Old age is a burden, and will ſoon faint under any 
ſupervenient load. The ſmalleſt trouble is enough 
to bring down grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 
And therefore, ſince we muſt meet with afflictions, 
it is certainly a favourable circumſtance, to have them 
at the time of our life wherein we are moſt able to 
endure them. And, laſtly, the leſſons which afflicti- 
ons teach us, are then molt advantageous when we 
learn them betimes, that we may have the uſe of 
them in the conduct of our after lives. An early 
engagement into the ways of religion is a great feli- 
city; and the means whereby this is to be effected, 
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can never be too ſoon adminiſtred, Youth is more 
ſoft and pliable ; and evil diſpoſitions are more eaſily 
cured, before time and cuſtom have hardened us in 
them. A tree needs little force to bend it when it 
is young; and there needeth the leſs of the rod, if 
the child be brought under diſcipline betimes. And 
thus on many accounts 24 is good for a man to bear 
the yoke in his youth. 

We proceed to the particular advantage of affli- 
ctions which is mentioned in the text: He fitteth 
alone and keepeth ſilence, becauſe he hath born it up- 
on him. The words are capable of a twofold in- 
terpretation, and both ſuit well with the purpoſe: 
for we may either underſtand them properly, of /c- 
litade and filence ; or metaphorically, of patience 
and quiet ſubmijion ; both of which are the good 
eſſects of ſanctiſied and well- improved afflictions: 
and accordingly we ſhall fay ſomething to both. Na- 
ture hath made us ſociable creatures : but corrupti- 
on hath carried this inclination unto exceſs ; ſo that 
moſt perſons think it an intolerable burden to be any 
conſiderable time alone. Though they love them- 
ſelves out of meaſure, yet they cannot endure their 
own converſation 3 they had rather be hearing and 
diſcourſing of the moſt naughty and trivial things, 
than be ſitting alone and holding their peace. Out- 
ward proſperity heightens this humour. When the 
heart is dilated with joy, it ſeeketh to vent itſelf 
in every company, When a man is free of trouble 
and cares, he thinks of nothing but how to pleaſe 
himſelf with variety of diverſions and converſations, 
Croſſes, on the other hand, render a man penſive 
and ſolitary ; they ſtop the mouth, and bind up 
the tongue, and incline the perſon to be much a- 
lone. Sadneſs makes his company diſagreeable to 
others, and he ſindeth theirs as little n to 
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him: He fitteth alone and keepeth filence, becauſt 
be hath born it upon him. Thus the ſame prophet 
faid, 1 /at not in the afſembly of the mockers, nor 
rejoiced : I ſat alone becauſe of thine hand *. 

Now, he who conſiders, on the one hand, the 
guilt we are wont to contract, and the prejudice 
which we ſuſtain, by too much converſation with 
others, and, on the other hand, the excellent im- 
provement we may make of ſolitude and retirement, 
will account it a good effect of afflictions, that they 
mcline and diſpoſe us unto it. In conſidering the 
evils of frequent converſation, we are not to proſe- 
cute the grofſer and more ſcandalous vices of the 
tongue. It might ſeem a poor commendation of / 
litude and ſilence, that a man is not ſwearing, or 
lying, or ſcolding, or talking profanely when he i 
alone: a man may converſe enough, and keep him- 
ſelf free from theſe. We rather chuſe to mention 


more hardly avoided. 

And, ſirſt, experience may teach us all, that much 
converſation doth ordinarily beget a remiſſneſs and 
diſſolution of ſpirit ; that it ſlackeneth and relaxeth 
the bent of our minds, and diſpoſeth us to ſoftneſi 
and eaſy compliances. We find it hard enough 2 
any time to compoſe our ſpirits to that ſtayedneſs and 
ſeverity which religion doth require? but if we be 
too much in company with others, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to maintain it. That chearfulneſs and com- 
plaiſance which is judged neceſſary to render convere 
ſation agreeable, doth eaſily degenerate into levity 
and fin: and we are very ready to diſpleaſe our 
maker, when we are too intent on pleaſing our 
friends. This looſe frame and diſſipation of mind, 
which fociety doth occaſion, made a good man clin 
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„din, Ex hominum conſortis ſemper venio minus 
homo : that he always came out of company leſs 
E à man. 

Another prejudice we receive by ſociety, is, That 
it fills our minds with noxious images, and fortifies 
our corrupt notions and opinions of things, Our 
hearts are naturally too much addicted to the things 
of the world; we mind them too much, and put too 
high a value upon them : and the diſcourſes we hear 
redouble the temptation, by bringing them contin» 
ally into our thoughts, and ſetting them off to the 
greateſt advantage, When we are alone in a ſober 
temper, and take time to reflect and conſider of things, 
we are ſometimes perſuaded of the vanity and worth- 
leſſneſs of all thoſe glittering tries whereunto the 
generality of mankind are ſo ſadly bewitched : but 
- WH when we come abroad, and liſten to the common 
| WH talk, and hear people ſpeak of greatneſs, and riches, 
aud honour, with concern and admiration, we quickly 

forget our more ſober and deliberate thoughts, and 
| ſuffer ourſelves to be carried away with the ſtream 
ef the common opinion. And though the effects be 
dot fo ſudden and obſervable, yet theſe diſcourſes 
ve ſtill making ſome ſecret and inſenſible impreſſions, 


us. | 
Thus alſo is our judgment corrupted about the 
qualities and @dowments of the mind. Courage 
and gallantry, wit and cloquence, and other accom- 
pliſhments of this nature, are magnified and extolled 
beyond all meaſure; whereas humility, and meek- 
neſs, and devotion, and all thoſe Chriſtian graces 
which render a ſoul truly excellent and lovely, are 
ſpoken of as mean and contemptible things: for 
though men have not the impudence formally to 
make the compariſon, and prefer the former; yet 
their very air, and way of diſcourſing * 
88, 
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things, ſufficiently teſtifies their opinion. With what 
affection and concernment will they repreſent a gal- 
lant or learned man; but how faintly do they utter 
the character of a good man! And fo, in cenſuring 
mens failings, they exaggerate the ſmalleſt inſtances 
of weakneſs or imprudence, but ſpeak lightly enough 
of the greateſt crimes, Drunkenneſs and whoredom 
are mentioned in ſuch terms as expreſs little ſenſe of 
their heinous nature, and tend to leſſen the horror 
we ſhould have of them. Ambition and revenge, 
and fuch other plauſible vices, are rather allowed 
than condemned. And while we converſe in the 
world, and are accuſtomed to ſuch repreſentations 
of things, our judgments are thereby exceedingly 
corrupted, and we entertain falſe and pernicious 
maxims. And ſo hard it is to guard ourſelves a- 
gainſt the contagion, that we had better fit alone and 
keep ſilence, than be continually expoſed to the 
temptation, 

I ſhall mention but another of thoſe evils where- 
with our converſation is commonly attended. The 
moſt ordinary ſubje& of our entertainments are the 
faults and follies of others. tur in verba, ſerm» 


ſeritur, vita aliena, deſeribitur: We meet and 


talk, and fall to deſcribe the life and deportment of 
others, - Were this one theme of diſcourſe diſchar- 
ged, we would oft-times find but little to ſay. I 
ſcarce know any fault whereof good perſons are ſo 
frequently guilty, and fo little ſenſible, They know 
perhaps the things are true, and they have no mali- 
cious deſign in reporting them; they tell them only 
as they do the publick news, to divert themſelves, 
and gratify their friends, But, would we conſult 
our own hearts, and apply the great rule of righte- 
ouſneſs, of doing unto others as we would be done 


unto ourſelyes, we ſhould ſoon be convinced —_ 
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great deal more guilt and ſinfulneſs in ſuch diſcourſes 
than we are wont to apprehend. How ill do we take 
it to have our own failings thus expoſed, and to 
hear that any perſon hath made as bold with us as 
we are wont to make with others? Again, how loth 
would we be, that the perſons of whom we ſpeak 
ſo freely, ſhould overhear our diſcourſe, or be in- 
formed of it? Now, if the practice had nothing 
blameable in it, why ſhould we be ſo ſhy to avow it? 
I have only hinted at theſe things: but he who 
ſhall ſeriouſly ponder them, will acknowledge, there 
s no little prejudice even in thoſe entertainments 
which paſs for very innocent in the world; and that 
he ſhunneth much guilt and many ſnares who /rteth 
alone and keepeth ſilence, But ſolitude and retire- 
ment do not only deliver us from theſe inconvenien- 
cies, but alſo afford very excellent opportunities for 
bettering our ſouls, Thoſe hours we miſpend in 
needleſs viſits and idle talk, if rightly improved, 
might ſet us a great way forward on our journey to 
heaven, While we are too buſy in making or en- 
tertaining acquaintance with men, we many times fall 
out of acquaintance both with God and ourſelves, 
The moſt profane and irreligious perſons will find 
ſome ſerious thoughts riſe in their minds if they be 
much alone. And the more that any perſon is ad- 
ranced in piety and goodneſs, the more will he de- 
icht in retirement, and receive the more benefit by 
it, Then it is that the devout foul takes its higheſt 
light in divine contemplations and maketh its neareſt 
proaches to God, I find the vulgar Latin ren- 
dereth the words of the text, Sedeb:t folitarius & 
lacebit, quia levavit ſe ſupra ſe: The ſolitary per- 
ſm will fit ſtill and hald his peace, becauſe he hath 
lifted up himſelf above himſelf ; raiſed his ſpirit a- 
wre his ordinary pitch. In /olitudine (faith one pa 
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the fathers) aer purior, celum apertius, ſamiliaris 
Deus: In ſolitude we breathe, as it dere, in a 
purer air, heaven is more open unto us, and God it 
more familiar and frequent in his viſits. To which 
purpoſe ſome have applied that of the Prophet Hoſes, 
Behold, 1 will allure her, and bring her into the 
wilderneſs, and there ſpeak comfortably unto her; 
or, as the original importeth, I auill ſpeak unts her 
heart. That rule which our Saviour giveth for our 
devotion, to enter into our cloſet, and ſhut the der 
behind nn is as neceſſary to preſerve us from diſtre- 
ction, as from vanity and oſtentation. When ve 
have retired as much as we can from the world, ve 
do ſtill carry too much of it along with us. The 
images of things do ſufficiently perſecute and diſturb 
us, though we be not expoſed to the objects them 
ſelves. Our bleſſed Saviour thought not the moun- 
tains and deſarts retired enough for his devot- 
ons; but would add the darkneſs and ſilence of the 
night. Little doth the world underſtand thoſe ſe- 
cret and hidden pleaſures which devout ſouls do feel, 
when, having got out of the noiſe and hurry of the 
world, they fit alone and keep ſilence, contemplat- 
ing the divine perfections, which ſhine fo conſpicu- 
-ouſly in all his works of wonder; admiring bus 
greatneſs, and wiſdom, and love, and revolving his 
favours towards themſelves; opening before bim 
their griefs and their cares, and diſburdening their 
ſouls into his boſom ; proteſting their allegiance and 
ſubjection unto him, and telling him a thouſand times 
that they love him; and then liſtening unto the voice 
of God within their hearts, that ſtill and quiet voice, 
which is not wont to be heard in the ſtreets, that 
they may hear what God the Lord will ſpeak : for 
he will ſpeak peice unto his people, and to his ſaints, 
aud viſit them with the expreſhons of his love. 2 
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wonder if thoſe bleſſed ſouls who have taſted the 
pleaſures of holy retirement, and found themſelves, 
as it were, in the ſuburbs of heaven, grow weary of 
company and affairs, and Jong for the returning of 
thoſe happy hours, as the hireling for the ſhades of 
the evening: no wonder they pity the fooliſh buſy 
world, who ſpend their days in vanity, and know not 
what it is indeed to live. 

But here I would not be miſtaken, as if T recom- 
mended a total and conſtant retiremement, or per- 
ſuaded men to forſake the world, and betake them- 
ſelves unto deſarts. No, certainly; we muſt not 
abandon the ſtations wherein God hath placed us, 
nor render ourſelves uſeleſs to mankind. Solitude 
hath its temptations, and we may be ſometimes very 
bad company to ourſelves. It was not without rea- 
ſon that a wiſe perſon warned another, who profeſſed 
to delight in converſing with himſelf, Vide ut cum 
homine probo: Have a care that you be keeping com- 
pany with a good man, Abuſed ſolitude may whet 
mens paſſions, and irritate their luſts, and prompt 
them to things which company would reſtrain. And 
this made one ſay, that he who is much alone, muſt 
either be a ſaint or devil. Melancholy, which in- 
cines men moſt to retirement, is often too much 
nouriſhed and fomented by it; and there is a peevith 
and ſullen lonelineſs, which ſome people affect under 
their troubles, whereby they feed on diſcontented 
thoughts, and find a kind of perverſe pleaſure in re- 
faſing to be comforted. But all this ſays no more, 
but that good things may be abuſed; and exceſs or 
diforder may turn the moſt whollome food into poi- 
fon, And therefore, though I would not indifferent- 
ly recommend much ſolitude unto all; yet, ſure, I 
may ſay, it were good for the moſt part of men that 


they were leſs in company, and more alone. 
M. 2 Thus: 


| 
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Thus much of the firſt and proper ſenſe of {ting 
alone and keeping filence, We told you it might 
alſo import a quiet and patient ſubmiſſion to the will 
of God; the laying of our hand on our mouth, that 
no expreſhon of murmur or diſcontent may eſcape 
us, I awas dumb, ſaid the Pſalmiſt, I opened nat my 
nouth ; becauſe thou didſt itæ. And the Prophet de- 
{cribeth our Saviour's patience, that he was oppreſſed, 
and was affidted, yet he opened not his mouth: be 
vas brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a 


Heep before the ſhearers is dumb, ſo he opened not 


{is mouth. Indeed a modeſt and unaffected ſilence 
is a good way to expreſs our ſubmiſſion to the hand 
of God under afflictions. The Heathen moraliſts, 
who pretend much to patience, could never hold 
their peace; but deſired always to ſignalize them- 
ſelves by ſome fetches of wit, and expreſſions of un- 
uſual courage. But certainly the mute and quiet 
Chriſtian behaveth himſelf much better, Locgua- 
eiſſimum illuad filentium: That eloquent and ex- 
preſſive filence faith more than all their vain and Stoi- 
cal boaſtings. We cannot now inſiſt in any length 
on this Chriſtian duty of patience, and ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God; we ſhall only ſay two things of it, 
which the text importeth. Firſt, That this leſſon 13 
moſt commonly learned in the ſchool of afflictions: 
He fitteth alone and keepeth filence, becanſe he hath 
born it upon him. Tn that forecited place of Jere- 
miah xxxi. 18. Ephraim bemoning himſelf, acknows 
ledgeth that he had been as a bullock unaccuftomed 


o the yoke; which maketh the greater reluctancy a- 


gainſt it, Children that are much indulged, are the 
more impatient if they come to be croſſed; and there 
is too much of the child in us all. The Apoſtle tells 
us, that 7ribulation worketh patience}. GP 
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makes every thing more tolerable unto us; and if it 
pleaſe God to ſanctify the firlt ſtroke, the ſecond is 
received with the greater ſubmiſhon. The other 
thing I have to ſay on this duty, is, That this ad- 
vantage of afflictions is very great and deſirable; that 
itis indeed very good for a man to have borne the 
yoke in his youth, if he hath thereby learned to /it 
alone and keep filence when the hand of the Lord is 
upon him. There is nothing more acceptable unto 
God, no object more lovely and amiable in his eyes, 
than a ſoul thus proftrate before him, thus entirely 
reſigned unto his holy will, thus quietly ſubmitting to 
his ſevereſt diſpenſations. Nor is it leſs advantage- 
ous unto ourſelves; but ſweeteneth the bittereſt oc- 
currences of our life, and makes us reliſh an inward 
and ſecret pleaſure, notwithſtanding all the fmart of 
affliction : fo that the yoke becomes ſupportable, the 
rod itſelf comforts us; and we find much more de- 

light in ſuffering the will of God, than if he had 

granted us our own. Now, to this God who loveth 

us, and correcteth us for our profit, that we may be 

partakers of his holineſs, and thereby of his happi- 
neſs; to God the Father, Son, and bleſſed Spirit, be 

al honour, praiſe, and glory, now and for ever. Amen. 


* 


* 


That there are but a ſmall number 
ſaved. 


Luk E Xii. 23. 


Then faid one unto him, Lord, are there few that 
be ſaved? And he ſaid unto them, &c. 


8 who have ſo much charity and goodneſs 
as to be nearly touched with the intereſts of 
mankind, cannot but be more eſpecially concerned 
M 3 about 
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about their everlaſting condition ; and very anxious 
to know what ſhall become of poor mortals when 
this ſcene is over, and they ceaſe to appear on the 
ſtage of the world, being called off to, give an ac- 
count of their deportment on it. And, ſeeing ve 
are aſſured that there are different, and very oppoſite 
eſtates of departed ſouls, ſome being admitted into 
happineſs, and others doomed to miſery, beyond any 
thing that we can conceive; this may put them upon 
farther inquiry, How mankind is like to be divided? 
whether heaven or hell ſhall have the greater ſhare! 
Such a Jaudable curioſity as this it was, that put one 
of our bleſſed Saviour's followers to propoſe the que- 
ſtion in the text, Lord, are there fowv that be ſaved! 
Our Saviour had been lately foretelling the great ſuc: 
ceſs the goſpel ſhould have; how, like a little lex 
ven that quickly fermenteth the whole lump it is put 
into, Chriſtianity ſhould ſoon propagate itſelf through 
the world, and many nations embrace the profeſſion 
of it. This diſciple, it ſeems, was defirous to know, 
whether the efficacy ſhould be anſwerable to the ex- 
tent? whether it ſhould take as deep root in the 
hearts of thoſe that owned it, as it was to ſpread it- 
ſelf far and wide on the face of the earth? in a word, 
whether the greateſt part of men were to be ſaved 
by it? I called this a laudable curioſity ; and there i; 
reaſon to think it ſo, ſince our Saviour himſelf, who 
beſt knew the occaſion and importance of it, doth not 
check, but ſatisfy the inquiry; which he was wont 
to do when the queſtions were uſeleſs or blameable. 
Thoſe who inquired into the time of the general 
judgment, received no other account, but that it 
was inter arcana imperii; among thoſe ſecrets 
which God reſerved for himſelf, And, again, when 
they aſked of the time that the kingdom ſhould be 


reſtered unto Iſrael, he tells them roundly, it was 
not 
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not for them, it concerned them not at all to know 
fach things as theſe, But here, as the queſtion 
ſeems to have proceeded from a zeal to the honour 
of God, and concernment in the happineſs of man- 
kind; ſo the reſolution of it might be very uſeful: 
and accordingly it is improved by our Saviour; who 
at once reſolves the doubt, and preſſeth a very 
weighty exhortation, in the following words, Strive 
to enter in, &c. We are not at this time to proſe - 
cute the whole importance of this Jatter verſe; for 
that we refer you to an excellent ſermon, intitled, 
The way to happineſs, We ſhall only conſider the 
anſwer which is implied in it to the foregoing queſti- 
on; to wit, that the number of thoſe who are to be 
fayed is really ſmall. 

It is on this point we deſign to fix our meditations 
at this time. And indeed there is ſcarce any doctrine 
that needeth to be more inculcated: for, amongſt 
all the ſtratagems whereby the great enemy of man- 
kind doth plot and contrive their ruin. few are more 
unhappily ſucceſsful, than the fond perſuaſion he 
hath filled them with, that heaven and everlaſting 
happineſs are eaſily attainable, What one faith of 
wiſdom, Multi ad ſapientiam perveniſſent niſi pu- 
tiſent ſe perveniſſe, we may, with a little alterati- 
on, apply unto this purpoſe ; That many might have 
reached heaven, if they had not been ſo confident of 
it. The doors of the Chriſtian church are now ve 
wide, and men have acceſs unto them upon . 
terms: nay this privilege deſcends unto men 
their birth, and they are reckoned among Chriſtians 
before they come well to know what it means. The 
ordinances and myſteries of our religion are common 
to all, ſave thoſe whom groſs ignorance or notorious 
enmes do exclude, There are no marks on the 
forcheads of men whereby we can judge of their fu · 

ture 
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ture condition: they die, and are laid in their prayes 
and none cometh back to tell how it fareth with 
them; and we deſire to think the beſt of every par 
ticular perſon. But, whatever charity be in this, 
there is little pradgnce in the inference that many 
draw from it, who think that they may live as ther 
neighbours do, and die as happily as they; and, 
ſince the greateſt part of men are ſuch as themſelves, 
heaven maſt be a very empty place if all of them be 
debarred. Thus perhaps you have ſeen a flock of 
ſheep on a bridge, and the firſt leapeth over, and the 
reſt, not knowing what is become of thoſe that went 
before, do each of them follow their companions in- 
to that hazard or ruin, Intereſt and ſelf- love do fo 
ſtrongly blind the minds of men, that they can hard- 
ly be put from the belief of that which they would 
very fain have true. Hence it is, that, notwith- 
ſtanding of all we are told to the contrary, the opi- 
nion of the broadneſs of the way that leads to hea 
ven, and the eaſy acceſs unto it, is ſtill the moſt epi- 
demick, and I think the moſt dangerous hereſy, 
Many of the commonalty are ſo ignorant as to ayow 
it; and the ſtrange ſecurity of more knowing per- 
ſons doth as loudly proclaim it. I know he under- 
takes an unwelcome errand, who goes about to diſ- 
poſſeſs the minds of men of ſuch a pleaſant and. flat- 
tering error. But what ſhall we do ! Shall we ſuffer 
them to ſleep on and take their reſt, till the ever- 
laſting flames awake them? Shall we draw their 
blood on our heads, and involve ourfelves in ther 
ruin, by neglecting to advertiſe them of their hazard? 
No, my friends: duty doth oblige us, and the holy 
ſcriptures will warrant us to aſſure you, that there 
are very few that ſhall be ſaved; that the whole 


word lieth in wickedneſi*; and that they are 4 


little 
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little flock to whom the Father will give the kings 


dam. 

That this certain, though lamentable truth may 
take the deeper impreſſion on our minds, we ſhall 
hrſt propoſe ſome conſiderations for the better under- 
ſtanding what great things are required in thoſe who 
look for everlaſting happineſs, and then refle& on 
tae actions and ways of men; that, comparing the one 
with the other, we may ſee how little ground of hope 
there is for the greateſt part to build on. 

Firſt, then, conſider the nature of that divine 
Majeſty, whoſe preſence and enjoyment it is that 
makes heaven defirable ; and think how inconſtent it 
is with his infinite holineſs, to admit impure and im- 
penitent ſinners into the habitation of his glory. 
Certainly he is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
cannot look on iniquity f. He is not a God that hath 
pleaſure in wickedneſs : neither ſhall evil dwell with 
him, The fooliſh ſhall not ſtand in his fight ||, It 
is ſtrange what conceptions fooliſh men entertain of 
of Almighty God, who imagine, that thoſe who have 
been all their days wallowing in fin, ſhall be admitted 
into an everlaſting fellowſhip with him. Sooner ſhall 
light and darkneſs dwell together, and heat and cold 
in their greateſt violence combine, and all contra- 
neties of nature be reconciled, Can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed? Can there be any con- 
rerſe betwixt thoſe whoſe natures ſuit ſo ill together? 
Sure they who think to come ſo caſily by happineſs, 
muſt imagine God altogether ſuch a one as them- 
ſelves ; elſe they could never hope that he would 
chuſe them, and cauſe them approach unto him. But 
O how widely ſhall they find themſelves miſtaken, 
when he ſhall reprove them, and ſet their ſins in or- 
der before them and they ſhall find to their confuſi- 


on, 
® Luke xii. 33. Hab. i. 13. Pal. v. 4. 3. 
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on, that he is a conſuming fire ts all the workers of 


eniquity ! Men are wont to frame a notion of God 
according to their own wiſhing, as if he were but an 
empty name : and this is the common ſhelter againſt 
every convincing reproof, But this temerity ſhall 
at length ſufficiently confute itſelf, and feel that ju- 
ſtice which it will not believe. There is not ſtrife a. 
mong the attributes of God, that one of them ſhall 
ſwallow up another, Mercy is open to all that for- 
fake their fins, but juſtice ſhall ſeize on thoſe who 
continue in them. That compaſſion which made God 
to give his deareſt Son for the redetnption of mankind, 
will never prevail for the pardon and deliverance of 
any impenitent ſinner. Abuſed goodneſs will certaialy 
turn into fury; and infinite mercy, being diſpiſed, 
ſhall bring down upon ſinners all the dreadful effect 
of an omnipotent vengeance, 

Conſider, ſecondly, what that happineſs is which 
every body doth ſo confidently promiſe to them- 
ſelves ; and ſee whether it be likely that it ſhould be 
ſo eaſily attained, Glorious things are every where 
ſpoken of that heavenly Jeruſalem ; and all that 1s 
excellent or deſirable in this world, is borrowed to 
ſhadow it forth in the holy ſcriptures : we are told of 
crowns, and kingdoms, and treaſures, and rivers of 
pleaſure, and fountains of living waters, and of an 
exceeding eternal weight of glory. 

But all theſe do not ſuffice to convey into our minds 
any full apprehenſion of the happineſs we expect; 
and, after all that can be ſaid, it doth not yet appear 
what we ſhall be. Theſe metaphors and allegories 
ſerve but to aſſiſt our minds a little, and give us ſome 
confuſed appreheſions of the things eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard; nor can it enter into the heart of men 
fo conveive, what God hath prepared for them that 


love him, ſaid that beloved diſciple that lay in very 
om 
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om of our Saviour. Can we then expect that fo 
glorious a prize ſhall be gained without any labour ? 
Shall ſuch a recompence be beſtowed on thoſe who 
never were at any pains about t ? What toil and tra- 
rail doth it coſt a man to gather together that white 
and yellow earth which they call money ? With 
what care and pains do others aſcend to any degree 
of preferment! What induſtry and ſtudy do men em- 
ploy to reach a little knowledge, and be reckoned 
amongſt the learned ? And ſhall heaven and everlaſt- 
ing happineſs ſlide into our arms when we are aſleep? 
No, certainly. God will never diſparage the glo- 
ries of that place, to beſtow them on thoſe who have 
not thought them worthy of their molt ſerious en- 
deavours. But as the greatneſs of that happineſs 
may juſtly diſcourage all the lazy pretenders to it, fo 
the nature of it leaves ſmall ground of hope to the. 
greateſt part of the world. I wonder what moſt 
men do expect to meet with in heaven, who dream 
of coming thither. Think they to feaſt and revel, 
and luxuriate there, and to ſpend eternity in fooliſh 
mirth, and vain talk; in ſport and drollery, and ſen- 
ſal pleaſure 5 which are all the exerciſes they are 
capable of, or find reliſh or ſatisfaction in? Away with 
all thoſe Turkiſh notions, whereby we diſparage the 
happineſs we pretend to. The joys of that place 
ue pure and ſpiritual, and no unclean thing ſhall en- 
ter there, The felicity of bleſſed ſpirts ſtandeth in 
beholding and admiring the divine perfections, and 
inding the image of them ſhining in themſelves, in a 
perfect conformity of the will and nature of God, and 
ad intimate and delightful ſociety and communion with 
tim: and ſhall ſuch ſouls be bleſſed in ſeeing and par- 
taking of the divine likeneſs, who never loved it, and 
would chuſe any thing rather than to converſe with 


him? A little reflexion on the common temper of 
mens 


* 
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mens minds may aſſure us, that they are very far fron 
that meetneſs and aptitude /r the inheritance of th 
ſaints in light * which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, The 
notion and nature of bleſſedneſs mult ſure be chang. 
ed, or elſe the temper of their ſpirits : either they, 
muſt have new hearts, or a new heaven created ſu er 
them, before they can be happy. Ir is a ſtrange i- 
fatuation of ſelf· love, that men in the gall of bittet. WM, 
neſs ſhould think it is well with their ſouls, and far 0 
cy themſelves in a caſe good enough for the enjoy-M,; 
ment of divine pleaſures, th 
In the fourth place, Let us reflect on the attempts , 
and endeavours of thoſe who have gone to heaven be · Nen 
fore us; how they did fight and ſtrive, wreſtle and , 
run, for obtaining that glorious prize; and we ſhall MW; 
ſee how improbable it is, that the greateſt part of mea MW z; 
ſhould come by it with ſo little pains. Noah, Abra WM,; 
ham, Facob, David, and all thoſe ancient worthies 
recorded in holy writ, have either done or ſuffered ſo 
great things, as gave ground to. expect that country 
they looked after, accounting themſelves ſtranger: 
and pilgrims on the earth ; as you may ſee in the 11th 
chapter of Hebrews : where, after a large catalogue 
of their performances, the author tells us of others, 
who avere tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they nught obtain a better reſurrection. And otheri 
had trial of cruel mockings, and ſcourgings, yed 
moreover, of bonds and impriſonment. They were 
Stoned, they were ſawn aſunder, were tempted, 
abere ſlain with the ſword : they wandered about in Wn: 
ſheep-ſkins, and goat-ſkins ; being deſtitute, affitted, Nu 
tormented: of whom the world was not worthy. Wth 
They wandered in deſarts, and in mountains, and u 
in dens and caves of the earth. Such alſo was that Wd: 
holy violence wherewith the Chriſtians of the firſt and Wy 
| | golden Wu 


Col. i. 12. 
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da golden ages did force open the gates of heaven, and 
took poſſeſſion of it. The ardent affection where - 
be th theſe bleſſed ſouls were inflamed towards their 
af · ¶ maker and redeemer, made them willingly give up 
bey their bodies to be burned in the fire, for the glory 
for of God, and the propagation of the Chriſtian faith. 
Their conſtancy in their ſufferings did amaze their 
cr. bloody perſecutors, and outweary the cruelty of their 
a tormentors: and they rejoiced in nothing more, than 
lat they were accounted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for 
the name of Jeſus. And what ſhall we ſay of their 


PO BN aniverſal charity and love, which reached their very 
e · ¶ enemies? of their humility and meekneſ5, juſtice and 
nd tzmperance, and all thoſe other virtues, which many 
al Nor the Heathens themſelves did obſerve and admire ? 
et 


Behold, ſaith one, how the Chriſtians love one an- 
ether! Theſe are the men, ſaith another, who ſpeak 
ar they think, and do as they ſpeak. Pliny, aſter 
an exact inquiry, writeth to Trajan the Emperor, 
That be could never find any other guilt in the Chri- 
lians, but that they met together before day-break, 
to fing a hymn to Chriſt, as if he wereGod; and 
then to bind themſelves with a ſacrament or oath, 
nt to do any miſchief; but, on the contrary, that 
they ſhall nat rob, ſteal, or commit adultery, or 
falſify their words, or deny their truſt, &c. This 
was the crime of Chriſtians in thoſe firſt ages, to en- 
gage themſelves not to commit any crime. And if 
d, Wi: fell out that any of them were guilty of drunken- 
" Wes, or uncleanneſs, or any other of thoſe fins, 
which, alas! are fo lightly cenſured in our days, 
they were ſeverly puniſhed: nay, how bitterly did 
themſelves lament it! They needed not in thoſe 
days to be purſued by tedious proceſſes, or dragged 
aganſt their will to the profeſhon of their repent- 
ace, They would ſue for it with tears, and ſtand 
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many ye2rs at the door of the church, begging ty 
be received. The cenſures of the church were then 
looked upon as very ſerious and dreadful things; 
and they who would encounter death in the mof 
terrible form, would tremble if threatened with er 
communication, Now, tell me, I pray you, what 
you think of theſe men? Did they ſupererogate, and 
go beyond their duty? or were they fools in doing 
theſe things, when half the pains might have ſerved 
the turn? Did heaven and happineſs coſt them f 
much labour, and think you to be carried faſt aflery, 
or rather while you are bending your forces quit 
another way ! If you cannot look ſo far back, or i 
you imagine theſe but romances, like the poctick a 
counts of the golden age, wherein all men wer 
happy and good, I ſhall then deſire you to take 10 Ne. 
tice of a few perſons, whom the divine goodneſs hath Wa 
Telcucd from that deluge of wickedneſs which over We" 
floweth the world. There are perhaps ſome two f 
three in a city, or in a country, who live very fir 
beyond the common rate of men, and may be a- WW" 
counted angels upon earth, if compared with them, 


They haye eſcaped the pollution that is in tie He 
world, and have learned to deſpiſe all the vanities d bis 
it; their affections are above, and their greateſt bo- 
ſineſs is, to pleaſe and ſerve their maker; ther i 


thoughts and affections are in a great meaſure holy WW”? 
and pure, their converſe innocent and uſeful, and u. 
their whole deportment they obſerve ſuch ſtrict rules ſer 
of holineſs and virtue, as others may think needles 
or ſuperſtitious :; and yet theſe perſons are deeply ſer of t 
fible of their own imperfections, and afraid enough i””: 
to come ſhort of heaven, I ſpeak not now of that wei 
ſcrupulous perſons whom melancholy doth cxpale ent 
unto perpetual and unaccountable fears; much 


-of others, who make a trade of complaining, „ 
wo 
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ſhould believe them, I ſpeak of rational and ſober 
not nen, whoſe fears ariſe —— their due conſideration 
ex- Nad meaſures of things, from the right apprehenſi- 
vhar ons they have of the holincſs of God, and the 
au neaning and importance of the goſpel- precepts. And 
certunly ſuch holy jealouſics over themſelves oughr 
ot to be judged. needleſs; ſince St. Paul hinakelf, 
who had been rapt up into the third heaven, and 
thereby received an carneſt of cternal happineſs, 
found it neeeffary to take care, % that by any 
means, while he preached to others, himſelf ſhould 
be a caſt- auay , I know it is ordinary for men to 
kugh at thoſe who are more ſerious and conſcienti : 
ous than themſelves, to wonder what they aim at, 
and to hope to be as fure of heaven as they. But 
ere long they ſhall diſcover their miſtake, and ſhall 
hy, with thoſe fpoken of in the book of 1i/Jom, 
This was he whom we had ſometimes in deriſion, 
2c- {Mord proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his 
m/e madneſs, and his end to be without honour. 
the Heu is he numbered among the children of Cod, and 
bis lot i among the ſaints! Therefore have we erred 
rom the way of truth, and the light of righteouſneſs 
bath not ſhined unto us, and the ſun of righteoufs 
1% roſe not upon tes. 

To come yet cloſer unto our preſent purpoſe, à 
krious conſideration of the laws and precepts of 
we goſpel, will fully convince us of the ſtraitneſt 
of the gate, and narrowneſs of ile way that leads 
unto eternal life, We cannot name them all, nor 
Hy upon any at length. Look through that excel- 

ent ſermon og the mount, and ſce what our Saviour 
wth require of his followers, You, will, nd him 
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then themſelves, and would be very ill pleaſed if you 
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injoining ſuch a profound humility, as ſhall make ug 
think nothing of ourſelves, and be content that o- 
thers think nothing of us; a ne E,, which no in- 
juries can overcome, no affronts nor indignities can 
exaſperate; a chaſtity which reſtraineth the fight df 
the cyes, and the wandering of the deſires; ſuch a 
univerſal charity as will make us tender other mens 
welfare as our own, and never to take any revenge 
againſt our moit bitter enemies, but to with them 
well, and to do them all the good we can, whether 
they will or not. Whatever corrupt gloſſes men are 
bold to put on our Saviour's words, the offering the 
other cheek to him who ſmote the one, and the g. 
ving our coat to him who hath taken our cloak, doth 
oblige us to ſuffer injuries, and part with ſomething 
of our right, for avoiding ſtrife and contention, The 
pulling out our right eye, and cutting off our right 
hand that offends, doth import the renouncing of the 
moſt gainful callings, or pleaſant enjoyments, when 
they become a ſnare unto us, and the uſe of all 
thoſe corporal auſterities that are neceſſary for the 
reſtraint of our luſt and corrupt affections. The 
hating of father and mother for the ſake of Chril, 
doth at leaſt imply the loving of him infinitely be- 
yond our dearelt relations, and the being ready to 
part with them when either our duty or his will dot 
call for it. And we mult not look upon theſe things 
as only counſels of perfection, commendable in 
themſelves, but which may yet be neglected without 
any great hazard. No, certainly; they are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary: and it is folly to expect happinels 
without the conſcientious and ſincere performance t = 
them all. WtWhoſoever ſhall break one of theſe led i 
commandments, and ſhall teach men fo, he ſhall le 45 
called the leaſt in the kingdom of heaven ; that 1s, 


according to all interpreters, be ſhall have 7:9 7 
it re 
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reſt in it. Vou fee then by hat ſtrict rules he muſt 
ſquare bis actions, who can with any ground hope 
to be ſaved, But now I mult tell you further, that 
he mult not be put to the performance of his duty 
merely by the force and ſanctions, of theſe laws. 
True religion is an inward, free, and ſcif-moving 
principle; and thoſe who have made a progreſs in it, 
are not acted only by external motives, are not 
merely driven by threatenings, nor. bribed by pro- 
muſes, nor conſtrained by laws ; but are powerfully 
inclined to that which is good. Though holy and 
religious perſons do much eye the law of God; yet 
it is not ſo much the authority and ſanction of it, as 
ts reaſonableneſs, and purity, and goodneſs, that 
doth prevail with them. They account is excellent 
and deſirable in itſelf, and that in keeping of it there 
is a great reward; and that divine love wherewith 
they are acted, makes them become a law unto 
themſelves :, Quis legem det amantious* Major eft 
amor lex ipſe bi. In a word, what our bleſſed Sa- 
viour ſaid of bimſelf, is in ſome meaſure applicable 
to his followers, that it is their meat and drink to 
d their Father's will. And as the natural appetite 
Is carried out towards food, though we ſhould not 
reflect on the neceſſity of it for the preſeryation of 
our lives; ſp arc they carricd with a natural and un- 
forced propenſiou towards that which is good and 
commendable. | 
itherto we have been ſpeaking of thoſe qualiſt- 
cations Which are neceſſary for obtaining an entrance 
into heaven: It is high time we were caſting our eyes 
upon the world, to ſee how the tempers aud actions 
of men agree with them. and if firit we look back 
aon the old world, we ll fee how ſoon wickedneſs 
did overſpread the f:ce of the earth, and all fle ſh had 
corrupied thr way: aud of all the multitudes that 
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were then in the world, only Noah and his family 
were found worthy to eſcape the general delugey 
nay even in it there was a curſed Cham, the father of 
a wicked generation, After that the church of God 
was confined to a very narrow corner; and while 
darkneſs covered the face of the earth, only Pale. 
ine was enlightned with the knowledge of God: 
He ſhewed his word unto Facob, his ſtatutes and 
his judgments unto Iſrael. But he dealt not fo with 
every nation: as for his judgments, they have noi 
known them. They avere given up to the luſtt of 
their own hearts, and worſhipped the works of their 
own hands, Their devotions were performed unto 
devils, and their religious myſteries were full of the 
groſſeſt impurities. I ſhall not now enter on the de- 
bate, Whether ever any Heathen might poſſibly have 
been ſaved ? We are more concerned to ſecure our 
own ſalvation, than to diſpute about theirs : and yet 
I muſt ſay, that, amongſt all the; lives of celebrated 
Heathens, I could never meet with the character of 
a truly good man, And though I love not to deery 
morality, yet that pride and ſelf- conceit which ming» 
led itfelf with their faireſt actions, makes me look 
upon them as indeed /plendida peccata, a more ſpe- 
cious kind of fins. But ſuppoſe ſomething could be 
ſaid for Socrates and Plato, and two or three others, 
what is that to thoſe huge mukitudes, who with- 
out all peradventure, ran headlong into everlaſting de · 
ſtruction? But let us leave thoſe times, and look up- 
on the preſent condition of the world. It is a ſad 
account of it that is given by Breerawsod in his En- 
quiries, that dividing the whole world into thirty 
parts, ninetecn are Pagan, fix are Mahometan, and 
only five remain for Chriſtians of all perſuaſions. I 
ſhall not warrant the exactneſs of his reckoning : but 
certainly the number of Chriſtians carries but a very 
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fnall proportion to the reſt of mankind. And of 
theſe again, how few are there -orthodox in their 
religion? I dare not condemn all thoſe who live in 
the Romiſh communion : but ſure they lie under 
rery great diſadvantages ; and, beſides the common 
dificulties of Chriſtianity, their errors and ſuperſtiti- 
ons are no {mall hinderances unto them. 

But we may perhaps think ourſelves little concern- 
ed in them. Let us conſider thoſe who live in com- 
munion with ourſelves, and ſee what is to be thought 
of the generality of them, And, firſt, we ſhall find 
2 very great number of them ſo groſsly ignorant, 
that they &1194v not the way that leads to life, And 
truly it is not ſo broad that people ſhould keep it by 
gueſs. And however they imagine, that their ignor- 
ance will not only be excuſable in itſelf, but afford a 
2 cloak to their other wickedneſs ; yet dreadful is 
that threatening of the Prophet {/aiah, It is a 
people of no underſtanding : therefore he that made 
them will nat have mercy on them, and he that form- 
ed them auill ſhew them no favour. But, beſides 
thoſe many thouſands that periſh for lack of know- 
ledge, how great are the number of vitious and 
ſcandalous perſons? Remove but our gluttons and 
drunkards, our thieves and deceivers, our oppreſſors 
and exortioners, our ſcolders and revilers, our for- 
nicators and adulterers, and all that curſed crew 
that are guilty of ſuch heinous crimes, and how thin 
ſhould our churches be? to what a ſmall number 
ſhould we quickly be reduced? A little corner 
would hold us all. And think you theſe J have been 
ſpeaking of, are fit to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ? Perhaps you may think us raſh to condemn 
ſo many of our neighbours ; but the Apoſtle hath 
done it to our hands: Know ye not that the unrigb- 
teous [hall not inherit the kingdom of Gad ? Be not 
decerved ; 
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decerved + neither ſornicators, nor idolaters, my 
edulterers, nor effeminate, nor abuſers of thenſelyy 
wth mankind, nor thieves, nor eauetous, nor drin- 
hardr, nar revilens, nor extortioners, ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of Co. Lou ſee what a, heavy ſes- 
tence is pronounced: and O how many arg included 
under it ! 1 ſhall name one other vice, which I feu 
will drive in no {ſmall number of thoſe who arc yet 
behind; and that is, the helliſh and unaccountable 
fn of ſwearing, whereby men do commonly throy 
away their fouls, without any temptation, pleaſure 
or advantage. How often do men baffle the ſacred 
name of God, by calbag him to witneſs to ſuch irilles 
as they might be aſhamed to atteſſ before any grave 
or ſober perſon? This they account an ornament 
ef ſpeech, and their words would never ſound big 
enough without it. I cannot ſtand to reckon up al 
the aggravations of this fin, It is certainly incon- 
ſiſtent with a religious temper : and this alone, if 
there were no more. would damn. the greateſt part 
of the chriſtian world. And what ſhall we ſay of al 
thoſe other vices, which are ſo frequently practiſed, 
yea, and defended too among us? for, alas ! we 
are arrived at that height of impiety, that virtue and 
vice ſeem to have ſhifted places, evil and good to 
have changed their names. It is counted a gallant 
thing, to diſpiſe all divine and human laws; aud 4 
_ childiſh ſcrupuloſity, to forbear any thing that may 
gratify our luſts. A ſtrong faith is accounted an at- 
gument of weak judgment; dependence- upon pro- 
vidence is judged want of debe ; and that there 
is no wit but in deceiving others: no man is reckon- 
ed generous, unleſs he be extremely ambitious; and 
it is want of courage to forgive an injury. 0 
Religion, whi her act thou ficd ! in what cone of 
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the world ſhall we find thee ? Shall we ſearch thee 
in courts and palaces of great men? Pride and luxu- 
ry hath driven thee thence ; and they are too much 
concerned in the buſineſs and pleaſure of this world, 
to mind thoſe of another. Shall we ſeck thee in 
the cottages of the poor? Envy and diſcontent lodg- 
eth there; their outward want takes up all their 
thoughts, and they have little regard for their ſouls, 
Shall we go into the city? Cheating and extortion, and 
intemperance, are almoſt all we can meet with there, 
And if we retire into the country, we ſhall find as 
little innocence in it. Ve may lot for judgment, but 
b:bold oppreſſion ; for righteouſneſs, but behold a cry. 
After all that we have hitherto ſaid, ſome may think 
themſelves ſafe enough, being conſcious of none of 
thoſe vices which we have named. But, alas! what 
ul WY 5 all this ? They may ſtill be far from the kingdom 
ef heaven. Religion ſtands not in negatives; and 
VWF the being free from groſs and ſcandalous vices,” is a 
" poor plea for heaven. Look how thy ſoul is fur- 
ul ried with thoſe divine graces, which ought to qua- 
lify thee for it. I ſhall name but one; and it is, 
IH the „e of God ; and every body pretendeth to it: 
dat O how few are there in the world that under- 
„bad what it means; that feel the power and ef- 
cacy of it on their own ſpirits ! Amor eft pondur 
aui, Love is that weight whereby a ſoul is carri- 
) WH cd towards the object which it loves, and reſteth 
In itas its proper centre. Thoſe who are acquaint» 
ad with this noble paſſion even in its wanderings 
© Wl and deviations from its proper object, when it is 
"Wl wholly fixed on ſome filly creature like ourſelves :' 
1 theſe, 1 ſay, do know what mighty effects it is wont 
to produce in the ſouls where it prevaileth; how it 
* WH makes themalmoſt forget their own intereſt, and only 
nnd that of another; how careful they are of Faux 
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thing that may pleaſe or advantage the perſon, and 
afraid to offend them; what delight they have in 
their converſation, and how hardly they endure to 
be abſent from them. See therefore if thou findel} 
any thing anſwerable to theſe effects of love, in the 
affection thou pretendeſt unto God. Are his glory 
and honour the deareſt of all things unto thee; and 
wauldeſt thou rather hear thyſelf and all thy friends 
reviled, than his holy name blaſphemed:? Is it thy 
greateſt care and buſineſs to pleaſe him, and art thou 
watchful againſt every ſin? Is there nothing in the 
world ſo dear unto thee, but thou wouldeſt part 
with for his ſake ; and (till deſireſt he ſhould do his 
own will rather than thine? Is nothing fo delightful 
as to converſe with him? And doth every thing 
feem burdenſome which detains thee long from him? 
If we would examine ourſelves by theſe meaſures, I 
fear molt of us would find our confidence built on 2 
ſandy foundation, 

Perhaps you will tell me, that though things be 
not ſo well at preſent; though you have not yer at- 
tained theſe endowments that are neceſſary to ſit you 
for heaven, nor have indeed begun to endeavour a+ 
ter them: yet hereafter you hope all ſhall be well; 
you'll repent and amend once before you. dic, But 
conſider, I beſecch you, my brethren, what it is 
that you ſay, When think you that this promiſed 
reformation ſhall begin? Some two or three years 
after this, when you have pleaſed yourſelves, and 
indulged your luſts a little more? But what aſſur- 
ance have you to live ſo long? Are not your neigh- 
bours dropping down every day about you, who ex- 
pected death as little as you? And ſuppoſe you live, 
what greater probability is there of your reformation 
at that time than now? Had you not the fams 
thoughts and reſolutions ſeveral years ago, _— yet 
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have taken no effect all? Will you not have the 
ſame temptations and ſnares? Will your luſts be 
more caſily overcome, when ſtrengthened by longer 
cuſtom? Will it be more cafy to return after you 
have wandered further out of your way? Belike it 
is on a deathbed-repentance you have grounded your 
hopes; you reſolve to part with your luſts when you 
can keep them no longer, and ſerve God Almighty 
with the dregs of your time. I ſhall not ſtand to 
tell you what ſhrewd objections are propoſed by 
ſome great and learned men againſt the validity and 
acceptableneſs of ſuch a repentance : ſome of them 
perhaps have been too peremptory and ſevere. True 
and unfeigned repentance, which includeth the ſin- 
cere love of God, and reſignation to him, will never 
come too late: the foundation of heaven is laid in the 
ſouls of thoſe that have it. But if we conſider what 
a great matter true repentance is, the ſhortneſs of 
the time, and hinderances of a diſtempered body, 
and the ordinary relapſes of men who have promiſed 
fair on ſuch occaſions, and have out-hved that fick- 
nels they thought had been mortal; we cannot but 
acknowledge, that a deathbed-repentance is ſeldom 
ſncere; and that it is an unſit time to begin to fight 
vith princi palities and powers, when perhaps we have 
not ſtrength to turn ourſelves. on our beds; ina 
word, that of thoſe who do thus delay and put off 
the buſineſs, very few ſhall be ſaved. | 
When we have ſaid all that we can ſay, there are 
many will never be perſuaded of the truth of that 
which we have been proving. They cannot think 
it conſiſtent with the goodneſs and mercy of God, 
that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould be damned : 
they cannot imagine that heaven thould be ſuch an 
empty and defolate place, and have ſo very few to 
habit it. But O what folly and madneſs is _ | 
„ or 
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for ſinful men to ſet rules unto the divine goodneſs, 
and draw concluſions from it ſo expreſsly contrary 
to what himſelf hath revealed ! Is it not enough that 
he has taught us the way to be happy, and given his 
own Son to the death to make it poſſible; that he 
hath waited ſo long, and invited us ſo earneſtly, and 
ſo frequently told us our hazard? If all this cannot 
prevail; if we be obſtinately reſolved to continue 
wicked and miſerable; if we deſpiſe his goodneſs, 
and turn all his grace unto wantonneſs; if we flight 
his threatenings, and will have none of his reproof; 
if we court damnation, and throw ourſelves head- 
long into hell: how can we expect that he ſhould 
interpoſe his omnipotency to pull us from thence, 
and place us in heaven againſt our will? Thoſe bleſſed 
regions are not like our new plantations, which are 
ſometimes pcopled with the worſt ſort of perſons, 
Teſt they ſhould be altogether deſolate. There are 
thouſands of angels, and ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand that ſtand about the throne. We know 
little the extent of the univerſe, or what proportion 
the wicked or miſerable part of rational beings doth 
carry to thoſe that are happy and good : but this we 
know, that God was infinitely happy before he had 
made any creature; that he needeth not the ſociety 
of the holy angels, and will never admit that of 
wicked and irreligious men. But, that I may haſte 
towards a cloſe, 

The doctrine we have been inſiſting on, is ſad and 
lamentable; but the conſideration of it may be very 
uſeful. It muſt needs touch any ſerious perſon with 
a great deal of grief and trouble, to behold a multi- 
tude of people conveened together, and to think, 
that, before thirty or forty years, a little more, ot 
great deal leſs, they ſhall all go down unto the dark 
and ſilent grave, and the greater, the far —_ 
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part of their ſouls ſhall be damned unto endleſs and 
unſpeakable torments. But this may ſtir us up unto 
the greateſt diligence and care, that we may do what 
we can towards the prevention of it. Were the 
ſenſe of this deeply engraven on all our minds, with 
what care and diligence, with what ſeriouſneſs and 
zeal would Miniſters deal with the people commirted 
to their charge, that by any means they might ſave 
ſome? How would parents, and huſbands, and 
wives, employ all their diligence and induſtry, and 
make uſe of the moſt uſeful methods, for reclaim- 
ing their near relations, and pulling them from the 
brick of hell? Laſtly, what holy violence would 
each of us uſe for ſaving ourſelves from this common 
ruin, and making our calling and election ſure ? 
This, I fay, is the uſe of what we have been ſpeak- 
ng: and may Almighty God fo accompany it with 
bis bleſſing and power, that it may be fo happily cf- 
2 ſo excellent a purpoſe. And unto this 
God, Sc. 


The duty and pleaſure of praiſe and 
thankſgiving. 


P$AL, cvii. 15. 


06 that men would praiſe the Lord for his grodns/s, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 


Here is ſcarce any duty of religion-more com- 

monly neglected, or more ſi ghily performed, 

than that of praiſe and thankſgiving, The -ſenſe of 

our wants puts us upon begging favours from rn 
0 ay 
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and the conſciouſneſs of our ſins conſtrains us to de- 
precate his wrath, Thus iatereſt and ſelf-loye 
ſend us to our prayers. But, alas! how ſmall 2 
part hath an ingenuous gratitude in our deyotion ? 
How ſeldom are we ſerious and hearty in our ac- 
knowledgement of the divine bounty? The ſlender 
returns of this nature which we make, are many 
times a formal ceremony, a preface to uſher in our 
petitions for what we want, rather than any ſincere 
expreſſion of our thankful reſentment for what we 
have received. Far different was the temper of the 
holy Pſalmiſt, whoſe affectionate acknowledgments 
of the goodneſs and bounty of God, in the chearful 
celebration of his praiſe, make up a conſiderable part 
of his divine and raviſhing ſongs. How often do we 
find him exciting and diſpoſing himſelf to join voice, 
hand and heart together in this holy and delightful 
employment? Bleſs the Lord, O my foul: and all 
that is within me, bleſs his holy nme . My heart 
is fixed, O God, my heart is fred. I will ſing and 
give praiſe. Awake up, my glory, awake, pſalten 
and harp: I myſelf will awake right carhy f. And 
being conſcious of his own inſufficiency for the work, 
he inviteth others unto it; calling in the whole crea- 
tion to aſſiſt him: O ing unto the Lord a new ſong: 
ing unto the Lord all the earth. Clive unto Ile 
Lord, © ye kindreds of the people, give unto ttt 
Lord glory and ſtrengtht. Praiſe ye the Lord. 
Praiſe ye the Lord from the heavens : praiſe him in 
the heightr. Praiſe him, ye ſun and moon : praiſe 
him, fall ye flars of light ; mountains and all hill, 
fruitful trees and all cedars; beaſts and all cattle, 
creeping things, and flying fowl ||. Bleſs the ** 


al. cn. 1. | #PlaL cri. 1. 7. 
2 Pal. lvii. 7. 8. Pal. cxlvüi. 1. 3. 9. 10. 
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all his works in all places of his dominion** Many 
ſuch figurative expreſſions occur, and allowance mult 
be made for the poetical {train ; but in the text we 
have a proper and paſhonate wiſh, Ch that men would 
ow the Lord, &c. | 
that men, &c. Man is the great prieſt of this 

lower world, by whom all the homage and ſervice 
of the other creatures is to be paid to their common 
lord and maker, God hath made him to have dami- 
nien over the works of his hand, he hath put all 
things under his feet ; all ſheep and oxen, yea, and 
the beaſts of the field: the ſol of the air, the fiſh 
of the ſea, and whatſcever puſſeth through the paths 
of the ſeas. And the divine bounty, in maintain» 
ing of theſe poor creatures, redoundeth unto him; 
and therefore it is highly reaſonable that he ſhould 
pay the tribute of praiſe for them, who are not ca- 
pable to know their dependence on God, or their 
obligations unto him, The young lieus are ſaid to 
rear and ſeek their meat from Cad f. The young 
ravens do cry unto him. But theſe are only the 
complaints of languiſhing nature, heard and relieved 
by the God of nature; but not directly and particu- 
larly addreſſed to him. Man alone is capable to 
entertain communion with God, to know his good- 
neſs, and to celebrate his praiſe, 

0h that men would praiſe the Lord, Praiſe is the 
acknowledgment of the goodneſs and excellency of 
a perſon: and though the deſire of it, in us who 
have nothing of our own but folly and fin, and 
whoſe beſt performances have a miſerable alloy of ad- 
berent corruption, be a blamcable vanity and pre- 


ſumptiou; yet certainly it is highly reaſonable for 
O 


2 God, 


* Pal. ci. 22. } Pal. civ. 21. 
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God, who is the author and fountain of all good, to 
require and expect it from his creatures. He hath 
made this great world as a temple for his honour, 
and it ſhould contiuually reſound with his praiſe, 
Tis true, all the praiſes of men and angels can add 
nothing to his happineſs and glory; yet there is a ft 
neſs and congruny in the thing; and it is our happi- 
neſs as well as our duty to perform it: for it ;; 
good ta fing praiſes to aur Cod; for it it pleaſant, 
and praiſe is comely*, This is the bleſſed employ- 
ment of the holy ones above: and if ever we taſte 
the pleaſures of heaven upon carth, it is then when 
our ſouls are raviſhed with an overflowing ſenſe of 
the divine goodneſs, and our mouths are filled with 
his praiſe, 

Oh that men would praife the Lord fer his grad: 
neſt. All the attributes of God deſerve our higheſt 
praiſe, Power, wiſdom and goodneſs are all one in 
him; bur, as we have different conceptions of theſe, 
goodueſi is that lovely attribute which doth peculiarly 
attract our affection, and excite our praiſe, Our 
love to God doth not ſo much flow from the conſi- 
deration of his greatneſs, whereby he can do what 
ever he will, as from the conſideration of his good- 
neſs, that he always willeth what is beſt; that his 
almighty power hath infinite wiſdom to regulate it, 
and unſpeakable bounty to actuate and exert it. 

O) that men would praiſe the Lord for his good: 
neſs, and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men! The divine goodneſs doth ſpread and ex- 
tend itſelf over all the parts of the univerſe, and em- 
braceth the whole creation in its arms: it not only 
diſplayeth itſelf moſt illuſtriouſſy to the bleſſed inha- 
bitants above, but alſo reacheth to the meaneſt 
worm that crawleth on the ground, The beaſts * 
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the ficld, and the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes of 
the ſea, and the innumerable ſwarms of little inſets 
which we can hardly diſcern with our eyes, are all 
ſubjects of that almighty care: by him they are 
brought forth into the world ; by him they are fur- 
niſhed with proviſion ſuitable for them: Theſe all 
wait upon thee (faith the Pſalmiſt): that thou mayeſt 
ive them their meat in due ſeaſon. That thou gi- 
veſt them, they gather: thou openeſt thine hand, 
they are filled with good“. But here, to excite us 
to thankfulneſs, he makes choice of an inſtance 
wherein we ourſelves are more nearly concerned; 
and exhorteth 1 praiſe the Lord for his wonde; ful 
works to the children of men. If the goodneſs of 
God to the holy angels be above our reach, and his 
bounty to the inferior creatures be below our notice; 
yet ſure we mult be infinitely dull if we do not ob- 
ſerve his dealings with ourſelves and thoſe of our 
kind. As our intereſt maketh us more ſenſible of 
this, ſo gratitude doth oblige us to a more particu» 
lar acknowledgment of it. | 

Thus you have the meaning and importance of 
the text. I know not how we can better employ 
the reſt of the time, than by ſuggeſtiug to your me- 
ditations particular inſtances / this goodneſr, and of 
his wonderful works to the children of men. 

Let us .then refle& on the works both of creation 
and providence, Let us conſider in what a gobdly 
and well-furniſhed world he hath placed us, how he 
bath ſtretched out the heavens as a curtain over our 
heads, and therein hath ſet a tabernacle for the 
ſun ; which, as an univerſal lamp, enlighteneth all 
the inhabitants of the earth. His going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, his circuit to the ends 
thereof; and there is nothing bid from his heat, In 

O 3 the 
* Pal. civ. 27. 28. #* 
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the morning he ariſeth, and makes the darkneſs flee 
before him, and diſcovereth all the beauty and luſtre 
of things, And truly the /ight ir fweet, and a plea 
fant thing it is for the eyes to behold the ſun. Not 
is it Jeſs uſeful and advantageous for directing our 
ways, and ordering our ſeveral rg e Man 
goeth forth to his work, and to his labour until th 
evening. He maketh darkneſs, and it is night*, 
The curtains are drawn, and all things huſhed into 
filence, that man may enjoy the more quiet repoſe: 
and yet, to leſſen the horror of darknefs, and lighten 
ſuch as are obliged to travel in the night, while the 
fun is enlightening another part of the world, ve 
have the moon and ſtars to ſupply his room. 9 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is grad; for bi 
mercy endureth for ever. To him that by wiſdm 
made the heavens; for his, &c. The moon and 
fare to rule by night ; for his, &c. | 
Again, How wonderfully hath he kurmiſhed thi 
lower world for our maintenance and accommodati- 
on! The heaven, even the heaven heavens are the 
Lord's: but the earth hath he given to the children 
of ment. He hath made us to have dominion over 
all the works of his hands; be hath put all thing 
under our feet: all ſheep and oxen, yea, and ile 
beaſts of the feld: the few! of the air, the fiſh ei 
the ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the paths if 
3 . By the art and induſtry of man the 
ſwifteſt fowls are caught, the fierceſt creatures are 
tamed, the ſtrongeſt beaſts are overcome, and al 
made ſerviceable unto him, The horſe helpeth our 
journey both with ſpecd and eaſe, the oxen labour 
the ground for us, ſheep afford us meat and cloaths: 
from the bowels of the earth we dig fuels, metals, 
and ſtones; which are ſtill the more mo 


* Plal, cir. 23. 20. + Pal, cxy, 16. | Pfil. vil. 6. 7. 8. 
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they are uſeful and advantageous to us. Thoſe 
ſtones which ſerve for building, are almoſt every 
where ready at hand; whereas rubies and diamonds, 
and other ſuch gliſtering trifles, are found but in a 
few places of the world, and gotten with a great 
deal of toil, And to what hardſhip ſhould all 
fort of artificers be put, if iron were as ſcanty as 
gold? The ſurface of the earth yieldeth graſs for the 
cattle, ind herb for the ſervice of man; and wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, and bread which 
ftrengtheneth his heart. Theſe it affordeth unto us 
from time to time; and, while we are ſpending the 
productions of one year, God is providing for us a- 
cainſt another. There is no ſmall variety of ſeaſons 
and influences, which concur for the production of 
that corn, which we murmur ſo much for when we 
want, and value fo little when it doth abound. The 
winter-cold muſt temper and prepare the earth: the 
gentle ſpring muſt cheriſh and foment the ſeed ; va- 
pours muſt be raiſed, and condenſed into clouds, 
and then ſqueezed out and fifted into little drops, 
to water and refreſh the ground; and then the ſum- 
mer-heat muſt ripen and digeſt the corn before it be 
fit to be cut down, Thou viſiteſt the earth, (ſaith 


the Pſalmiſt), and watereſt it: thou greatly enricheſt 


it with the river of God which is full of water: 
thou prepareſt them corn, when thou haſt ſo ogy 
for it. Thou watereſt the ridges thereof abundant= 
h: thou ſettleft the furrows thereof: thou makeſt it 
feft with ſhowers, thou bleſſat the ſpringing thereof. 
Thou crowneft the year with thy goodneſs, and all thy 
paths drop fatneſs. They drop upon the paſtures of 
the wilderneſs : and the little hills rejoice on every 
fide, The paſtures are clothed with flocks ; the val- 
Hr alſo are covered over with corn; they ſhout for 
ly, they alſo fing“. 

* Pal, xv. 9. 10. 11. 12, 13+ 9 
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O Lord how wonderful are thy works! in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all : the earth is full of th 
riches, So is the great and wide ſea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both ſmall and great 
fiſhes. There go the ſhips, thoſe great engines of 
traffick and commerce, whereby every country is 
eaſily furniſhed with the productions of another, 
And indeed it is a wonderful and aſtoniſhing contri 
vance of nature, that men ſhould be eaſily tranſport- 
ed to the remoteſt places in ſuch floating houſes, and 
carried (ſo to ſpeak) upon the wings of the wind; 
that they ſhould be able to find out. their way in the 
wideſt ocean and darkeſt night, by the direction of a 
trembling needle, and the unaccountable influence of 
a ſorry ſtone. They that go dewn to the ſea in 
ſhips, that do buſineſs in great waters : theſe ſee th: 
aworks of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep, 
For he commandeth, and raiſeth the ſtormy wind, 
05 N liſteth up the waves thergof., They mount up 
to the heaven, they go down again to the depths, 
their foul it melted becauſe of trouble, They reel iu 
and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man, and ar: 
at their wits end. Then they cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their di. 


ftreſſes, He maketh the ſtorm a calm, fo that th: 


avaves thereof are flill., Then are they glad, becauſe 
they are quiet; ſo he bringeth them unto their di. 
fired haven. 0h that men*, &c. 

But now we are fallen unawares from the works 
of creation to thoſe of providence, Indeed it is hard 
to keep to any exact method in a ſubject ſo copious, 
where one thing doth obtrude itſelf upon us before 
we have done with another, Let us call back our 
thoughts to a more orderly conſideration of that 


bountiful providence which followeth us from time 
t0 


* Pſal, ciii. 27. &c. 
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to time, We are infinitely indebted to the divine 
goodneſs before we ſee the light of the world. He 
poureth us out as milk, and crudleth us like cheeſe, 
He clothes us with kin and fleſh, and fenceth us 
with bones aud finews. He granteth us life and 
favour, and his viſitation preſerveth our ſpirit t. 
This is ſo entirely the work of God, that the parents 
do not ſo much as underſtand how it is performed; 
for who knoweth the way of the ſpirit, (how it 
cometh to enliven a piece of matter), or how the 
lane do grow in the womb of her that is with child? 
I will praiſe thee, (ſaith the Pſalmiſt), for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made: marvell:us are 
thy works, and that my foul knoweth right well, 
My ſubſtance was not hid from thee, when I was 
made in ſecret, and curicuſſy wrought in the loweſt 
parts of the earth, Thine eyes did ſee my ſubſtance 
yet being unperſect, and in thy book all my mengers 
were written, which in continuance were faſhion» 
ed, when as yet there were none of them, How 
precious alſo are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how 
great is the ſum of them! &e, Nine months or- 
dinarily paſs in the forming of this curious and won- 
derful piece, before it be expoſed to the view of 
the world; and then the priſoner is releaſed from 
that narrow confinement, and the mother and the 
child are delivered together. The mother /orget- 
teth her anguiſh and pangs, for joy that a man child 
tr born into the world, The poor infant is naked 
and weak, ready to expire for hunger and cold, un- 
able to do any thing for itſeif but weep and cry: 
but he that brought it into the- world, hath already 
provided for its ſuſtenation in it. The mother's 
breaſts are filled with a wholſome and delicious li- 
quor, which faileth not from time to time, but ia 

inviſibly 

Job x. 10. 17. 13. Pfal. cxxxxix. 14. 15. 16. 17. 
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invittbly ſupplied, like the widow of Sarepta's ol, 


till the child become capable of ſtronger food. 
But it was not enough that mothers ſhould be en- 
abled to ſuſtain their infants, unleſs they had been al- 
ſo powerfully inclined unto it: and therefore Gd 
hath implanted thoſe bowels of kindneſs and compal- 
ſion, which prompts them to the moſt tender and 
affectionate care, and makes them as ready to help 
their childrens neceſſities as their own : which, 
though it do hardly deſerve the name of a virtue, be- 
ing common to them with the brutes, for even th 
fſea-monſters draw out the breaſts, and give ſuct u 
their young +; yet certainly it is an effect of the d- 
vine wiſdom, that infants may not want thoſe ſuc- 
cours which would never have been ſo effectually ſe- 
cured to them by a law. Mean while, the poor in- 
fant is ſo weak, and ſo unable to endure the lealt 
violence, and withal expoſed to ſo innumerable dar- 
gers, that the mother's ſolicitude and care would be 
to little purpoſe, if it were not preſerved by a higher 
and inviſible power, which watcheth for its fafety 
when the mother and nurſe are faſt aſleep, and keeps 

it from being overlaid. | 
As we grow in years, our neceſſities multiply, 
and dangers increaſe rather than diminiſh ; and we 
are ſtill more and more obliged to God for the ſup- 
ply of the one, and our preſervation from the other, 
We think perhaps we have now ſet up for ourſelves, 
and can provide what is neceſſary by our own induſ- 
try. and keep ourſelves out of harm's way. But 
there cannot be a more fooliſh and unreaſonable 
thought. There needeth but a little conſideration 
to undeceive us. All that we project and do for 
ourſelves, dependeth on the integrity of our faculties, 
and the ſoundneſs of our reaſon; which is a happi- 
neſs we can never ſecure unto ourſelves, I chuſe 
+ Lam. iv. 3. this 
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this inſtance the rather, becauſe it is a mercy invalu- 
able in itſelf, and I fear very ſeldom conſidered by 
us, O what an unſpeakable bleſſing it is, that we 
are preſerved in our right wits ; that we are not 
roaring in ſome bedlam, or running furiouſly up and 
down the ſtreets ; nor have our ſpirits ſunk into 
ſllineſs or ſtupidity which would make every little 
child to mock and deride us! It is poſſible enough that 
this ſhould befal the wiſeſt and moſt ſtedfaſt of us 


al. A ſtroke on the head, a few more degrees of 


keat in the blood, or agitation of the vital ſpirits, were 
enough to do the buſineſs. So weak and mutable 
creatures are we; ſo ſmall is the diſtance betwixt a 
wiſe man and a fool. Next to the uſe of our reaſon, 
how much are we indebted to the divine goodneſs 
for our health and welfare! Theſe bodies of ours 
are made up of ſo various parts, and withal ſo nice 
and delicate, that the leaſt thing in the world is e- 
nough to intangle and diforder them. A drop of hu- 
mour, or a grain of ſand, will ſometimes occaſion 
ſuch anguiſh and pain, as render a man inſenſible of 
all the comforts he enjoyeth in the world: and they 
who underſtand any thing of the human body, will 
juſtly wonder that all the parts are kept in order 
for an hour, -What a mercy ought we therefore 
to account it, to find ourſelves in health and vigour 
no aching in our head, no noiſomeneſs in our ſto» 
mach, no fever in the blood, none of the humours 
ntiated, none of thoſe innumerable conduits broken 
which convey them, but all the organs performing 
their proper functions, and a ſprightly vigour poſ- 
kſſng every part! How much are we indebted to 
that providence which preſerveth us from falls and 
bruiſes, and keepetb all our bones, ſo that none of 
them is broken ; which watcheth over- us when we 


ae not able to care for ourſelyes! What a bleſſing 
| is 
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is it to enjoy the repoſe of the night; that we are 
not wearied with endleſs toſſings and rollings, not 
feared with dreams, and terrified with viſiin, 
whereof holy 70 complains ;z that we are protected 
from ſire and violence, from evil ſpirits, and from e- 
vil men! / will both lay me down in peace, and 
Heep: for thou, Lord, only makeſt me to duell in 
ſafety. And what ſhall we ſay of our food and 
raiment, of our houſes and manifold accommodati- 
ons, of the kindneſs of our neighbours, and the love 
of our friends, of all the means of our ſubſiſtence, 
and all the comforts of our lives? We are made up, 
as it were, of a great many ſeveral pieces, have ſuch 
a variety of intereſts and enjoyments concurring to 
our preſent happineſs, that it is an unſpeakable 
goodneſs which continueth them all with us from 
time to time; that when we awake in the morning 
we ſhould find our minds clear our bodies well, our 
houſe ſafe, all our friends in health, and all our in- 
tereſts ſecure, He is @ wall / fire about us, and 
about all that we have, by night, and by day ; aud 
his mercies are new every morning. I cannot ſtand 
to ſpeak of all thoſe more publick mercies, the 
peace and tranquillity of kingdoms, and all the hap- 
py effects of ſociety and government. I ſhall only 
 fay, that it is a ſignal inſtance of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs in the government of the world, that 
ſuch a vaſt number of perſons, only acted by ſelf-love, 
ſhould all conſpire for the publick intereſt, and ſo c- 
minently advance one another's welfare; that ma- 
giſtrates ſhould ſo willingly undergo the trouble of 
government, and a heady and inconſiderate multitude 
ſhould be commanded and overawed by a ſingle man. 
Certainly it can be no other but that ſame God w/v 
filleth the noiſe of the waves, that can prevent or 


compole the tumults of the people. 
Hitherto 
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Hitherto we have conſidered thoſe inſtances of the 

divine bounty which relate to our temporal concerns. 

But ſure we were made for ſome higher and more 

Wl excellent end, than to paſs a few months or years in 
ds world, to eat, drink, ſleep, and dic. God 
ch deſigned us for a more laſting and durable life, 
and hath accordingly made greater proviſions for it. 
ne taketh care of our very bodies; but hath an in- 
foitely greater regard to thoſe ſpiritual and immor- 


nu ſubſtances which he hath breathed into us. And 
| WH here in all reaſon we ought to begin with that great 
ad fundamental mercy, which is the root and ſpring 
» Wl of all his other mercies towards the ſouls of men; 
nean, the incarnation and the death of his only 
* begotten Son, But, alas! where are thoſe affec- 
n bons wherewith that ſhould be ſpoken and heard? 
f Our dulneſs makes me almoſt afraid to meddle with 
nb high a theme. That the eternal Son of God, 
\. de Wiſdom of the Father, the maker and lord of 
u things, ſhould clothe himſelf with the inſirmities 
d of the human nature, and come down from the ha- 
dation of his glory, and take up his abode among 
ne be wretched and rebellious children of men, to re- 
p caim them from their wickedneſs and folly, and re- 
ly Wuce them to their duty and their happineſs ; that he 


n ou have gone up and down in the world upwards 
wo thirty years in poverty, affliction, and contempt, 
wing good and fuffering evil, ſcattering bleſſings and 
during injuries where-ever he came ; and at laſt 
ould have yielded up his life in unſpeakable an- 
puſh and torment, to be a propitiation for our ſins: 
heſe are matters which ought never to be ſpoken or 
card, without loſing ourſelves (as it were) in a 
pture of admiratton, gratitude, and love. © the 
radth, length, depth, and height of that love which 
ſeth all knowledge ; which made God aſſume our 
P 


naturc, 
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nature, that we might become partakers of his! It 
is true, all that our Saviour hath done and ſuffered, 
proveth ineffectual to the greateſt part of mankind, 
But ſure they have themſelves to blame. God hath 
both /aid andfaworn, that he hath no pleaſure in the 
death of finners, but would have them rather repent 
and live, And indeed his way of dealing with them, 
doth ſufficiently declare the ſame. With what long- 
ſuffering patience: doth he wait for their repentance! 
what pains doth he take to reclaim them 

It is an aſtoniſhing thing, to conſider what indig- 
nities and affronts are every day done unto that inf 
nite Majeſty by ſinful duſt and aſhes, and that he 
doth not avenge himſelf by their total overthrow; 
that they ſhould violate his law, and deſpiſe lus 
threatenings, and-defy him, as it were, unto his very 
face, and yet he ſhquld pity and ſpare them, and 
wait to be gracious unto them, Were the govem- 
ment of the world committed to the meekeſt perſon 
on the face of the earth, he would never endure the 
outrages which are committed againſt heaven, but 
would preſently loſe all his patience, and; turn. the 
whole frame into ruin, But God is love: Hu 
thoughts and ways are not like thoſe of men; but a 
the heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are hi 
thoughts and ways higher than ours. And when 
the obſtinate 3 of ſinful creatures doth, 2 
it were, force and extort puniſhment from his hands, 
what reluctancy, what umvillingneſs doth he expreſs io 
this work; this //range and unnatural werd, as him- 
ſelf ſeems to term it? How ſhall I give the up, 0 
Epbraim How ſhall I give thee ub; O that-ny 
people had hearkened unto me, that 1ſrael had knows 

my, ways! O Jeruſalem! O Jeruſalem! &c. 
Again, As God waiteth patiently for our refor- 
mation, ſa he doth make uſe of many methods and 
| means 
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means to bring us unto it. He hath publiſhed the 
goſpel through the world, and brought down the 
knowledge of it to our days, in ſpite of all the oppo- 
ftion of devils and men. He hath eſtabliſhed a 
church, and appointed a whole order of men, whoſe 
peculiar calling and buſineſs in the world 1s, to take 
care of peoples ſouls, to inſtruct them in the way to 
heaven, and as ambaſſadors in Chri/?s ſtend, to be- 
ſexch them to be reconciled unto God. Theſe are 
_ WH fome of his common mercies: but who can expreſs 
„ut favour and love which he ſheweth to his own, 
to thoſe bleſſed perſons whom he chuſeth, and 
cauſeth to approach unto himſelf, when he reſcueth 
them from the vanity of their converſation, and that 
pollution which is in the world through luſ}; when 
L mouldeth their ſouls unto a conformity with him 
ſelf, and ſtampeth his bleſſed image upon them; 
wen he viſiteth them with his Holy Spirit, and fil- 
nh their heart with! thofe hidden pleafures which 
„we can underſtand but thoſe that feel them! £4 
„Hanger intermeddleth not with their joy, And yet 
even theſe are but the earneſt of that great felicity 
for which he hath defigned us; re yoys that are 
& bir right hand, thofe pleafures that endure for 
wermore, Eye bath not ſeen,. nor ear heard, nor 
can it enter into the bert of man to conceive what 
God hath prepared for theſe that love him. And it 
doth not yet appear what we ſhall be. Mean while, 
thoſe ſmall and imperfeR diſcoveries which are made 
to us in the holy ſcriptures of that mconceivable hap- 
pineſs, are enough to overuheim us with admiration 
and wonder. To think that the bleſſed day is com- 
me, when we ſhall be looſed from theſe dull und 
hmpiſh bodics ; thoſe ſinks of corruption, diſeaſes 
ad pains ; thoſe priſons and dungeons of our hea- 
ren-born ſouls; and, being clethed with robes of 
* BT oF © light 
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light and glory, ſhall get above the clouds, and all 
thoſe ſtorms and tempeſts which are here below; 
and be carried into thoſe bleſſed regions of calmneſs 
and ſerenity, of peace aud joy, of happineſs and ſe- 
curity; when we ſhall come unto the inmnmeradl: 
company of angels, and the general aſſembly of tit 
church of the firſt-born, and the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfedt; and to Feſus the mediator of the new 
covenant ; there to behold the glory of God, and all 


the ſplendor of the court of heaven; to view and 
contemplate that infinite power which created the 
world, that unſearchable wiſdom which ordereth all 
things, that unſpeakable goodneſs which exerteth 
both; nay, /o to ſee God as to become like unn 
him; and beholding with open face the glory of the 
Lord, to be changed into the ſame. image, from 
glory to glory : to receive the continual illapſes of 
the divine goodneſs, and the conſtant expreſſions of 
his favour and love; and to have our own fouls 
melted and diſſolved into the flames of reciprocal 
_ affection, and that fire fed and nouriſhed by uninter- 
rupted enjoyments: in a word, to be continually 
tranſported into ecſtaſies and raptures, and ſwallow- 
ed up in the embraces of eternal ſweetneſs, and to be 
loſt, as it were, in the ſource and fountain of happi- 
neſs and bliſs! Lord, what ir man, that thou takeſt 
knowledge of him? or the fon of man, that thou 
makeſt ſuch account of him and that thou ſhould 
ſet thine heart ſo much upon him||? Oh that mes 
auauld therefore praiſe the Lord for his goodneſi, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 
for his mercy endureth for ever. Bleſſed be the nam 
of the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. 
Amen. | On 
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On the nativity of our Saviour. 


PS AL. ü. 11. the latter part. 
Refvice with trembling, | 


THE obſervation of feſtivals being one of thoſe 


balls of contention which have been toſſed 


ſo hotly in the religious debates of this unhappy age, 
it may perhaps be expected, that we ſhould begin 
with a vindication of this day's ſolemnity from the ex- 


ceptions that are wont to be taken againſt it; and that 


the one half of our ſermon ſhould be ſpent in apol 
for the other, But I hope we may well cnoug 


ſpare the pains, and employ the time to better pur- 


poſe, For you who are aſſembled in this houſe are 
perſuaded, I traſt, of the lawfulneſs of your own 
practice; and we cannot direct out ſpeech to thoſe 


that are abſent from it. And really it were to be 
wiſhed, that there were leſs noiſe and debate about 
matters of this nature; and that, being agreed in - 


the more ſubſtantial parts of religion, we did all cha- 


tiably acquieſce in that excellent advice of the 


Apoſtle, which he giveth in a parallel inſtance, Ler 


mt him that eateth, deſpiſe him that eateth not: and 
ht not him that eateth not, judge him that cateth. 
And then, as we ſhall not abate any thing of that 
lore and reverence which we owe to the piety and 
ruth of thoſe who differ from us in ſo ſmall matters; 


ſo we might hope they would not be haſty to con- 
lemn us, if, in 
cient church, and the preſent conſtitution of our 
dun, we take the occaſion of this ſeaſon, with 


P 3 p ever 


compliance with the practice of the 


hankfulncls, to remember the greateſt benefit that 


Bo 
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ever was conferred on the children of men, and at 
this time perform that ſervice which can never be un- 
ſeaſonable. However, I am confident it is both 
more hard and neceſſary to rectify and amend the - 
buſes of this ſolemnity, than to juſtify the right ob- 
ſervation of it; to vindicate it from the diſhonour of 
ſome of its pretended friends, than to defend it 
from all the affaults of aggreſſors: and accordingly 
we ſhall make it our work to perfuade you to ſuch q 
deportment on this feſtival, as may beſt ſuit with 
the holy life and religion of that perſon whoſe nat 
vity we commemorate. 1 

The text which we have choſen may ſeem ſome- 
what general, but yet it is eaſily applicable to the 
preſent occaſion ; eſpecially if we remember, that it 
is an ipference drawn from a prophecy, which, 
though it had its literal completion in the eſtabliſh 
ment of David's throne, yet it was, in a myſtical 
and a more ſublime ſenſe, fulfilled in the incarnation 
and kingdom of the Meſſiah; as the Apoſtle in ſe- 
. veral places informeth us: For to which of the an- 
gelt hath he ſaid at any time, Thou art my Son, this 
day hnue I begotten thee* Whence he infers, that 
the angels themſelyes are inferior to Chriſt, of whom 
this was ſpoken. The only difficulty of the words 
lieth in the ſtrange conjunction of theſe paſhons, jo, 
and extreme fear, which trembling ſeems to in» 
port; but this will be more fully cleared in the ſe- 
quel of our diſcourſe. Mean while ye may obſerve, 
that both theſe words, fear and trembling, are uſed 
in the text, and, in the ſcripture-phraſe, uſually im- 
port humility, and diligence, ſolicitude and caution, 
and the fear of diſpleaſing, as being the moſt proper 
qualifications of our obedience, either to God 0 


man. Thus are we commanded to work out our 
| ſalvatia 
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ſalvation auith fear and trembling*; and ſervants 
are commanded to obey their maſters with fear and 
trembling+ : ſo the Corinthians are ſaid to have re+ 
ceived Titus, being ſent to them, with fear and 
trembling t: and Chryſaſtom ſaith of the angels, that 
they a with hear and trembling. All which pla- 
ces do import ſuch care and diligence, as are very 


necefſary and reconcileable to chearful ſervice, Re- 


yerence, and fear to offend, will be happily joined 
with holy joy in the performance of our duty; there 
being nothing more pleaſant, than to ſerve him dili- 
gently whom we reverence, and fear to diſpleaſe. 
Thus. much for explication, The text is too ſhort 
to be divided into many parts, but doth naturally fall 


aſunder into two; the former exciting and eneourag- 


ing our joy, the latter qualifying and moderating the 
Game, Firſt, we are allowed, yea and commanded 
jo rejoice ; and then we are cautioned to do it with 
trembling. And accordingly our diſcourſe ſhall 'run 
in theſe two heads; firſt to exhort you to chearful- 
neſs and joy, then to ſet the right bounds and limits 
to the ſame: and, having done this in general, we 
ſhall endeavour to draw both theſe home to the pre · 
ſent occaſion, 2 | 

To begin with the firſt; Joy and chearfulneſs are 


ſo far from being inconſiſtent with religion, when 


rghtly ordered, that we find them many times al- 
lowed and recommended in ſcripture, Thus; in the 
lat verſe of the 32d P/alm, Be glad in the Lord, 
and rejoice, ye righteous : and ſhout for joy, all ye 
that are upright in heart. And in verſe 1. of the 
next P/alm, Rejnice in the Lord, O ye righteous, 
for 745 is comely for the upright. So Pſal. viii. 
3, Let the righteous be glad: let them rejoice before 
{be Lord, yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. ' Plal, 


FP kill 5, 13. + Eph, vi. 3. 12 Cor, vu, 13. 
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exlix. 5. Let the ſaints be joyſul in glory: let them 

ing aloud upon their beds, And, that you may not 

think this a liberty proper only for the former diſ- 

ations, but that Chriſtians are obliged to greater 

ſeverity, the Apoſtle doth no leſs than three times 

give this admonition to the Philippians, Rejoice in 

the Lord; Rejnice always in the Lord; yea, Ih, 
Rejoice, In relation to this perhaps it was, that the Wl 

old hermit Palladiur, having five hundred ſcholars, MI | 

uſed never to diſmiſs them without this admonition, 

My friends, be chearful; forget not, I beſereh. you, 

fo be chearſul, This was the conſtant lecture he Ml 

, repeated, as often as St. John was wont to do theſe WW " 
| words, My little children, love one another. i 
None of our natural inclinations were made in 
vain; and joy is neither an uſeleſs nor a ſmall paſ- 
ſion; but, if rightly ordered, may become an emi- 
nent exerciſe of religion, as proper a concomitant 
of thankfulneſs, as ſorrgw of repentance. Our de- 
votion never ſoareth hither, than when it is carried 
on the wings of joy and love, when our ſouls are fil- 
led with the ſenſe of his goodneſs, and we heartily 
applaud the Hallelujabs of the bleſſed ſpirits, and 
all the praiſes of the creatures. And as joy is an 
excellent inſtrament of devotion, ſo a conſtant ſere- 
nity and chearfulneſs of ſpirit is a fit diſpoſition fot 
our oiher duties. I ſhonld be loth to countenance 
any levity or diſſolution of ſpirit; and I hope, before 


we have done, we ſhall leave no ground to ſuſpect 00 
fuch a deſign: and yet I would not have you imagine, ao 


that innocence and ſeverity are inſeparable compam- 
ons, or that a free and chearful conntenance is 4 

certain ſign of an ill mind, or that men onght always bo 
to be fad under the notion of being ſerious, 1 
would not have you in love with a ſtudied face, not BY 
thenk it a crime to laugh, or ſcrupulouſly to _ Tt 


e 
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ſuch innocent and ingenious divertiſements as you find 
uſeful to refreſh your ſpirits, and preſerve their ala- 
crity : for chearfulneſs enlightens the mind, and en- 
courages, the heart, and raiſeth the ſoul, as it were 
to breathe in a purer air. It miſbecomes none but 
the wicked, in whom it is commonly a light mirth 
and fooliſh jollity. As a curious dreſs may ſet off a 
handſome face, which yet will render thoſe who are 
ugly, more ill- favoured; ſo doth chearfulneſs ex- 
ceedingly become good ſouls; in bad men it is moſt 
ridiculous. On the other hand, a ſad and ſullen hu- 
mour, a dumpiſh, moroſe, and melancholy diſpoſition, 
is ſo far from being commendable, that at beſt it mult 
be looked upon as an infirmity and weakneſs in the 
beſt of thoſe in whom it reſideth; and, if purpoſely 
affected or cheriſhed, may deſcrve a ſeverer cenſure; 
being diſhonourable to God, injurious to our neigh- 
bours, prejudicial to ourſelves, and a thing highly 
unreaſonable, Firſt, It is diſhonourable to God, on 
whom we profeſs to depend, and who, through our 
moroſeneſs, may be miſtaken for a hard and ſevere 
maſter, If you ſhould obſerve any man's ſervants to 
be always ſad and dejected, and could not gueſs at 
the reaſon of it, you would be ready to conclude, 
that they were ill treated at home, and ſerved an 
unkind, tyrannical perſon. And therefore, if we 
have any regard to the honnour of our maſter, we 
ought carefully to avoid any thing, from which thoſe 
that are ſtrangers to him, are apt to take occaſion to 
entertain harſh and diſadyantageous thoughts of him 
and his ſervice, Again, It is injurious to our neigh» 
bours; whom it doth deprive of the comforts of 
ſociety, and the innocent delights of more chearful 
converſe ; it being better to be confined to ſolitude, - 
than obliged to live with thoſe who are always ſullen. 
They are not like to be good company to others, who 

. are 
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are ſo bad company to themſelves; nor will they ez 
fily endure to ſee others chearful and pleaſant, when 
they cannot allow themſelves ſo much as to fmile, 
Peeviſhneſs and anger are the ordinary companions of 
melancholy ; and it is hard for ſervants and friend 
to pleaſe them in any thing who are accuſtomed to 
ſadneſs and diſcontent. But this is not all: Theres 
a greater miſchief in the matter; for they whoar 
ſtrangers to religion, and obſerve them who pretend 
to it to be always fad and melancholy, are thereby 
deterred from the ſtudy of piety, as that which 
would imbitter their lives, and deprive them of al 


their comforts; and they are apt to imagine, that i 


once they ſhould undertake a courſe of 

they ſhould never after enjoy a pleaſant hour, but, 
by a melancholy humour, and auſtere behaviour, be- 
come a burden to themſelves, and a burden to all about 
them. Then they will think de votion a comfortlek 
employment, when they ſee men come from renre- 
ments with ſad and heavy looks, moroſe and unto- 
wardly deportment : whereas really the ſpirit of rel 
gion is in itſelf moſt amiable and moſt lovely, mot 
chearful, free and ingenuous; and it is only mens 
weakneſs, and nor their piety, that ought to be blau 
ed for any ſuch diforder in their minds. 

Again, Melancholy and ſadneſs is prejudicial to 
ourſelves, being an enemy to nature, and hurtful i 
bodily conſtitutions, efpecially when it grows prev 
lent and extreme; and therefore men are obliged w 
be chearful for the fame reaſons they take phyſich 
and to guard againit melancholy as we would do + 
' Bainſt a diſeaſe. Beſides, it is very troubleſome © 
our ſpirits, and will make us ſmart even when ve 
know not why, Although melancholy muſings m 
be a very delightful entertainment to the mind; y& 
in a little tune, they grow to be very troubleſome. 
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Contrary to- the-nature of other births, they pleaſe 
us much while we bring them forth, but prove a mi- 
ſerable torment when they are born. But, which is 
much worſe, it doth exceedingly indiſpoſe for the 
duties of religion. The cyes are not more darken» 
ed with fumes and vapours, than- the underſtanding 
is when thoſe ſullen exhalations gather about us, 
Clogs are not a greater impediment to the feet, than 
this humour to the motions of the ſoul, It inclines 
not oniy- to think worſe of ourſelves and our condi- 
tion than we need; but to do worſe than otherwiſe 
we ſhould, It repreſents thoſe things as exceeding- 
ly difficult which may be done with eaſe, and thoſe 
impoſſible which have any conſiderable difficulty. It 
quite diſpirits us, and will not ſuffer us to attempt 
:ny thing, becauſe we imagine we can do nothing. 
Although, perhaps, in a heat it may puſh us for- 
ward, yet it ſuddenly ſtays us, and makes us think 
we cannot go. If it catcheth fire, it makes us wild; 
and, when it hath ſpent that flame, it leaves us dead 
and dumpiſh, 

Laſtly, Sadneſs and dejection of ſpirit in Chriſti- 
ans, is a thing very unreaſonable: for why ſhould 
they be ſad and heavy who ſerve ſo good a maſter, 
and who are aſſured of an infinite reward for their 
faithful ſervice ? If the favour of a prince, or hopes 
of ſome earthly advantage, can ſupport and chear 
the-minds of men; why ſhould not religious people, 
ho have the friendſhip of God, and ſo many divine 
bleſſings in preſent poſſeſſion, and the certain expe- 
dation of more and greater, cheriſh a perpetual joy, 
ad ever be of good comfort? What ſhould affſict 
them, or caſt them down? Is it worldly croſſes or 
ſears? They have not their portions in the things of 
ths world: they are ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth, 
and cannot in reaſon bo much ſolicitous about their 
accommodation 
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accommodation in an inn, which they are ſo ſhortly 
to leave. Beſides, where is he that doth not enjoy 
more and greater comforts than thoſe he is depri- 
ved and ſtands in need of? Why then ſhouldſt thou 
not be more glad of what thou haſt, than ſorry for Ml © 
what thou wanteſt? Perhaps thou haſt loſt part of . 
thy fortune, but yet enjoyeſt more than many who : 
live happily enough notwithſtanding. Thou wanteſt 
money, but thou haſt thy health. If that be in-! 
paired, thou enjoyeſt the uſe of thy reaſon, which is 
infinitely more valuable, Thou haſt loſt a friend, 
but perhaps thou haſt many behind; and ſhall that WW 4, 
loſs do more to make thee ſad, than all the reſt to 
make thee chearful? Or wilt thou, like a peeviſh 
child, throw all away, becauſe ſomething is taken 
from thee? I ſay not that moderate ſadneſs is 
blameable on ſuch occaſions, but that our grief 
ought not to be indulged till it grow habitual. And 
ſure, whatever our croſſes and our fears be, we 
ought chearfully to acquieſce in a conſtantdependance 
on the divine providence; having that infinite wil- 
dom, and goodneſs, and power, which made and 
doth govern the world, to care for us, and the pro- 
miſe of God for all thoſe things which he ſees ne- 
ceſſary or convenient for us, What is it then that 
ſhould deje& us, and deprive us of that joy which WW... 
the text alloweth and commendeth? Is it the ſenſe Wy. 
of our weakneſs, and the fear of miſſing that eternal }W,..1 
happineſs for which we were created? If thou be 
altogether graceleſs, ſuch thoughts would ſeldom W...z 
trouble thee ; but if thou be really concerned in re- heir 
ligion, and have a mind to heaven in earneſt ; if thon 
haſt begun thy race, and art preſſing forward to ob- Weir... 
tain thy prize, thou haſt no reaſon to be diſcouraged Ne ,, 
or caſt down, God loves thee better than thou 
doſt either him or thyſelf; and holineſs is the ge- 
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mine iſſue of the divine nature: and therefore he 
cannot hide his face from it, he cannot deſert it as 
an outcaſt thing in the world; nay he is ready to 
cheriſh and aſſilt it, and perfect that gracious work 
which himſelf hath begun. Away then with ground- 
leſs fears and deſpondent thoughts, which diſhonour 
God, and weaken your own hands. Encourage 
yourſelves with the aſſurance of the divine aſſiſtance, 
and chearfully perform that which is incumbent up- 
on yourſelves, Check the ſadneſs of your fpirits, 
and chide yourſelf into better temper; as David 
did, in P/a/. xlii. and xliii. He took up his droop- 
ing mind, with this encouragement, Why art thou 
caſt dun, C my ſoul ? &c. 

But perhaps you will tell me, that chearful tem- 
per which we recommend, 1s very improper for theſe 
bad times wherein we live: and, though we had no 

touble on account of our own intereſts, the miſeries 
of others might oblige us to ſadneſs, and blunt and 
damp all our joys. I anſwer, Compaſhon indeed is 
2 Chriſtian virtue, and a good man will be concerned 
n the miſeries under which he fees his neighbour 
prone, and be ready to aſſiſt bim with his counſel, 
his labour, or his purſe, if that will relieve him. 
But he is not obliged to ſuffer the calamities of o- 
ders to ſink ſo deeply into his fpirit, as to diſturb 
the peace and harmony of his ſoul, elſe, ſince the 
yorld is a great hoſpital of miſery, and we ſee well 
ih as many miſerable perſons as men, we muſt 
eds draw as much miſery on ourſelves, as all 
heirs doth amount to, and ſo deſerve more compaſ- 
on than any of them. Again, if we partake of the 
leries of others, ſo may we in their happineſs; if 
e ought to mourn with thoſe that mourn, ſo we 
wht to rejoice with them that rejoice, And 
wuph miſery is far more frequent in the world 

4 than 
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than happineſs, this can be no meaſure for the whole 
creation; and for any thing we know, for one ſinful 
wretch, there may be ten thouſand holy and happy 
ſpirits. However, all the miſery in the world car- 
rics no proportion to the infinite happineſs of Al 
mighty God, which ought to be the higheſt object of 
our joy, and may drown and ſwallow up all the ex- 
cuſes or pretences of exceſlive ſadneſs, We ought 
to rejoice in God, not only that he is our God, but 
that he is God infinitely holy, and infinitely happy; 
that he is ſclf-ble{icd, glorious in all things; and 
that his enemics cannot reach nor unſettle his throne, 
This is the molt certain, and conſtant, the moſt purg 
and heavealy joy. 

There remaineth yet one occaſion of grief, which 
ſome may think enough to baniſh all joy from 
Chriſtiaa ſoul; and that is, the multitude of fns 
whereof we and others are guilty, And ccrtainly, 
contrition, and zeal for the honour of God, att very 
neceſſary duties; yet we were not born only 0 
mourn, nor is the lamenting of ſin all we have to do 
in the world. We love to ſee a ſervant ſenſible d 
his fault, but would be ill content if on that account 
he did nothing but weep, Sadneſs in contrition i 
neceſſary to make our repentance ſerious, and {ad 
neſs of zeal to teltify our eoncernment in God's ith 
tereſt; but on neither of theſe accounts ought ve 
to grieve without term or meaſure, As we ought 
to grieve that we have of:ended ſo gracious a Gd 
ſo ought we to rejoice that the God whom we hat 
offended is ſo gracious: and ſinee the greatnels d 
God's mercy is as far above our fins, as the heave 
are above the earth, our faith and joy in God 
mercy ought to be far above our ſadneſs for our ſm 
Whercas the blaſphemies and oppolitions of God 
enemies, by his wiſdom and power, ſhall wy a 
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glory; our ſadneſs for theſe oppoſitions muſt end in 
joy, for that almighty power and ſovereign glory, 
which the enmity of Satan, and the world, and the 
ſeſn, doth but make more conſpicuous by pulling 
againſt it, 

By this time I hope it doth appear, that joy and 
chearfulneſs are more allowable in Chriſtians, than 
ſome men perhaps are ready to imagine, I ſhall add 
ro more to this purpoſe ; but that it is the privilege 
of a holy and religious ſoul, that every thing he 
meets with may afford him occaſion of joy, If he 
looks up to heaven, it puts him in mind of the man- 
hons that are preparing for him; if on the earth, it 
rejoiceth him to think of his intereſt in him who 
made and governs the ſame. If he conſiders the 
changes and revolutions of human affairs, it ſatisfies 
him to remember, that an unerring providence doth 
over-rule all their ſeeming diforders, and makes 
them all ſerve to great and glorious deſigns, If he 
lire long, he is glad of the large time he is allowed 
to do his work in; and, if he die ſoon, he is glad 
that he is ſo ſoon come to the end and reward of his 
work, If he be richer than his neighbours, he re- 
joiceth in the opportunity of obliging them; and, it 
they be richer than he, he rejoiceth that they have 
the plenty and ſplendor which riches afford, and 
that he wants the care and temptations that attend 
them, As many miſeries as he ſeeth, ſo many argu- 
ments he hath to glorify God, and rejoice in his 
poodnels, ſaying, Bleſſed be God that I am not 
maimed like that begging foldier, nor frantick like 
that bedlamite, nor in priſon like that bankrupt, nor 
le that thief in ſhackles, nor in perpetual trouble 
like that counſellor of ſtate. 

But joy is a paſſion ſo pleaſing unto nature, that 


molt men are eaſily perſuaded unto it, thoſe — 
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ly who have the leaſt ground for it. And what ve 
have ſaid hitherto, may have the ill luck to be miſta- 
ken or wreſted by profane perſons, for the defence 
of their jollity and frolickſome mirth. Burt it ſhould 
be conſidered, that our cxhortation to chearfalneh 
and joy pre ſuppoſeth men to be good and religions, 
and is addreſſed to them on that preſumption: for 
we ſhould never encourage men to rejoice and be 
chearful, while they are at enmity with their maker, 
at feud with the infinite Majeſty of heaven, whoſ: 
lcaſt frown is enough to confound them, We would 
not have men to dance on the brink of hell, nor 
wantonly exult in the way that leads to deſtruction, 
Another temper would better become their unhappy 
condition, and they ought to be thinking how 4 
timely ſorrow may lay a ſure foundation for a laſting 
joy. Again, The joy which we commend, 1s 2 
quite d:hcrent thing from that levity and diffolution 
of ſpirit which {ome perſons would cover under thut 
name, We allow not that light airy temper that is 
inconſiſtent with gravity aud ſeriouſneſs. We would 
not have a man's whole life become a ſport, nor 
mirth to become his whole employment, Of ſuch 
laughter we may ſay, with the wife man, Vat it i 
mad; and of mirth, Il bat doth it ? The chearful- 


neſs we have been ſpeaking of, muſt ſpring from the 


ſenſe of the divine goodneſs, and the conſcience ot 
our ſincerity in his ſervice; though we are not t9 
refuſe the aſüſtance of innocent acts to raiſe and re- 


cruit our natural ſpirits when they faint and fail with 


in us. Finally, That our chearfulneſs and joy may 
be allowable, it mult be rightly tempered. V hich 
leads me to the ſecond part of the text; which if i 
do not check, it doth at leaſt mix and quality ou 
Joy; rejoice we may, but it muſt be with trembling. 


Trembling is a natural effect and ſign of fear; * 
cre 
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here put for the thing ſignified, Now, fear may 
ſeem to be the moſt uſeleſs and unprofitable paſſion 
in the mind: it is that which. preſages miſchief and 
anticipates our miſcries, giving them a being before 
they had any, and troubling us with the apprehenſion 
of thoſe evils which may never befal us, and hin- 
dering us to guard againſt many which we might 
have prevented; betraying thoſe ſuccours which rea- 
fon offereth, as the wiſe ſon of David tells us. The 
hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the Perſians, who in their 
fight flung away their weapons of defence, addeth 
this obſervation, Adeo timor ipſa auxilia reformi- 
dat: Such is the nature of fear, that it not only 
makes us flee from danger, but from thoſe helps and. 
fuccours which ſhould keep it off. But, as Alexan- 
der ſaid of his fierce and ſtately horſe, Qualem iſti 
quum perdunt, dum eo per imperitiam uti neſciunt ! 
What a brave horſc is loſt for want of {kill to ma- 
mage him! ſo we may ſay of fear, that they who 
vould diſcharge- it, do loſe an uſeful paſſion, not 
knowing how to order it. Fear, doubtleſs, is an 
excellent inſtrument, both of reaſon and of religion. 
And as all our paſſions, ſo eſpecially fear, are as 
vinds, which although they ſometimes drive us up- 
an rocks, yet, rightly improved, may ſwell our fails, 
and carry us on to the haven where we would be. 
Hence we may find it ſo frequently commanded in 
ſeripture. and ſo profitably practiſed by wiſe and 
holy perſons. The queſtion then is, What kind of 
fear and trembling is injoĩned here in the text? And, 
brit, as for the object, certainly the wrath and diſ- 
pleaſure-of God is the moſt proper and ſuitable ob- 
ject of our fear: it is this that we ought to look on 
u the greateſt evil, and to ſhun with the greateſt 
are, And this fear, if rightly ſeated in our ſouls, 
all make us very watchful againſt the ſmalleſt ſins, 
Q3 and 
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and make us heartily ſorry for the offences of others, 
But though the fear of God's diſpleaſure be more 
excellent and uſeful, yet the fear of our own miſery 
is not to be condemned: it is uſefnl, not only to 
wicked perſons, whom though it doth not make 
good, yet it keeps them from being worſe ; but alſo 
to holy perſons, whom the fear of hell hath many 
times helped forward to heaven. Our Saviour him- 
Jelf adviſeth ſus to fear bim avho can caſt body and 
fsul into hell-fire, And, that we may not forget it, 
he drives it home with an ingemination, Tea, I ſay 
unte you, Fear him; where we are to obſerve, that 
gui imports as much as guia; the deſcription of the 
perſon carrieth the reaſon for which we ought to 
tear him, It were indeed to be wiſhed, that our 
louls were knit unto God by the more noble and ge- 
nerous paſſion of love, and that we necded neither 
rewards to draw us to our duty, nor puniſhments to 
chaſc us to our happingſs; and that we loved good- 
neſs as Cato was ſaid to do virtue, becauſe he could 
not do otherwiſe. But this is, with the hiſtorian, 
vctum accommodare, nen hiſtoriam; to preſent 2 
wiſh, rather than a character of an ordinary Chriſti 
an; or, as Nenaphen did with Cyrus, to deſcribe n- 
ther what he ſhould be, than what he is. Perfett 
love. as St. Jahn tells us, caſteth cut all fear : but, 
while our love is imperfect, it leaves room for ſome 
fear. Hell is certainly in our creed as well as hes 
ven; and as the fear of it is ordinarily the firſt ſtep 
of converſion, ſo it may be of uſe to quicken us, and 
puſh us forward all along through our journey to- 
ward heaven. But if Chriſtians fear may have hell 
for its object, what kind of fear may this be? Ins 
word, It ought not to be ſuch an anxious and 
troubleſome fear, as may diſturb our tranquillity, ot 


extinguith our joy, or diſcourage our n 
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but ſo rational and modeſt, as may make us reverend 
in our love, modeſt in our confidence, and cautious 
in our joy, that it neither betray us to, nor vent it- 
ſelt in any unſeemly expreſſions. 

And thus much of the duty recommended in the 
text. Tis high time now to apply theſe generals to 
the preſent occaſion, We are aſſembled this day 
to commemorate the greateſt bleſſing that ever was 
beſtowed on the children of men; a bleſſing wherein 
all the nations of the world are concerned, and yet 
whoſe fruits do as entirely redound to every good 
man, as if it had been deſigned for him alone; a 

WH mercy that doth at once aſtoniſh and rejoice the an- 
dels, who in compariſon of us are unconcerned in it. 
Theſe 122untains do leap for joy, becauſe the val- 

leys were filled with a fruitful ſhower: for when 

thoſe glorious ſpirits did behold God ſtooping to 

| the condition of a man, and man raiſed above the 
, WH bowiineſs of his ſtate, and the happineſs of all the 
| Wh angels, they were tranſported with admiration of 
„bc myſtery, and joy for the felicity of their fellow- 
creatures; and did with the greateſt chearfulneſs 
- WH perform the embaſſies they were ſent upon in this 
great affair, For having before advertiſed the bleſ- 
kd virgin of her miraculous conception, leſt her mo- 
delty ſhould have been offended at fo ſtrange an acci- 
dent, and having removed the ſuſpicion of her be- 
trothed huſband, they rejoice to bring the firſt news 
& that infinite mercy which we remember this day. 
For as certain ſhepherds were feeding their flocks 
by night, an angel of the Lord appeared unto them, 
and the glory of the Lord ſhone round about them; 
ad when this glorious appearance had confounded 
their ſenſes, and almoſt ſcattered their underſtanning, 
we angel aid unto them, Fear not: for behold, fy 
br ing unto yau tidings of great joy, which ſpall be 
untg 
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anto all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Chriſt the 
Lord. And ſuddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly hoft, the whole choir of 
glorious ſpirits, who all joined in this heavenly an- 
them, Glory to God on high, on earth peace, and 
good-will towards men. And may not that help to 
heighten and advance our joy and our thankfulneſs? 
Can we be inſenſible of our happineſs when angels do 
ſo heartily congratulate it ? *Tis a nativity which ve 

celebrate, and any birth doth much rejoice perſons 
intereſted: a woman forgets her pangs when a man- 
child is born into the world. 

But, that our joy and thankfulneſs may be the WW 
more excited, we ſhall, firſt, conſider the excellen- , 
cy of the perſon who was born; ſecondly, the delign 7 
of his birth; and, thirdly, glance a little at te OF 
circumſtances of it. tþ 

Firſt, then, he was no comman and ordinary per- .. 
ſon whoſe birth occaſions our joy, If we ſhall but 
fix our eyes on his human nature, and conſider thoſe 
excellencies that were obvious to the eyes of the 
world, we ſnall yet acknowledge, that never ſuch a 
perſon appeared on the face of the earth, It is he 
whoſe nativity was. promiſed immediately after the 
fall, and ſo exactly pointed at by the Prophets ma- 
ny hundred years before it happened, that the Jew 
could tell the place, and the very Heathens bad ſomt 
knowledge of the time : for the world was big wit 
expectation, that the prophecies ſhould then be ful- 
filed which foretald the birth of a great perſon. Laſt 
ly, It is he whoſe very infancy not only ſtartled 3 
King, and made him fear his throne, but allo 
affrighted the powers of darkneſs, and ſilenced 
the Heathen oracles, Ille puer Hebraus, &c.; 
whoſe childhood puzzled the knowledge of 

ged, 
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ged, and confounded the doctors of the Iaw ; who 
ruled the courſe of nature, and made the ſtrong winds 
obey him, and could walk on the billows of the ſeas 
as one a pavement; who fed multitudes by his word, 
and healed all manner of diſeaſes without medicine; 
who could command them to leap that were cripple, 
and make them ſee the heavens and the day who 
had been born blind; and who could caſt devils out 
of their poſſeſſions, and reſtore the frantick to their 
wits ; who could break the gates of death, and o- 
pen the doors of the grave, and call back the ſpi- 
nts to the buried carcaſes. 

It is he who, by the miniſtry of twelve fiſher- 
men, made his religion, though contrary to the 
corrupt aſſections and carnal intereſts of men, quick- 
ly ſubdue the known world, and ſubmit to a crucified 
King, The doctrine which he taught, maſtered 
the underſtanding of the moſt learned philoſophers, 
conquered the ſpirits of the moſt valiant commanders, 
and outwitted the cunning of the ſubtleſt politicians : 
it cancelled the ceremonies of the cap, confounded 
the wiſdom of the Greet, and inſtructed the rude- 
nels of the Barbarian; and remains [till in the world 
2 conſtant evidence of the author's wiſdom and 
power. And what ſhall we fpeak of the goodneſs 
and moral endowments of that human nature, which 
were as miraculous as his power! Nay, all his mi- 
tacles were inſtances of the one as well of the other. 
Should we ſpeak of his ardent piety and devotion, 
bis love to God, and his zeal for his honour, his 
amiable meekneſs and humility his univerſal chari- 
ty and compaſſion even toward his bitter enemies, 
his venerable purity and temperance, the noble con- 
tempt of the world, all thoſe other virtues which 
ined ſo eminently in his whole converſation ; a ſer- 
non were too little for every particular, But this 

is 
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is not all: He was not only far above other men, 
but infinitely above the angels; being perſonally u- 
nited to the divine nature. He was God as well a 
man. And, by communcation of properties, it may 
be ſaid, that he whom we now behold in a cradle, 
hath his throne in the heaven, and filleth all things 
by his immenſity; that he who was wrapt in ſwaddling 
cloaths, is now clothed in infinite glory; and he whom 
we find in a ſtable among beaſts, is the fame with 
him encircled with millions of angels. In a word, 
that great perſon whoſe nativity we celebrate, is d- 
vinely embodied, God made eſp, This union cf 
the divine and human nature, is a myſtery great e- 
nough to confound our underſtanding, but not to 
trouble or ſhake our faith, who know many things to 
be, which we cannot know how they are, and ere 
not able to give any account of the union betwixt the 
foul and the body, or of the parts of nature amotg 
themſelves, which yet we never call in queſtion, 
And thus much of the dignity of Chrilt's perſon, 
which is the firſt ground of our joy ; we proceed to 
the ſecond, the deſign of his birth. He was lord of 
the world; but came not into it to exerciſe domini- 
on, nor as the Fews expected, to procure their tem- 
poral redemption, and reſtore the kingdom to Mail. 
He came not for ſo mean a purpoſe as the few 
expected, to procure their temporal redemption, t9 
make his followers rich and honourable, fortunat? 
or conſpicuous in the world; nay, both by prece?! 
and example he taught them to contemn and deſpile 
all ſuch empty trifles : but he came to deliver h 
people from everlaſting deſtruction, and from the 
eaptivity of fin, and to teach them how by a holy 
life they might obtain an endleſs happineſs. He came 
not indeed to purchaſe us a liberty to fin, witho#! 
hazard, and then to cover all our iniquities with hs 
: righteouſucls; 


rightcouſneſs ; to let us live as we lift, and aſſure us 
of pardon, Nay, it had neither been conſiſtent with 
his love to God, to have procured pardon for obſti- 
nate and incorrigible rebels; nor ſo great a benefit 
to us, to have obtained remiſhon without ſanctiſicati- 
o. Had we been delivered from all other puniſh- 
ment, fin itſelf would have made us miſerable. But 
Chriſt came into the world to /ave his people from 
their fins *, as well as from the diſmal conſequences 
of chem; and to procure for us, that, being delivers 
ed aut of the hands of our enemies, wwe might ſerve 
him without fear, in holineſs and righteouſneſs before 
hint. In a word, Chriſt came into the world to 
advance the glory of God, and the happineſs of the 
earth, by reſtoring us to the favour of our maker, 
and a conformity to him, And certainly, if we 
have any ſenſe of the evil of fin or the miſery of hell, 
of the beauty of holineſs or the glory of heaven, it 
mult needs be a matter of great joy, to celebrate the 
birth of him who doth deliver us from the one, and 
gve us aſſurance of the other, 

It remaineth yet, that we ſpeak of the circum- 
ſtances of the nativity which we celebrate; and ma» 
ny things preſent themſelves full of comfort and in- 
kruction. We ſhall only obſerve our Saviour's com- 
ng into the world after that manner which did beſt 
ſuit with his deſign. Indeed when a man ſhould 
hear of the Son of God's coming down from heaven, 
and making a progreſs into the lower world, he would 
be apt to think that his appearance would be with 
tie greateſt ſplendor and magnificence, and that the 
gory of heaven ſhould continually attend and ſignal- 
ce his perſon ; at leaſt, that all the princes in the 
vorld ſhould be ſummoned to attend his reception, 
ad that the heavens ſhould bow at his * 
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and the earth tremble at the approach of his majeſty, 
and that all the clouds ſhould clap together in an 
univerſal thunder, to welcome his appearance, But, 
inſtcad of all this pomp and grandure, he flips into 
the world (as they fay) incognita, is born in a village, 
diſcovered by ſome poor ſhepherds, and found by 
them in a ſtable, and ſuch an homely cradle as that 
afforded, only attended by his poor mother ; who, 
tho' of Royal blood, had nothing but goodneſs to 
make her eminent, And his education was anſwer- 
able to his obſcure birth, and his whole life a courſe 
of humility and ſelf-denial. Now, certainly, this 
far beſt agrees with the deſign of his appearance, who 
came not on ſo mean an errand as to dazzle the eyes 
of mankind with the appearance of his glory, nor 
to amaze them with the terribleneſs of his majeſty, 
much leſs to make a ſhew of the riches and gallantry 
of che world amongſt them; but to bring /ife ard 
immortality to light, and lead men to eternal hap- 
pineſs. In order to which, it was neceſſary, that, 
by his example, as well as doctrine, he ſhould diſ- 
parage the vanities of the world, and bring them 
out of that credit and eſteem they had gotten among 
. fooliſh men. 

I ſhall proceed no further on this ſubje&t. I hope 
it doth appear, that we have great reaſon to rejoice 
in the exaltation of the human nature, and the great 
ſalvation purchaſed to us by the incarnation of the 
Son of God. I ſhall add, that even this joy admits 
of holy fear; even on this occaſion we mult rejoice 
with trembling. £alration is come into the world; 
but wo to them that neglect it! The goſpel is preact- 
ed; but there is great danger in lighting it. Let 


us therefore ſear, iet a promiſe teins left us of 


entering into his reſt, any of us ſhould come ſhort of 
#*, Little cauſe have obſtinate ſinners to rejoice 0 
* Heb. iv. 1. Lic 
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this feſtival. The time is coming that they ſhall 
wiſh that either Chriſt had never come into the 
world, or they had never heard of him: Behold, 
this child is ſet for the riſe and fall of many t. And 
they that are not the better, ſhall be the worſe 
for his coming, One way I muſt name, that many 
men ſet this child for their own fall, when they 
make this ſolemn anniverſary an opportunity of fin- 


ring and debauchery ; as if it were indeed a drunken 


Bacchus, and not a holy Feſus, whom they worſhip- 
ped, What! Sirs, becauſe God became man, muſt 
ve therefore become beaſts ? or think we to hon- 
our that child with diſſoluteneſs, who came to the 
world on deſign of holineſs This it is, no doubt, 
that gives many men a prejudice againſt the feſtival 
elf, and perhaps is their moſt ſpecious argument. 
We know an 7 wa but you may, and ought to 
aford another, by removing any ground of ſuch a 
pretence, Indeed a forenoon's ſermon” will never 
compenſate an afternoon's debauch; nor will your 
ſerrice in the church juſtify your intemperance at 
bome, But as hereby at leaſt ſome time is redeemed 
from the too frequent courſes of the day, fo I wiſh 
the time we ſpend here, may have ſome influence 
towards the right im of the reſt ; that our 
behaviour on the ſolemnity may be ſuch as ſuits with 
the infinite holineſs of that perſon whom we profeſs 
to honour, that we may ſerve the Lord with fear, 
end rejoice with trembling, 
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On the paſſion of our Saviour. 


Lan. 1. 12. 


it nothing io you, all ye that paſs by ? belold au 
ſee, if there be any forrow like unto my ſorrow, 


E are to-morrow, God willing, to be employ- 

ed in one of the higheſt and moſt ſolemn ei- 

Hices of our religion to commemorate the death ard 

ſufferings of the bleſſed Jeſus, and to reccive the 

{acred pledge of his dying: and how much may the 

cvetlaſting intereſts of our ſouls depend upon theright 
performing of this work! 

Id is not time now to diſcourſe of the nature and 
ends of the ſacrament we are about to celebrate; 
we are to ſuppoſe you already inſtructed in theſe: 
we ſhall rather fix our thoughts on thoſe things which 
may have a more immediate influence to diſpole 
us for ſo near and ſolemn an addreſs unto God, ard 
to afliſt and direct us in it. And I know nothin} 
more proper for this purpoſe, than the ſerious cor- 
fideration of thoſe ſufferings of our Saviour, which 
are to be ſymbolically repreſented unto us in that hu 
ordinance, | Ty th 

This paſſionate complaint of the Prophet tr far 
miah, which we have read, though in its firſt ad net 
literal ſenſe it may refer to the ſad condition of the tea 
Jewiſh nation and the holy city under the Bahr hut 
7:i/h captivity, (as many prophecies concerning te and 
Meſhah had a literal completion in thoſe who vel fad 
his types); pe certainly in its higheſt and fu" per 
ſenſe it is only applicable to our bleſſed Saviour: & troy 
him alone it could be ſaid, in ſtrictneſs and prop of 
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ety of ſpeech, that here was never ſorrow like his 
forreaw, 

Let us then conſider the words as our Saviour's 
complaint of the dulneſs and ſtupidity of men, who 
go up and down in the world, who come and pals, 
without regarding his ſufferings, which were ſo grie- 
vous, wherein themſelves are ſo nearly concerned. 
And from thence I would*onſider theſe three things. 

1. The greatneſs of our Saviour's ſufferings, ex- 
preſſed in theſe words, See if” there be any ſorrow 
like unto my ſorrow. 

2. Our intereſt and concernment in them, inſinu- 
ated in that paſſionate interrogation, Ii it nothing to 
Jou? 

3. That his ſufferings ought not to be paſſed by, 
but ſeriouſly regarded and confidered: I it nothing 
to you, all ye that paſs by? &C. 

I. Let us reflect on our Saviour's ſufferings. But 
0 where ſhall we begin to recount them! His whole 
life, from the manger, his uneaſy cradle, unto his 
eroſs and grave, was a continued tract of ſufferings. 
He did all along anſwer that character given of him 
by the Prophet, A man of forrow:s, and acquainted 
with grief. 

To ſay nothing of the meanneſs of his birth, and 
the pains of circumciſion, the perſecutions of his in- 
fancy, his poverty and want, his travail and weari- 
neſs, his faſting and watching, his ſweat and his 
tears, and all the other inſirmities incident to our 
human nature, and inconveniencies attending a poor 
and ſtraitened eſtate; he could naffiiput lead a very 
lad and afflicted liſe, conſidering e lived in a 
perverſe and wicked generation, > continual 
trouble of beingjwitneſs to the follies and Miſcarriages 


of wicked men; to hear and ſee diſhonour done unto 
God, by the profaneneſs of ſome, and hypocriſy of 
R 2 others; 
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others ; to obſerve the covetouſneſs and injuſtice, 
the fraud and opreſſion, the malice and envy, angjall 
the abominable luſts that abounded in the world in his 
days. We are commonly little concerned in the in- 
tereſts of religion; and therefore do apprehend but 
little trouble in theſe. But, if the ſoul of righteous 
Lot was grieved with the iniquities of the place where 
he lived, and if David is put to cry out, Ws ir me 
that I ſojourn in Meſech, that I dwell in the tents 
of Kedar* ; how deeply do we think the bleſſed 
ſoul of the holy Ze/us muſt needs have been pierced, 
by every blaſphemous word that he heard, by every 
wicked action he beheld ! Doubtleſs it was no ſmall 
forrow that made him cry out, © faithleſ5 and per- 
verſe generation, how long ſhall I be wwith you ? lou 
long ſhall I ſuffer you f? Nor was he a little moved, 
when his zeal did carry him to that ſeverity, which, 
if we did not conſider the cauſe, would ſeem yery 
unlike to the wonted meekneſs of his ſpirit, in whip- 
ping the traders out of the temple. Add hereunto 
his tender compaſſion towards men, which could pot 
but make him exceeding ſorry, to ſee them fruſtiate 
the method of his mercy, and ruin themſelves by 
their enmity againſt him; to hear them reproach 


the holy doctrine which he taught, and undervalue 


the miracles which he performed, or elſe condemn 
them as the unlawful effects of magical ſkill ; that 
though he came unto his own, yet his own received 
him not t though he ſpake as never man ſpake, 
and did ſuch works as would have converted Tyre 
and Sidon, yet did they baffle their own reaſon, and 
perſiſt in theig&nſidelity, becauſe, forſooth, they 
knew the plate and manner of his education; ® 
though his being reputed the carpenter's ſon, had been 
a ſufficient anſwer to all that he could ſay «-Y 


* Pl. exx. 5, + Matth. xvü. 17. + John i, 11. 
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This was the occaſion of his tears over that wretched 
ag ungrateful city: © Feruſalem, Feruſalem, 
N that killeſt the. prophets, and floneſt them that 
are ſent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not *! 1f 
thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace ! but new 
they are hid from thine eyes f. 

We have no time to reflect on all the ſad paſſages 
which occur in the hiſtory of our Saviour's life; let 
us fix our eyes a little on ſome of the laſt ſcenes, and 
we ſhall find them the blackeſt that ever were ated 
on the human nature, At the approach of death, it 
is ſaid, he began to be forrowſul, as if he had never 
felt any grief before. His former afflictions were 
like ſcattered drops of rain; but, in this great deluge, 
all the fountains beneath, and all the windows of 
heaven were opened; the wrath of God againſt a 
lnful world, the malice and cruelty of men, the 
rage and fury of devils, break out together againſt 
him, If we take the mcalurc of his ſufferings by 
the apprehenſions which he had of them before, we 
ſhall find, that, when he is talking with his diſciples 
about them, and encouraging himſelf and his follows 
ers with the aſſurance of the reward ſet before them; 
yet he doth not diſſemble the fear and trouble where- 
wth he was ſeized : Now is my ſoul troubled'; and 
what ſhall I ſay ? Father, ſave me from this hour f, 
Le. Certainly, if there had been no more in his 
luferings than what is commonly incident to human 
nature, as to endure pain or death, he who had a 
perfect innocency, che freeſt and moſt intire reſigna- 
don, the fulleſt aſſurance of the reward to come, 
Would never have been half ſo much affrighted with 
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Match. xxili. 379, + Luke xx. 42. ] John xii, 27. 
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the apprehenſion of them. The view of that fad 


night's tranſaction, wherein he was delivered into 
the hands of ſinners, preſents us with a ſtrange and 
amazing ſpectacle. Look into the garden, and be- 
hold the Son of God proſtrate with his face upon the 
ground, in the ſaddeſt diſcompoſure of ſpirit that 
could poſſibly conſiſt with his perfect innocency. He 
was ſorrow ful and very heavy, and tells his diſciples, 
My foul is exceeding forrowful, even unto death 
It ſeems, had he remained long in this condition, 
his own grief would have killed him. Here it wa 
that he ſuffered that which the Evangeliſt calleth 
an agony ; but what the nature and meaſures of it 
were, he alone can tell who did feel it. It is not 
poſſible for us to comprehend the mixture of that 
bitter cup; yet we may gueſs ſome ingredients of it, 
And, firſt, without queſtion, he had a clearer fore- 
fight of that painful and curſed death which he was 
O ſhortly after to undergo. This king of terrors did 
repreſent himſelf to him in his greateſt pomp, cloth- 
ed with all the circumſtances of horror. And even 
this could not but be very dreadful, perhaps more 
to him than it would have been to ſome other perſon. 
There is a ſort of natural ſtoutneſs and courage de- 
pending much on the temper and conſtitution of he 
body, and which doth commonly accompany the 
rougheſt and moſt ſtubborn natures ; when thoſe of 
a more {ſweet and benign diſpoſition, are many times 
obnoxious to deeper impreſſions of fear, And it 
will not derogate from the honour of our bleſſed 
Saviour, though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that, among 
other infirmities, he might be much liable to this 
natural and innocent paſſion. The true grea 
of the ſoul, doth not conſiſt in the vigour of the 
natural ſpirits, nor the ſturdy boldneſs of an undaunt- 
ed humour; but in a holy ſtedfaſtneſs and reſolut 
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on to undergo thoſe things which are dreadful to na- 


ture. 
But certainly the fear of death was neither the 
only, nor the greateſt thing that troubled our Savi- 
our's ſpirit at that time, He had another fad and 
more dreadful proſpect, the heinous and innumerable 
fins of mankind, whoſe nature he had taken, and 
whoſe iniquitics he was to bear. He ſaw the whole 
world lying in. wickedneſs, and ready to drop into 
eternal flames; he ſaw the anger of God kindled, 
and his hand lifted up; and he knew, that the 
ſtroke would light upon himſelf, aud that the chaſtiſe- 
ment of our peace was to be upon him. 

And, doubtleſs, it added not a little unto his 
grief, that he knew all that he had done, and all 
that he was about to ſuffer, would be lighted and 
deſpiſed by the the greateſt part of mankind. It 
grieved him to think, that many thouſands, who 
were to be called by his name, would prove ſo baſe 
and unthankful, as to reje& his love, and bafile his 
paſſion, and make a byword of his 5/vod and wounds; 
that one would prefer a ſtrumpet, another his cups, 
a third his gold and money, to the mercies of a gra- 
cious God, and the unſpeakable kindneſs of a dying 
Saviour, 

Briefly, Tn this agony, our Saviour did ſtruggle 
with the violent paſſion of fear and grief; which 
ncked his joints, and ſtretched his finews, till, in 
that cold night, and in the open air, a ſweat, and 
that of blood, did iſſue forth, and moiſten his gar- 
ments, and tumbled down unto the ground. Now 
he came from Bozra with his garments dyed red; 
be had troden the wine-preſs alone, and of the peo- 


ple there was none with him. And now behold and 


ke,. if there aas any forrow like unto bis jones 
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But now he awaketh his drowſy diſciples, and calls 
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them to riſe and be going; for behold he is at hand 
that betrays him. And ſcarce had he ſpoke the 
word, when bchold the traitor, and with him a great 
multitude from the chief prieſts, and elders of the 
people. They come out as againſt a thief with 
{ſwords and ſtaves, for to take him, That monſter 
of ingratitude gives them the ſignal ; and, with an 
horrid impudence, dares approach his infamous and 
facrilegious lips to that ſacred and venerable face; 
which we may reckon as the firſt wound he received 
from his enemies. O what an indignity, to be kif- 
ſed by a traitor, an apoſtate, an enemy to God, 
poſſeſſed by the devil, and who was to be lodged in 
hell ere twenty four hours expired! And O the in- 
ſuperable meekneſs of our bleſſed Saviour, who fuf- 
fers the indignity, and checks it with no harſher 
terms than this, Friend, wherefore art thou come? 
Judat, betrayeſt thou the ſon of man with a kiſi? 
Then he turneth unto the armed bands, and ſaid un- 
to them, Whom ſeek ye ? They anſwered him, Jeſu 
of Nazareth, TFeſus ſaith unio them, I am te, 
The meekneſs of this anſwer aſtoniſhed the ſoldiers, , 
and the power that accompanicd it, made them go 
back and fall to the ground. And why did mey not 
fall into hell? The wicked enterprize they were 
preſently about to do did juſtly deſerve it; and how 
eaſy was it for him to have done it? But his good- 
neſs reſtrained him; he meaned them no harm, but 
intended this fall to help them to riſe ; that the con- 
fideration of it, and the other evidences of his divi- 
nity, might one day bring them to a ſenſe of ther 
fins. Nor will he any further employ his miraculous 
power, but only in the cure of an enemy, whom hs 
too forward diſciple had wounded, But this dot 
not abate their malice. They lay hold on him, and 
drag him away, in a great hurry and uproar, thro 
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that city where he had done ſo much good, and into 


which he had been lately received with joy and 


triumph, and loud acclamations: Bleſſed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, They carry him 
from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, 
from Pilate to Herod, from Herod to Pilate again 
treating him with all the indignities, all the inſtances 
of corn and contempt that their malice could ſuggeſt 
unto them. Now, tho' our extreme impatience of 
ignominies and affronts, do much proceed from the 
pride and haughtineſs of our ſpirits; yet is there in 
them a contraricty even to the innocent conſtitution 


of the human nature. Shame and diſgrace are 


troubleſome to all ingenuous ſpirits; ſo that, tho” 
they could not raiſe an immoderate paſſion in our 
bleſſed Saviour, yet his bleſſed ſpirit had a great ab- 
borrence and deteſtation of that baſe and uaworthy 
uſage; which was infinitely heightened by the worth 
and excellency of the perſon who ſuffered it. What 


loyal heart can read or hear of the indignities done 


by the rude ſoldiers to our late ſovereign, but with 
regret and abhorrence ! But, alas! what are they, 
if compared with thoſe that were put upon the king 
of heaven, when they ſcoffed and reproached him, 
when they ſmote him on the cheek, and bound 
thoſe hands which had cured ſo many difeafes, and 
dehled that ſacred face with ſpittle, which ſaints and 
angels delight to behold? All which he fuffered 
with that meekneſs which the Prophet had foretold: 
He gave his back to the ſmiters, and his cheeks ts 
them that plucked off the hair : he did not hide bis 
face from ſhame and ſpitting*. They would 
needs be ingenious in their ſcoffings, and mock him 
n all his offices. He was a Prophet, and they de- 
lre him to propheſy who it was that did ſmite him: 
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he was a Prieſt, and they bid him ſave himſelf as he 
did others: he was a King, and they crown him 
with thorns, and array him with ſcarlet, and put a 
reed in his hand, and, in ſcorn, ſalute him, King «f 
the Fews, Add unto this the violence done unto 
his virgin modeſty, when he was ſtript naked in the 
view of the rude multitude, Ir is reported of ſome 
virgin martyrs, that God, pitying their grief and 
trouble to have their nakedneſs diſcovered, when 
they were to be ſtript of their cloaths, did cover 

them with a vail of light, and ſend them to a modeſt 
and deſired death. But the holy 7eſus,. who refuſed 
no ſhame, endured alſo this of nakedneſs, that we 
might be clothed with his righteouſneſs, 

But though it pleaſed their malice to have him ex- 
poſed to all indignities imaginable ; yet nothing would 
ſatisfy it but his torment and his death, He hath 
already had trial of cruel mockings, and now he mult 
have ſcourgings too: they whip him with violent and 
unrelenting hands, tcaring his tender fleſh, and mak- 
ing long furrows in it. And, now, behold the man! 
behold him in that fad miſerable plight wherein J. 
late brought him forth, thinking to have appealed 
the malice of the eur! his head pierced with bricrs, 
his face blue with ſtrokes, his hands bound, that he 
could not ſo much as wipe off the blood which trick- 
led down his eyes, his whole body diſcolourcd with 
the marks of the ſcourge ! From the top of his head, 
to the ſole of his foot there was no ſoundneſs in 
him. Was there ever any ſorrow like unto his for- 
row ? 

There remaineth yet another ſcene, a very ſad 
and diſmal one, When nothing could prevail with 
the Zews, Pilate yieldeth, and delivereth our Savt- 
our to their hands, They carry him away, ſo faint 
and weak with what he had already endured, * 
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ke could 'not bear the weight of his croſs, but ano- 
ther muſt carry it for him. But now they nail him 
unto it, hang him up betwixt two thicves, as the 
molt notorious offender of the three, It cannot be 
expreſſed how painful this kind of death was, The 
rery {tretching forth of the arms without any weight, 
can hardly be endured any conſiderable time: but, 
when the weight of the body did hang upon them, 
and thereby tear the wounds that were 3a e in the 
hands; when this torment w continued, UN prin a- 
lone had overcome the pov er of nature, and torccd 
the ſoul to diſlodge without any hurt to the vital 
parts, ſcarce any could bc wented more dreadtul 
and cruel; to ſay nothing of the ſhame that attended 
it, being only deitined for tlie meaneſt flaves, and 
the greateſt offenders, thoſe whom the lowneſs of 
their condition, or the greatneſs of their ctimes, 
made unworthy of any reſpect. In this ſad and 
painful poſture did our Saviour hang, without any 
ting to comfort him. The holy angels, who were 
accuſtomed to ſerve him upon other occaſions, do 
now diſappear, not one of them to ſtrengthen or re- 
liexe him. As for men, miſerable comforters are 
they all; the ſoldiers ſcoff him; thoſe that paſs by 
exult over him; a companion of his ſufferings adds 
unto them by his reproaches : his diſciples had forſa- 
ken him, one of them had betrayed him, another 
forſworn him, a third run away from him naked, 
that he might not. be apprehended with him. In- 
deed ſome devout women followed him out of the 
city; but their compaſſion did fo little eaſe his grief, 
that he deſired them to reſerve their tears for the 
Glamitics that were to befal themſclves: Daughters 
of Feruſalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
ſelves, and for your children*, He beheld the two 
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perſons that were the deareſt to him in the world, 
his mother, and his friend, fitting under the croſs: 
but all that they could do, was but to lament and 
mourn; and this but redoubled his ſorrow. Hi 
bleſſed mother was bathed in tears ; and felt the < 
fects of old Simeon's prophecy, that a ford ſhoult 
Pierce through her ſoul, And the beloved diſciple 
who was wont to lie in his boſom, lay ſtill very nen 
his heart; and it was a real ſuffering unto him, to 
ſee the anguiſh and ſorrow whereinto his fuffering 
had caſt them. Whither then could he look for 
comfort, but unto heaven? To whom could he fie, 
but to the arms of his Father? But O what ſtrange, 
what aſtoniſhing words do we hear! My Gd, m 
God, why haft thou forſaken me? Wonder, 0 
earth] be aſtoniſhed, O ye heavens! At this mes 
and angels admire and ſtand amazed! goodneſs and 
innocence itſelf forſaken by the author and fountzn 
of goodneſs, the Son of God deſerted by his heave 
ly Father! Certainly the ſoul of our blefled Saviour 
was ſtill united to the divine nature, and was ſtill # 
dear unto his Father as before; only the joyful ſenk 
of the divine love was ſuſpended for a while, the 
faculties of his foul were diſcompoſed, and a vail, 2 
it were, drawn before the eyes of his mind, which 
intercepted the light of his Father's countenance; 
and that he felt not thoſe refreſhing emanations, 
which in the courſe of his life, the Deity conveyed 
unto him. And, in that Tad moment, his mind 
ſeems to have been ſo intent upon his ſufferings, tht 
he was diverted from the actual conſideration of tht 
glory which he purchaſed by them. Now, to be 
thus ſuſpended from the perfect viſion of God, to le 
divorced, as it were, from himſelf, and to loſe tit 
ſenſe of thoſe inward comforts which were wont 1 
ſuſtain him in all his adverſities, how cutting multi 
needs be to his ſoul, ſo pure and holy, and _ 
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had ſo high a value for the divine love? Conſider 
then, and ſee, if ever there was any ſorrow like 
wnto this ſorrow. 

Now it is finiſhed, the ſharp conflict is at a cloſe; 
one cry more, and the blefled Zeſus bowed deaun his 
bead, and yielded up the ghet. No wonder then if 
the powers of heaven and carth be moved, The 
earth trembleth and ſhaketh, the rocks rent, the 
oraves are opened, the vail of the temple was rent 
in two, the ſun himſelf ſhrunk in his beams, and 
darkneſs covered the face of the carth; which 2 
learned man of Gre-ce is ſaid to have obſerved at 
that time, and from thence to have concluded, That 
either the God of nature ſuffered violence, or that 
the frame of the world was about to diſſolve: Aut 
Deus nature patitur, aut machina mundi folvitur. 
Thus we have given you ſome rude imperfect hints 
of his great and unſpeakable ſufferings. But O how 
little of them do we underſtand to very gocd purpofe ! 
It was for this reaſon the ancient fithers of the 
Greek church in their liturgy, after they have re- 
counted all the particular f ai s as they are ſet down 
in his paſion, and by all nd every one of them cal - 
kd for mercy, do after all hut up with this ſuppli- 
en: By thine untknrun ſorrows and ſufferings, 
elt 'y thee, but nt d flindt!y RR WI by us, have 
eren un us, and face us. 

Il, We procecd, in the next place, to conſider 
de intereſt that we have in the ſulſe-ing of our Sa- 
our: +; it nothing t5 you Have you no intereſt 
or concernment at all in them! Auch, certainty, 
ery way, We were the occaſion of his ſufferings, 
dd the benefits of them redound unto us, When 
e ſee a perſon undergo any fad and grievous puniſh» 
Kent, we cannot chuſe but inquire into the grounds 
8 and 
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and occaſions of their ſufferings ; and the rather if 


they have the reputation of innocence and integrity, 
And here not only the moſt innocent, but the molt 
excellent perſon that ever was in the world, under- 
goes thoſe dreadful ſufferings which we mentioued 
before; who never had done any fin at all, nerther 
ewas guile found in his mouth * , fo that the judge 
who condemned him, beboved firſt to condenn 
himſelf by a ſolemn acknowledgment of his inno- 
cence, He had gone up and down all his days do- 
ing good unto men, and ſcattering bleſſings where 
he came; healing the ſick, reſtoring fight to the 
blind, and making the lame to walk, the dumb to 
ſpeak, and the deaf to hear; feeding the hungry, 
and inſtructing all that would vouchſafe to hear him, 
For which of all theſe good works is he puniſhed! 
Death is the wages of ſin ; how comes he to dic tha WW. 
knew no fin? The Prophet //aiah gives us the ar ju 
ſwer : Surely, be hath born our priefi, and cam qu 
ed our forrows : yet wwe did efteem him ſirick'n, by 
ſmitten of God, and afflicted. But be was unn ne 
for our tranſgreſſtiant, he was bruiſed for our iniquM 
ties : the chaſtiſement of our peace was upon billy. 
and by his ſtripes we are healed. All we lite ven 
have gone aſtray : we have turned every one Ie tl 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iu. 
quity of us all*, Meſiah was cut off, but nit ji 


himſelf + He bare our fins in his own body on il | 

tree | ; and gave his life a ranſom for many. Ie 

race of mankind, by their apoſtaſy from God, ven,” / 
become liable to his wrath, and all the dreadful cfica;. 


of his vengeance : the eternal Son of God, the Vi 
dom of the Father, whoſe delights were always % 
the ſons of men, reſolveth to make up the bread 
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1md reſtore us again unto his Father's love : but firſt 
he muſt repair the honour of God, and ſecure the au- 
thority of the divine law ; which could not be done, 
but by ſome ſignal evidence of God's diſpleaſure a- 
gainlt fin, and ſome valuable compenſation of the pu- 
niſhment which Had been denounced againſt it: and 
therefore himſclf was pleaſed to take our nature up- 
on him, appear in the ſimilitude of ſinful fleſh, 
to lead a miferable and afflicted life in the world, 
and at laſt to offer it up as a propitiation for us; that 
mercy and truth might meet together, and righteouſe 
neſs and peace might kiſs each other“, and that God 
might at once be juft, and alſo the juſtifier of bim 
that believeth in Jeſus. Thus then the bleſſed 
Jelus endured all theſe dreadful fuſſerings for us and 
for our fins. In vam do we exclaim againſt the 
treaſon of Judas, the* malice of the eus, the in- 
jultice of Pilate ; we have onrſelves and our ini- 
quities to blame: our covetouſneſs and ambition ex- 
poled him to poverty and contempt, our exceſs and' 
ntemperance made him hunger and thirſt, our levity 
and foolih mirth were the occaſion of the anguiſh and 
bitterneſs of his ſoul, our ſenſual and ſinful pleaſures 
vere the occaſion of all the pains and tortures which 
be endured, And is it nothing unto us? ſhall we 
thnk ourſelves unconcerned in theſe fad effects, 
Whereof we were the unhappy caulc ? 
Again, We are concerned in our Saviour's ſuffer-- 
2s, as the benefits of them redound unto us. BV 
is Hripet aue are healed. We have redemption through 
ls blood, even the forgivene/s of our fins}. God 
u in Chriſt reconciling rhe world unto himſelf, not 
Mputing their treſpaſſes unto them We have ac- | 
s unto the throne of God, and boldneſt to enter 
u the bolieſt by the blood of Feſur, by a new and 
S 2 living 
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living way which he hath conſecrated for us, throuh 
the vail, that is to ſay, his fleſh “ But this is nat 
all: God hath net ſet him forth as a propitiation, 
through faith in fit blocd, for the remiſſion of jiu 
that are paſ? f; but doth alſo, for his ſake, beltoy 
on us that grace, whereby we may be enabled to 
{:rve him in holineſs and righteouſneſs all the days 
of our lives. An amne/?;, or act of oblivion for palt u 
offences, would never have ſerved the turn; ve 
ſhould preſently have run ourſelves upon another U 
ſcore : nay, fin itſelf had been enough to make u 
miſerable, though no other puniſhment had been in: 
flicted upon us: and therefore he does not only c- 
ver our lias, but cures them; he forgives all our in Wi 
iquities, and healeth all our diſeaſes: as we are ju WW th 
ulied by his ſufferings, ſo we are /ondiifed wo ff 
through the offering of the body of Jeſus Chrijt once Wi * 
fer all, In a word, By the merits of our Saviour we if & 
are both reconciled unto God, and made partakers N 
of the divine nature; we are both delivered frome - 
verlaſtiag darkneſs, and made meet for the inhcr- I. 
tance of the ſaints in light. And now is it nothing Bil © 
to us? Can we think ourſelves unconcerned in thele 
ſufferiags, from which we recap ſo great ſo un{pcakave of 
advantages ? 
III. Having ſpoken of the greatneſs of our d. ou 
our's ſuferings, and the intereſt which we have = ff of 
them, we think we ſhould nced to ſay little of te Our 
third particular which we propoſed : you cannot bit 
be convinced, that we ought to regard and conlidet 
them, Were it nothing to us, the very ſtrang 
of the thing would deferve notice, I he holy at 
gels deſire to pry into this myſtery; they will cor 
template and admire it to all eternity. Ard furcy 


we are far more nearly concerned, What an una 
coun 
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countable dulneſs and negligence is it then, for men | 
to go up and down the world amuſing themſelves | 
with every tnfle, hearing and * of neus about 
maiters of the ſmalleſt importance, and never to con- 
bder the ſtupendous ſufferings of their dying Saviour ! 
They walk to and fro, they come and paſs, and 
ſcarce vouchſafe 39 look upon him: or, if they chance 
to calt their P x that way, it is a very ſhort and 
e oteriy view; they preſently turn them away. And 
r ¶ ws occaſions the complaint of the text, /s it nothing. 
u ou, all ye that paſs by? But ſure Jam we can 
1 WF 9 here behold an object ſo worthy of our moſt 
;» WY {:10us and folemn regards. The whole world does 
«ot afford fo uſeful and edifying a proſpect. Here it is 
| that we may beſt learn the horrid and heinous na- 
ure of ſin, which could not be pardoned at a ſmaller 
nie. Here it is that we may diſcover moſt of the 
e 


Gvine bounty and goodneſs to mankind. and the inex- 
preinble love of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer ; . 
Which are the moſt important leſſans that we can learn. 
-bis made the bleſſed Apoſtle to determine to know 
% but Chriſt, and him crucified* , to count: 
: WY 4! things but loſs, for the excellency of the knowleage 
r Jeſus his Lord t. Let me therefore ex- 
bort you to fix- the eyes of your mind, and call vp: 
bor molt ſerious attention; reach hither the hand 
ol your faith, and thruſt it into the hole of your Savi- 
our's fide ; put your fingers into the print of the nails; 
LY Ay to heart all the paſſages of his lamentable ſtory ;- 
ud this cannot chuſe but melt your hearts, um- 
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leſs they be harder than the rocks, and deafer than - 
tie bodies in the grave. Let us fix our eyes, I lay, 
on this aſtoniſhing object, till our eyes affect our 
ben +, chat while we are muſings, the fre may burn. 
"WJ {ct us mourn for thoſe fins wherewith we have cru- 
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cified the Lord of glory, and be grieved that ever 
we ſhould have put him to ſo much anguiſh and pain; 
and let us vow a perpetual enmity againſt our luſts 
and corrupt affections, which would crucify him 2 
freſh, and put him unto open ſhame, Let us conſis 
der and admire the wonderful love of our dying $- 
viour, that our ſouls may be kindled with recipro- 
cal flames, wherein we may offer up ourſelves as a 
living and acceptable ſacrifice unto him; that thus, 
Chriſt dwelling in our hearts by faith, wwe may le 
rooted and grounded in love ; comprehending with 
all ſaints what is the breadth, and length, and 
height ; and knowing the love of Chriſt which paſeth 
Knowledge, that ſo we may be filled auith all the fuls 
refs rf God, Such meditations and exerciſes as thele 
will purify and raiſe our ſouls, and beſt diſpoſe us 
for approaching to the table of the Lord. And the 
Lord pour out upon us the /pirit of grace and ſufpiir 
cation, that we may look upon him whom we have 
picrced, and mourn for him as one mourneth for his 
only fon. and be in bitterneſs for him as ont that 2 
in bitterneſs for his ſirſt- born. 
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Jos x. ii. 5. 
Sanctiſi yourſeltes : for 19 morrow the Lord will d 
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Wb. God is to make any ſignal diſcovery and 
manifeſtation of himſelf to his people, he 
calleth them to ſolemn preparation that they may be 
in a fit poſture to attend and receive it, Three e- 
minent inſtances whereof we meet with in the travels 


of his anciont people of //rac/, The ſirſt is in Exodus 
Xxx. 
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ux. to. 11. where, being to deſcend upon Sina? 
to promulge a law, and enter into a covenant with 
them, the Lord faid unto Moſes, Go unto the people, 
and ſanttify them to day and lo morrow, and let 
them waſh their cloaths, and be ready againſt the 
third day: for the third day the Lord will come 
, WH down in the fight of all the people. Thus alſo, when 
be was at once to ſatisfy and puniſh the inordinate 
appetite of that people who lothed the manna, and 
WH lulted after fleſh, by bringing innumerable quails 
| WH from the ſea, and cauſing them to fall about 
' WH their camp, he commanded Moſer to fay unto 
be people, Sandtif yourſelves againſt to morrow, 
„e [ball eat fleſh*. A third inſtance is that of 
dec text. The Lord had brought his people to the 
borders of Canaan, and was now to give them the 
ſciſin and poſſeſſion of that promiſed land: he was 
- WH to divide the waters of 7:rdan before them; and 
* WH thereby both facilitate their paſſage, and aſſure their 
| WH polſelion. Hereby, ſaid 7o/hua, ye ſhall know that 
% living God is among you, and that he will auith- 
out fail drive out from before you the Cannanites, 
and the Hittites, and Hivites, and the Perizzites, 
and the Girgaſhites, and the Amorites and the Je- 
buſites, Behold, the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
if all the earth, paſſeth over before you into Fordan. 
And it ſhall come to paſt, as ſoon as the ſoles of the 
feet of the preeſts that bear the ark of the Lord, the 
Lord of all the earth, ſhall reſt in the waters of 
fordan, that the waters of Jordan ſhall be cut off 
from the waters that come down from above ; and 
they hall hand upon an heap. Now, to diſpoſe them 
for ſo great a mercy, Joſbua gives them this adver- 
tlement in the text, Sandtify yourſelver: fer 16 
Morrow the Lord will do wonders among vou. 
And fare this ſame advertiſement mult needs be 
Numb. Xl. 18, very 
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very ſeaſonable to us, who are expecting that Cod 


will manifeſt himfclf to-morrow in ths |lace, in 
way no leſs glorious, and far more comfortable and 
adyant igeous, than any of thoſe we have mentions 
ed unto you. We hope he ſhall deſcend from the 
habiration of his glory, that he will rend the heavens, 
and come down 1ato this houſe ; not wrth fire, and 
blackneſs, and darkneſs, and tempeſt, and the ſound 
of a trumpet, and the voice of words, which they that 
heard, intreated that the word ſhould nit be ſpoken 
unto them any more; becauſe they could not endure 
that which was commanded Þ : but with the gentle 
and enlivening flames of jove, with the refrcihing 
beams of divine light, with the (till and quiet whilper 
of his Holy pirit; which are only heard in calm aud 
ſilent fouls. He is coming to proclaim another law, 
a law of liberty aud love; to enter into a new ard 
better covenant with us, not according #2 that cores 
want which he made with the bouſe of !ſrael, in ile 
day when he took them by the hand to lead them out 
of Fgypt : but this is the covenant he maketh with 
us, that he Twill put his laws into our minds, ard 
ewrite tem in our hearts : and he will be tows 
God, and we ſhall be ts him a penple : that he will 
be merciful to zur unrighteouſneſs, and remember 
eur iniquities no more . 

To-morrow the Lord will give us fleſh to eat; 
not the fleſh of quails, and feathered fou ls, to ful 
rain this craſy and decaying frame; but the #/ 
and blond of the Son of man; that fleſh which 
meat indeed, and that blood which , drink indeed; 
which giveth life and everlaſting happineſs to the 
ſoul, and conſigneth theſe mortal. bodies to a bleſſed 
reſurrection: for whofo eateth my feſb, and drinketh 
my blood, (ſaith our Saviour) hath eternal life, and 
J will raiſe him up at the laſt dap ||. To- 
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To-morrow the Lord will open a paſſage for his 
people towards the heavenly Canaan, place them, 
25 it were, in the confines of that promiſed land, 
in the ſuburbs of happineſs and glory: at leaſt he 
will ſhew them a token for good, and ſign a right 
and ſecurity unto. it. And, though floods of fin and 
forrow were ready to overwhelm their ſouls, he will 
reſtrain and divert them: Surely in the floods of 
great waters, they ſhall not come nigh unto them f. 
What fitter terms could we therefore chuſe to beſpeak 
you in, than thoſe of this holy man, Sancti yours 
ſelves for ta morrow, &c. 

The words contain an exhortation, and a reaſon 
forcing it. In applying them to the preſent occa- 
fron, we ſhall invert the order, and handle the latter 
part of the text ſirſt, becauſe of the influence it hath 
on the former. We ſhall firit tell you what thoſe 
wonders are which the Lord is to do among us. 
to-morrow ; the conſideration of them being 
great uſe, both to excite us to ſanctify and prepare 
ourſelves, and alſo to inſtru and direct us in it. 

I. What then are thoſe wonders we expect to fee? 
Alittle bread broken and divided among us, a little 
vine poured forth and drunk. Is there any thing to 
lurpriſe or amaze us here? M hat better is this than 
our ordinary entertainment at home? Are nat A. 
bara and Pharpar, rivers of Damaſcus, better than 
all the waters of Iſraeitꝰ Such may be the thoughts: 
of profane and ignorant fools; for the òutſide of 
this ordinance is very poor and mean, hath nothing in 
it that may dazzle or delight the vulgar eye, that 
may pleaſe or affect a carnal mind: but thoſe whoſe 
eyes are opened to right apprehenſions of ſpiritual and 
divine things, can eaſily ſee through this coarſe and 
cantemptible vail, and diſcern aſtoniſhing wonders 
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in this ordinance, wonders of power, and wiſdom, 
and love, 

If we conſider what is repreſented to us in this 
ſacrament, we have therein occaſion to behold the 
moſt wonderful and altoniſhing ſpectacle that ever 
was ſeen in this lower world; the only begotten 
Son of God ſuffering for the fins of the world; the 
Lord of glory hanging berwixt two thieves: for in 
this ordinance Jeſus Chrift is evidently ſet ferth ar 
erucified before gur ee. We may read and hear 
of it at other times; but this is a more clear and 
folema repreſentation of it: our dying Lord com- 
manded us to do it in remembrance of him, Here 
our thoughts are more fixed, and our meditations 
higher raiſed ; we get a nearer and more advantage- 
ous proſpect, And our faith comes not only by the 
ear; our ſenſes contribute unto it, that we may lay 
@ ſome ſenſe, with the beloved diſciple, that we 
have not only heard, but have ſeen wth gur cel 
aue have looked upon it, and Hur hands have hand 
led the word of life f. Tis true, there might hrt 
been contrived a more ſenſible roſembla cc, 2nd 
tragical repreſentation of the death of Chriſt. Tht 
ſpe ctacle repreſented upon the ſcene, would per- 
bips affe d our ſenſes and fancy more, and might 
fooner draw tears from our eyes, and occaſion forue 
warm and affectionate paſſion. But it is a mean and 
low devotion that is ſeated in the inferior ficuitics 
of the ſoul, which ourward objects do excite bf 
their natural ſtrength, without the exerciſe of tht 
foul's confidering and meditating prvers. And there 
fore (as one hath well. obſerved) the repreſents 
* tion of Chriſt's death in the ſacrament is ſo ord- 
ed. that it might both help the ſoul, a d le- celt 
“ ſomething to do in forming its own W 
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« and riſe tment.“ In it we ſee ſo much as to a- 
waken our ſouls, but not ſo much as to keep them 
awake without themſelves. The outward object 
ſerves to excite our faith; but then leaves it to its 
proper exerciſe and employment, Faith takes the 
bict which ſenſe doth give it, and in the ſacramental 
bread and wine can behuld the blood and wounds of 
our bleficed -aviour, It placeth us, as it were, at 
the foot of his croſs, and makes us obſerve the whole 
tranſaction. And thus that holy oidinace we are 
to celebrate, preſents to our view the wonderful re- 
demption of mankia'!, which ſhall be the admiration 
of men and angels to all etercity : ſo that, if there 
were not more, on this account we might ſay in ſome 
ſenſe, To morrow the Lord will do wonders among 
you 
But this is not all. This ſacrament doth not only 
repreſent a wonder that is already paſt, but exhibits 
one anew, The bread and wine that we receive, 
are not bare and empty ſigns, to put us in mind of 
the death and ſufferings of «© hriſt. Our Saviour calls 
them his body and blond: and ſuch, without queſti- 
on, they are to all ſpiritual purpoſes and advantages. 
We are not obliged to believe, that, after corfecra» 
tion, the bread and wine do varuih, and the bod 
and blood of Chriit ſuccced in their room: our ſenſe 
and reaſon do aſſure us of the contrary, the ſcripture 
doth no where affirm it, nor d1d ever the ancient 
church believe it: nor is it poſhble to concerwe the 
ulc or benefit of this ſtrange and unintelligible change. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the jieſh prefiteth 
nothing f. Theſe words of our Saviour, are ſirit 
and liſe, are to be underſtood in a vital and ſpiritual 
leaſe. But though theſe elements be not changed 
a their nature and fubltance, yet they undergo 4 
wighty 
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mighty change as to their efficacy and uſe; and th WM 
foo 1 which before could but yield a little refreſhmen WM" 
to the body, is now become a mean to nouriſh and WV? 
ſtrengthen the ſoul, an inſtrument to convey unto uv 
all thoſe bleſſings that the body and blood of ou WO" 
Saviour can afford us, 

As under the law a part of ſome ſacriſices vn 
Burnt on the altar, and a part was eaten by thoſe 
for whom they were offered; fo our blefſed Saviour, 
having offered up himſelf on the altar of the cri, 
as a propitiation for the ſins of men, did ſubſtitute 
theſe holy ſymbols in place of his body and blood, 
that we, by feaſting on them, might get an int-rel 
in that ſacrifice, and be partakers of the atanement 
that was made, and the pardon that was purchaſed 
by him. 
Again, In this ſacrament, | Chriſt doth convey 
Himſelf into the ſouls of men, and taketh (tronget 

feſhon of them. As after the ſop Satan entered 
into Zuaas, fo with theſe holy elements Chrilt er 


tereth into the hearts of his people, becomes tix 7 
food and nouriſhment of their fouls: he diffuſcth * 
himſelf through all their facukies, and animats Wil, © 
them with his life and ſpirit; that they may have . . 
will or affections of their own, no deſires or incl 8 


tons different from his; but that every pulſe mi. 
anſwer the motions of his heart, and all their power 

be actuated and enlivened by his Spirit; in a word, th 
that it may not be any more they, bt Chri/t hit 
liveth in them f. Thus are we fed and nourithe 
by the body and blood of Chriſt. while the power & 
the Godhead doth diffaſe its virtue and operation is 
to the human nature, to the enlivening the hearts d 
thoſe who do rightly receive theſe facrameatl 


pledges. 8 


+ Gal. ii. 20. 
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And thus I hope you ſee what wonders the Lord 
is to do among us. It was a fignal miracle he 
wrought at the feait, when he turned water into 
wine; but ſure it is a greater and more important 
one, to turn bread and wine into his body and blood, 
in that ſenſe we have been explaining. It was a 
great matter, to feed a multitude with a few loaves 
and ſmall fiſhes; but a greater it is, to make a 
little bread and wine become the mean of nouriſh- 
ent to ſo many ſouls. And, were our eyes opened 
to the diſcerning of ſpiritual things, we ſhould fee 
preater things wrought, and more gracious miracles 
performed, by the body and blood of our Saviour, 
an thoſe which were done by the touch of his ſa- 
red body while he lived here among men. I ſhall 
onclude this point in the words of St. Chry/o/lom, 
ly deſiring they may be underſtood according to 
bat hath been already ſaid, making ſome allowance 
1 Wor the rhetorical and hyperbolick ſtyle, ora, ng ver 

vploy reh D, &.“ When thou doſt behold the 
Tod of glory offered up, and the Prieſt perform- 
ig the ſacrifice, and the people round about dyed 
aud made red with that precious blood, where, I 
We pray thee, doſt thou conceive thyſelf to be? 
WT Can't thou think thou art yet upon earth, and con- 
7 rerling amongſt mortal creatures; or art thou not 
ner on a ſudden tranſported into heaven? Poſt 
dos not loſe all thoughts of the body, and with a 
pure miad, and naked ſoul, behold the things that 
are done above?” O the wonderful mcicy and 
oodneſs of God! He who ſitteth with the Father a- 
vie, is at the fame time preſcat here below, and 
wes himſelf to all who will receive and embrace 
m.—Compare this, if you will, with another mi- 
cle, Imagine you ſec the great Vins with an in- 
ute number of people about him, the ſacrifice laid 
T VPOR 
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upon the ſtones, and all the reſt quiet and filert, 
while the rophet poureth forth his prayers, they 
the fire coming down on a ſudden from heaven, and 
conſuming the ſacrifice. Truly theſe things ar 
ſtrange, and full of wonder; but yet are far infer 
to our ſacred and tremendous myſteries. For her 
the Prieſt doth not bring fire, but the Holy Ghol; 
he prayeth not that a flame may deſcend from he- 
ven to conſume the holy things before him, but that 
the divine grace, influencing the ſacrifice, may there al 
by inflame the hearts and ſouls of all the people, and 
render them more pure than ſilver tried in the fire, 
Doubtleſs, when theſe ſacred and venerable me. 
ries are performing, the holy angels do ſtaud by, 


and the place is full of bleſſed and glorious ſpim e 
who delight to look and pry into them; and all us fra 
orders of the heavenly hoſt ſhout, and railc hari," 
voice together. | by 
this 
[The reſt is wanting.] 3 
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Preached before the ſynod of ABERDEEN, 


2Co R. ii. 16. Je u 
Who is ſufficient for theſe things, 
R Everend and dearly beloved men, brethren, ? 


fathers, It is one of the advantages of 


peace and tranquillity whecenith Almighty © od 
e 


- 
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pleaſed to bleſs this poor church, that the officers of 
t have liberty of aſſembling together on theſe occa- 
ſons, for mutual aſſiſtance and counſel in the exer- 
ciſe of their holy function. And indeed, if there 
were no matter of publick deliberation, Fn ought 
we gladly to embrace the opportunity of ſeeing one 
another's faces, not only that we may maintain and 
expreſs a brotherly correſpondence and affection, but 
alſo that we may animate and excite one another un- 
to greater meaſures of diligence and zeal; as coals, 
deing gathered together, do mutually receive and 
propagate ſome new degrees of vigour and heat, 
This I have always looked apon as none of the 
meaneſt advantages of theſe ſynodical meetings; and 
ſhall think myſelf very happy, if my poor endea- 
Yours, in the performance of this preſent duty, may, 
by tie divine bleſſing, contribute any thing towards 
this excellent and defirable purpoſe. To this end 1 
have made choice of a text, which I hope may afford 
us ſome uſeful meditations for ſtirring up, and a- 
wakening in our ſouls a deeper ſenſe of thoſe great 
gagements under which we lie. 

The bleſſed Apoſtle, in the former verſe, and be- 
ginning of this, has been ſpeaking of the different 
ſucceſs the goſpel did meet with among thoſe to 
whom it was preached ; that it was not like thoſe 
weak and harmleſs medicines, which, if they do no 
good, are ſure to do no hurt; but like ſome per- 
tumes which are comfortable and ſtrengthening to 
de wholſome, but troubleſome and noxious to the 
Freak ; ſo doth it prove a viral favour .to thoſe whos 
ceive and obey it, but a moſt deadly poiſon to all 
o reject and defpiſe it: For we are unto Coll A 
ef /avour of Chriſt, to them that are ſaved, and 
them that periſh; to the one we are a favour of 
aul unto death, and to the other a ſavour of life 
T 2 uzle 
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unto life. And then he takes occaſion to conſider 
what a great matter it is to be employed in thoſe 
adminiſtrations wherein the happineſs and miſery of 
mankind is ſo nearly concerned, Kui ris e raire, &c. 
and h is ſufficient for theſe things! 

We ſhall not detain you with an explication of 
the words, Two things I conceive are implied in 
them: 1. The importance; 2. The difficulty of the 
Miniſterial function. For if a buſineſs be of ſmall 
concern, it is little matter who have the management 
of it; there is no great harm done if it miſcarry; 
any body is ſuſſicient for that thing. On the other 
hand, let the matter be never ſo weighty, if there 
be no difficulty in it, there needs no extraordinary 
endowments in thoſe to whom it is committed: com- 
mon prudence, and a little care, will ſuffice; there 
is no likelihood that it can miſcarry, But the work 
of the miniſtry is at once ſo important and ſo difſicuit, 
of ſo great conſequence and fo hard to be pertorm 
ed, that there is a great deal of reaſon for an emphas 
tick interrogation, bo is ſufficient ſor theſe things? 

I. Firſt, Let us fix our thoughts a while 02 the 
weight and importance of the miniſtry, and we fhal 
find that it is a greater burden lying on our ſhoviders, 
than if the greateſt affairs of this world were de volved 
upon us, and we did hold up the pillars of the cath, 
"Thus will appear, whether we conſider the relation 
we ſtand in to the Almighty God, or the charge 0 
the flocks we have committed to us. 

To begin with the firlt, That infinite Majeſl 
which created, and doth continually uphold ths 
earth, and all things in it +, as the juſt owner aud 
lord of the whale creation, (for all are his ſervants 
and muſt obey his will), is yet pleaſed to claim a {pe 
cial property in ſome things which be chuſeth fa 

himlcit 


+ Pal. xxiv. 1. 2. 
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timſelf, and employeth for peculiar deſigns: Me- 
TW vertheleſs of old did he chuſe a houſe for himſelf, 
WW nd « place to be called by his name. At Salem 
UB was his tabernacle, and his dæuelling- place in Zion“. 
V. Lord loved the gates of Zion more than all the 

dreellings of Facoh. And the church in all ages 
12 thought it fir, to ſeparate ſome places from vule- 
gar and common uſe, and to appropriate them to 
WY the ſervice of God. Again, Though all times and 
ll ſeaſons do belong unto God, yet hath he ſer apart 
"i day for his worſhip, and ſunctified a /abbath for 
i himſelf. All men were created for the honour of 
Cod, and are infinitely obliged to ſerve him; yet, 
becauſe the greateſt part of mankind are Too much 
"TW engaged in worldly affairs, and have their ſouls fet - 
"Wl tercd in the diſtracting cares of this life, and almoſt 
buried in their bodies, it hath pleaſed the divine wiſe 
dom, to call forth a fele& number of men, who, be- 
mp delivered from thoſe intanglements, and having 
beir minds more highly purified, and more peculi- 
„Ay firted for the offices of religion, may attend con- 
 {W wually on that very thing. Religion is every man's 
general calling, but it is our particular calling too. 
And while the labourer is at his plough, the eraftſ- 
un at his forge, and the merchant in his ſhop, the 

miſter ought to be employed in the exerciſe of de- 
Jvtion, for the intereſt of advancing piety, and the 
donour of our maker. My beloved, ye are deput- 
ed, as it were, by the whole creation, at leaſt 
he inferior world, to preſent their homage and ſer- 
Je to God, and to praiſe him for all his works, 
Ile ought to maintain a correſpondence berwixt hea- 
den and earth, to deprecare the wrath of God, and 
aert his vengeance ard plagues from mankind, 


Tour buſineſs is the ſame with that of the boly an- 
T' 3 gels: 
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gels: you dwell in the houſe of God, and ſhould he 
continually praiſing him. And this is an employment 
ſo holy, that, were our ſouls as pure as cherubs, 
as zealous and active as the bleſſed ſpirits that are . 
bove, we ſhould yet have reaſon to cover our faces, 
and to be ſwallowed up in a deep ſenſe of our own 
inſufficiency for theſe things. And what is finful 
duſt and aſhes, that he ſhould Rand in ſo near a rela- 
tion unto the Lord of glory! What is man, O bleſſed 
God, that thou ſhouldſt chuſe him, and cauſe him to 
approach unto thee! hat he ſheuld dwell in thy 
courts, and be ſatisfied with the goodneſs «of th Wi 
houſe, even »f thine holy temple+! The prieſthood 
under the'Jaw was a very ſacred and venerable thing, “ 
and no profane hand might intermeddle with the 
meaneſt offices that belonged unto it. All the zeal 
and ſcemingly religious care that Uzzah had for the 
tottering ark, ſerved not to excuſe his preſumption, 
when he intruded upon the Levitical function. But, 
certainly, as the goſpel-miniſtry is ſo much more ex- 
cellent and ſublime, being intruſted with the admuni- 
ſtration of thoſe holy myſteries which were but ſh:- 
dowed in the former; how pure and holy ought 
thoſe lips to be, by which God ſpeaketh unto his 
people, and by which they ſpeak unto him; which 


ſometimes pronounce thoſe powerful and effectual “e 
ſentences of a#/clution and excommunication, that “ 
are ſo ſurely ratified in heaven; and thoſe hands i © 
which are employed in the laver of regeneration, and Wl © 1 


to handle the bread of life! Hi fant, (faith holy Wi © 3 
Chryſoſtom, Ae facerd. lib. 3.) quibus, &c. Theſe 
* are the men that aſſill at the pangs of the new 
«birth, and to whom baptiſmal regeneration is com- 
«© mitted; by thoſe we put on Chriſt, and are buried figu 


„ with the ſon of God, and ſo become members © 
7 «6 


ry Pal. 65, A. * 
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« that bleſſed head, Upon which account the ſacer- 
« dotal function is more creditable than that of kings 
« and princes; and we owe more honour unto prieſts 
« than unto parents themſclves: for they have be- 
« ootten us of blood, and of the will of the fleſh; 
« but theſe are the authors of that nativity which we 
« have from God; that adoption, whereby, through 
« orace, we become the children of the Moſt High.” 
And, again, the ſame father, ſpeaking of the ſacer- 
dotal power, expreſſes it in theſe terms: Qui ter- 
ram incolunt, atque in ea verſantur, bis commiſſum 
eſt, ut ea que in c#lis ſunt diſpenſent, &c. * Men 
« that live on earth, do diſpenſe the things that are 
© in heaven; and are intruſted with a power that 
« neither angels nor archangels can pretend unto: 
« for to none of theſe was it ſaid, Hhat ye bind on 
« earth, ſhall be bound in heaven. Farthly princes 
have the power of binding, but it is only the bo- 
dies of men, Theſe bands that I ſpeak of take 
** hold of the ſouls of men, and reach unto the very 
© heavens: ſo that God doth ratify above, what the 
« prieſt determines below; and his ſervants decrees 
* are ratiſied by their Lord. The Father hath gi- 
te ven all judgment to the Son; but now, it ſeems, 
* the Son does deliver it to the paſtors of the 
„church. And ſo eminent is this authority, that 
* one would think the perſons inveſted with it muſt 
* needs be raiſed above the common condition of 
* men, and exempted from human affections, and, 
* as it were, already placed in heaven.” Thus far 
this holy father. Nor can I paſs by what he ſays of 
that ineffable privilege of the celebratian of the holy 
ſacrament, though ſome of his expreſſions, being 
bgurative and hyperbolical, have been abuſed by the 
Aemiſh party: Dum conſpicis Dominum in immola- 
liene, & ſacerdatem ſacriſicis incumbentem, &c. 

« When 
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« When thou doſt behold the Lord of glory offered 
up, and the prieſt performing the ſacrifice, and the 
© people round about dyed, as it were, and made 
* red with that precious blood; where, I pray 
& thee, doſt thou conceive thyſelf to be? Doſt thou 
* think thou art on earth, and converſing among 
© mortal creatuaes; or art thou not rather on a ſud- 
« den tranſported into heaven? Doſt thou not loſe 
5 all thoughts of the body, and material things, and 
« with a pure mind, and naked ſou}, behold the 
« things that are done in thoſe regions above? Ard 
«© when the miniſter has invoked the divine Spirit, 
* and performed thoſe reverend and dreadful myſte- 
« ries, and holdeth the Lord of all things in his 
4% hand, tell me, I beſeech you, in what order of 
„things we are to place him? What uprightneſs, 
* what purity is required of him! what hands ſhould 
© they be that adminiſter thoſe things! what lips 
tt that utter and pronounce thoſe words! For at that 
© time the holy angels ſtand by the prieſt; the 
& place is full of bleſſed ſpirits, who defire to look 
ce into thoſe things; and all the orders of the hea- 
e venly hoſt do ſhout, and raiſe their voice together, 
te as we may eaſily believe, if we conſider the work 
te that is then in hand.“ I cannot ſtand to relate 
all that this excellent perſon ſpeaketh to the {ame 
_ but ſhall proceed to che next thing we pro» 
poſed. 

The weight and importance of the Miniſterial 
function, conſidered in relation to the 2 com 
mitted to our charge. We are not intruſted with 
their fortune and eſtate, nor with their bodily health 
and welfare, nor with the affairs of ſtate, or the in- 
tereſt of kingdoms ; though indeed religion hath 10 
ſmall influence on theſe, and the labours of Mi niſtert 
(if ſucceſsful) would contribute exceedingly o_ 

pu 
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pablick tranquillity and the preſent felicity of men. 
But our main buſineſs licth another way. We have 
to do with rational and immortal ſouls, thoſe moſt 
noble and divine ſubſtances which proceeded from 
God, and are capable of being united to him eter- 
rally, but withal in hazard of being eternally ſepa- 
rated from him; theſe 4upotmuare 13 nd N Saiworn, 
as Syne/tus calls them, theſe ſtakes betaueen od ard 
the devil: and on us it doth in ſome meaſure de- 
pend to whoſe ſhare they ſhall fall whether they 
ſhall be angels or fiends. We may ſay with rea- 
ſon of our work, what the painter did vainly boaſt 
of, Laboramus æternitati: The impreſſes we make 
ſhall lalt for ever. My beloved, the moſt ſerious 
of our thoughts come very far ſhort of the ineſlima- 
able worth of the depofitum, that treaſure which is 
committed to out care. He who did create and redeem 
the ſouls of men, dath beſt underſtand their value; 
and we ſee what eſteem he puttech upon them by 
the pains he is pleaſed to take about them. Their 
{{lvation was contrived before the mountains were 
brought forth, before the foundation of the earth was 
laid; the delign was formed from all eternity; and 
glorious are the methods by which it is accompliſhed, 
Huc magiſtra lex tendit * huc, inter Chriſtum & le- 
gem interfecti, prophete, ſaith St. Greg. Naz. © At 
this buth the law and the prophets did aim.” 
Huc exinanita Deitas ; huc aſſimpta cars: huc no- 
va illa mi ctio. To this purpoſe did the Deity 
empty itſelf, and was clothed with the human na- 
* ture ; to this purpoſe was that ſtrange and won- 
* derful conjunction, God and man united toge- 
* ther,” Hitherto did all the actions and all the 
ſufferings of our bleſſed Saviour aim; for this he was 
born, and for this he did die. And ſhall we under- 
value the price of his blood, or think it a ſmall mat- 

der 
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ter to have the charge of thoſe for whom it was ſhed ? 
It is the church of God we muſt overſee and feed; 
that church for which the world is upheld, which is 
ſanctiſied by the Holy Ghoſt, on which the angels 
themſelves do attend, What a weighty charge is 
this we have undertaken ? Who is ſufficient for theſe 
things? | 

That theſe matters may yet take the deeper im- 

ion on our hearts, let us farther conſider the 
dreadful conſequences of miſcarriage in the diſcharge 
of the Miniſterial function; and we ſhall find that 
it reflects a great deal of diſhonour on the divine 
Majeity, and on our bleſſed Saviour; that it doth 
very much hazard the ſouls of our people, and cer- 
tainly ruin our own. I fay, it doth reflect diſhonour 
on Almighty God, as the faults of. ſervants do com- 
monly prejudice the reputation of their ma/!ers, and 
the failings of ambaſſadors are imputed to their prin» 
ces. We ſtand in a nearer relation to God, and are 
ſuppoſed tobe beſt acquainted with his will, and to car- 
ry the deepeſt impreſſions of his nature on our minds, 
And ignorant people will entertain the meaner 
thoughts of the holineſs of God, when they miſs it 
in thoſe who are called his ſervans. Certamly it is 
no ſmall reproach which the faults or miſcarriages of 
Miniſters do bring upon the ways of godlineſs, and 
the holy religion we profeſs. It is no ſmall affront 
chat is hereby put on the bleſſed author of it; greate 
er, without queſtion, than all the malice and ſpite 
of his open enemies is able to practiſe: for hereby 
he is crucified afreſh, and put unto open ſhame. 
And O how great is the hazard our poor people do 
run by our negligence or failings, even as much 28 
| the worth of their ſouls amounteth to! If the watch- 
men be not faithful, and give not timely warning, 


the ſword will readily come, and the people be n_ 
| away, 
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away in their fins, Cauſa ſunt ruine popult ſacer- 
detes mali. Like people, like prieſts, will {hill be 
a proverb of a general truth, But, if the negligence 
and miſcarriage of a Miniſter doth hazard the fouls of 
others, it doth certainly ruin his on; which made 
St. Chryſaſtom lay, 4 quidem ex ecclefia miniſtris 
non arbitror multas ſervari ; words ſo terrible, that 
I tremble to put them into Eng/i/ſh : and yet, if a 
man ſhould ſpeak fire, blood, and ſmoke, if flames 
could come out of his mouth inſtead of words, if he 
bad a voice like thunder, and an eye like lightening, he 
could not ſufficiently repreſent the dreadful account 
that an unfaithful paſtor ſhall make. WV hart horror 
and confuſion ſhall it caſt them into at the laſt day, 
to hear the blood of the Son of (od plead againſt 
them; to hear our great maſter ſay, It was the pur» 
chaſe of my blood which ye did neglect; God died 
for theſe ſouls, of whom ye took ſo little pains : 
think not therefore to be ſaved by that blood which 
ye have deſpiſed, or to eſcape the torments wheres» 
unto many others are plunged through your faults ! 
By this tame 1 hope it doth appear, that the work 
of the miniſtry is of great weight and importance 
that much doth depend on the right diſcharging of 
it; and that miſcarrying in it is the molt dangerous 
ting in the world, 

II. The ſecond thing we had to ſpeak to, is the 
difficulty managing this charge aright, And this 
wil appear if we conſider; 1. The end and deſign of 
the miniſterial function; 2. The impediments we have 
to overcome in the proſecution of that end; and, 


3. The ſeveral ſorts of duties and exerciſes incumbent 


upon us, As for the firſt, The great buſineſs of 
our calling is, to advance the divine life in the world; 
to make religion ſway and prevail; frame and mould 


us fouls of men into a conformity to God, and ſu- 
/ perinduce 
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perinduce the beautiful lincaments of his bleſſed image 
upon them; to e lighten their underitandings, and 
inform their judgments, rectify their wills, and order 
their paſſions, and ſanctify all their affections. The 
world lieth in fin; and it 1s our work to awaken men 
out of their deadly ſleep, to reſcue them out of that 
diſmal condition, We are the inſtruments of God 
for eſſectuating theſe great deſigns : and, though we 
be not accountable for the ſucceſs, when we hare 
done what lieth in our power, yet nothing below 
this ſhould be our aim; and we ſhould never ceaſe 
our endeavours, untill that gracious change be 
wrought in every perſon committed to our charge, 
And, if any think this an caſy work, let them pitch 
on {ome perſon of their acquaintance, whom they 
know to be addicted to ſome one particular vice, 
and try whether it be caſy to reclaim him, Perſuade 
the drunkard, if you can, to forſake his cups ; the 
covetous wretch, to part with his money; rcafon 
but the wild gallant into ſerious thoughts, and a 
grave and ſober deportment; try to purge your neigh- 
bourhood of groſs crimes, and ſcandalous vices; and 
perſuade thoſe that live about you to live at leaſt as 
becomes men, In this you have the advantage of en 
dealing with that ſelf- love which does prevail in WW 4/ 
them. You may eaſily convince them, that the pra- WM th 
Rice of theſe virtues you recommend, would conti · I po 
bute much to their temporal felicity, to thoſe in- lit 
tereſts of pleaſure, advantage, and honour, to which ¶ acc 
they have the greateſt regard; and yet you ſhall find ¶ me 
even this taſk not eaſy to be performed. But to wo 
raiſe men unto. the greateſt heights of mortiſication I fot 
and ſelf-denial ; to make them truly humble, mec, ¶ tio: 
and reſigned to the will of God; to overpower that ¶ ten 
ſelfiſh principle which is ſo deeply rooted in the con · ¶ pro 


ſtitutiou of our ſouls, and doth ſo readily * har 
itle 
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uſelf into all our affections and deſigns; to ſet di- 
| WH vine love and univerſal charity upon the throne, that 
me honour of God, and the welfare of others, may 

be as dear unto men as their own concerns ; to have 
| MW religion become another nature unto them, and they, 
˖ 23 it were a living law unto themſelves: this, this 
is ſo. great and wonderful a change, that, as only 
omnipotence is able to produce it, ſo certainly they 
have a mighty taſk who are employed as inſtruments 
mit. 

Again, Let me appeal to the conſcience and ex- 
perience of every one, what difficulty they find in 
dealing with their own ſouls, in regulating their own 
paſſions, and in mortifying their own corrupt affecti- 
ons. Yet here we have the advantage of a nearer ap- 
plication: we can carry home our reaſons with more 
force upon ourſelves than others; our thoughts and 
meditations muſt be more clear and lively than our 
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n Wh words and expreſſions are. If it be hard then to per- 
2 Wl ſuade ourſelves to be good, it is ſure much harder to 
1- WE perſuade others to be ſo. 

id Conſider, in the next place, the enemies we have 
as Wl to encounter with, which oppoſe the deſign of our 
of WW employments. We aureſtle not againſt fleſh and 
in ed, but againſt principalities and powers, All 


the forces of hell are up in arms againſt us, * all the 
powers of darkneſs do continually oppoſe us; and 
little do we know thoſe hidden arts whereby theſe 
ch accurled ſpirits do apply themſelves to the ſouls of 
nd mea, to ſuggeſt and inſinuate their temptations. The 
to WF world alſo, with all its cares and pleaſures, is daily 
ion I fighting againſt us; and there is no eſtate or condi- 
ci, WW tion in it, but what is ſurrounded with a thouſand 
hat ¶ temptations, The poor are ſo much taken up in 
on- providing for the neceſſities of this life, that they can 
ate WF hardly be perſuaded to think upon another. The 
ſelf U rich 
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rich are commonly drowned in ſenſual pleaſures; 
and our Saviour tells us, /t is eaſter for a camel to 
go through theeye of a needle, than for a rich man 1 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, The influence of 
ſenſual objects is very ſtrong. And though the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the other world be as far beyond our en- 
zoyments bere, as thns world is above nothing; yet, 
becauſe the things of this world are preſent, and are 
ever and anon offering themſelves unto us, and beat 
ing upon our ſenſes, therefore they do too frequent- 
ly prevail againſt all the perſuaſions of reaſon and te- 
ligion too, And what ſhall we ſay of the evil com- 
pany and bad example that enveigles the fouls of 
men? We perhaps ſee them once a week, and bia 
them to ſome degree of ſobriety, and a found mind; 
but then their wicked neighbours, and the compati- 
ons of their fin, do mect them every day, and, by 
their counſel and example, oblicerate any good im- 
preſſion that has been made upon them: and hereby . 
we loſe more in a week, than we are able to recover 

in a whole year. But the greateſt enemies we have, i . 
are thoſe within the ſouls of men; their depraved 
affections, their luſts and corrupt inclinations, When 
phy ſicians undertake the cure of bodily diltempen, 
they have the conſent of the party; he is ready to 
comply with their preſcriptions. But our greatel 
difficulty is in dealing with the wills of men, and 
making thera conſent to be cured, They hug tit 
diſeaſe, and ſhun the medicine as poiſon, and hare 
no deſire to be well. Hence it is they do all they 
can to keep us ſtrangers to their ſouls, and take # 
much pains to conceal their inward diſtempers, 4 
they ought to do in revealing them. We have} 
ſhaken off the tyranny of the Romi/h confeſſion. Bu, 
alas ! our people go too far in the other extreme; 


and, becauſe they are not obliged to tell every this 
| to 
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to their paſtors, in effect they acquaint them with 
nothing at all. Perhaps ſome perſons, lying under 
ſome terrors and trouble of mind, may apply chem- 
ſelves unto us, to give vent to the fire that burneth 
within them; but otherwiſe they content themſelves 
to ſec us in the pulpit, and care not how little we 
be acquainted with their remper and way. It will 
be long ere any come to tell us, that they find them» 
ſelves proud, or paſſionate, or revengeful, and in- 
quire how they ſhall ger theſe vices ſubdued ; that 
they are covetous and uncharitable and beſcech us 
to tell them how they ſhall amend; to acquaint us 
vith their temptations, and to learn the fitteſt me- 
thods to oppoſe them. We are ſeldom troubled 
with addreſſes of this nature; and it is hard to do 
any thing towards a cure, when they will not let us 
know the diſeaſe. 

The difficulty of the miniſterial function will fur- 
ther appear, if we will conſider the ſeveral duties and 
exerciſes of it. We ſhall but touch at ſome of them 
at preſent, and may perhaps have occaſion to ſpeak 
more in the application. 

Catechizing is a neceſſary but painful one. It is 
vo ſmall toff, to tell the ſame things a thouſand times 
to ſome dull and ignorant people, who perhaps ſhall 
know but little when we have done. It is this labo- 
nous exerciſc that does ſometimes tempt a Miniſter to 
envy the condition of thoſe who gain their living by 
the ſweat of their brows, without the toil and diſtra - 
Qion of their ſpirits, 
| Preaching is an exerciſe that many are ambitious 
of, and none more than thoſe that are leaſt qualified 
for it; and, it is probable, the deſire of this liberty 
s do ſmall temptation to ſome of our giddy people to 
go over to that ſe and party, where all ranks, and 
doch ſexes, arc allowed the ſatisfation to hear them 
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rich are commonly drowned in ſenſual pleaſures; 


and our Saviour tells us, It is eafrer for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 1 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, The influence of 
ſenſual objects is very ſtrong. And though the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the other world be as far beyond our er- 
zoyments bere, as this world is above nothing; yet, 
becauſe the things of this world are preſent, and are 
ever and anon offering themſelves unto us, and beat 
ing upon our ſenſes, therefore they do too frequent- 
ly prevail againſt all the perſuaſions of reaſon and re- 
ligion too, And what ſhall we ſay of the evil com- 
pany and bad example that enveigles the ſouls of 
men? We perhaps ſee them once a week, and bring 
them to ſome degree of ſobriety, and a found mind; 
but then their wicked neighbours, and the compati- 
ons of their fin, do mect them every day, and, by 
their counſel and example, obliccrate any good im 
preſſion that has been made upon them: and hereby 
we loſe more in a week, than we are able to recover 
in a whole year, But the greateſt enemies we have, if ., 
are thoſe within the ſouls of men ; their depraved 
affections, their luſts and corrupt inclinations, When 
phyſicians undertake the cure of bodily diſtempen, 
they have the conſent of the party; he is ready to 
comply with their preſcriptions. But our greateſt 
difficulty is in dealing with the wills of men, and 
making them conſent to be cured, They hug tt 
diſeaſe, and ſhun the medicine as poiſon, and hare 
no deſire to be well, Hence it is they do all they 
can to keep us ſtrangers to their ſouls, and take # 
much pains to conceal their inward diſtempers, © 
they ought to do in revealing them. We have july 
thaken off the tyranny of the Romii/h conſeſſion. 
alas ! our people go too far in the other mY 
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to their paſtors, in effect they acquaint them with 
nothing at all. Perhaps ſome perſons, lying under 
ſome terrors and trouble of mind, may apply chem- 
ſelves unto us, to give vent to the fire that burneth 
within them; but otherwiſe they content themſelvet 
to ſee us in the pulpit, and care not how little we 
de acquainted with their temper and way. It will 
de long ere any come to tell us, that they find them- 
ſelves proud, or paſſionate, or revengeful, and in- 
quire how they ſhall get theſe vices ſubdued; that 
they are covetous and uncharitable and beſcech us 
to tell them how they ſhall amend 3 to acquaint us 
unn their temptations, and to learn the fitteſt me- 
5 WH thods to oppoſe them. We are ſeldom troubled 
+ Wl vith addreſſes of this nature; and it is hard to do 
u thing towards a cure, when they will not let us 
wos the diſeaſe. 
E The difficulty of the miniſterial function will fur- 
der appear, if we will conſider the ſeveral duties and 
WW exerciſes of it. We ſhall but touch at ſome of them 
I at preſent, and may perhaps have occaſion to ſpeak 
more in the application, 

Catechizing is a neceſſary bat painful one. It is 
bo ſmall toll, to tell the ſame things a thouſſand times 
to ſome dull and ignorant people, who perhaps ſhall 
know but little when we have done. It is this labo- 
nous exerciſe that does ſometimes tempt a Miniſter to 
envy the condition of thoſe who gain their living by 
I the ſweat of their brows, without the toil and diſtra- 
din of their. ſpirits, 

"Preaching is an exerciſe that many are ambitious 
"YN of, and none more than thoſe that are leaſt qualified 
a for it; and, it is ꝓrobable, the deſire of this liberty 
* s vo ſmall temptation to ſome of our giddy people to 
eo over to that ſe and party, where all ranks, and 
wth ſexes, arc allowed the ſatisfaction to hear them 
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ſelves talk in publick. But it is not ſo eaſy a matter 
to perform this taſk aright ; to ſtand in the preſence 
of God, and to ſpeak to his people in his name, 
with that plainneſs and ſimplicity, that ſeriouſneſs 
ard gravity, that zeal and concern, which the buſi- 
neſs requires; to accommodate ourſelves to the ca- 
pacity of the common people, without diſguſting our 
more knowing hearers by the inſipid flatneſs of our 
diſcourſe ; to excite and awaken drowſy ſouls, with- 

out terriſying and diſturbing more tender conſcien- 
ces: to bear home the convictions of fin, without 
the appearance of ſome-perſonal reflexion; ina word, 
to approve ourſelves unto God as workmen that 
need not be aſhamed, rightly dividing the <word of 
truth *, 

Diſcipline is an edged tool; and they had need 
de no fools that meddle with it, It is a hard thing, 
to manage the proceſſes of the cenſures of the church 
with ſuch care and prudence, that may neither cn» 
courage flagitious perſons by our remiſſneſs, rot 
tempt to irritate others by needleſs ſeverity, nor give 
advantage to captious and troubleſome men for want 
of ſome legal formality. 

But certainly the greateſt and moſt diffcule work 
of a Miniſter, is in applying himſelf particularly to 
the ſeveral perſons under his charge; to acquaint 
himſelf with their behaviour, and the temper of their 
fouls ; to redreſs what is amiſs, and prevent theic 
future miſcarriages. Without this private work, 
his other endeavours will do little good. And, cor- 
ſidering the great variety that is among the humours 
and diſpoſitions of men, (equal almoſt to that of their 
faces), this muſt needs be an infinite labour. 'Tis 
the art of arts, (faith Gregory Nazianzen in his . 


Pelagelict Gration), and the molt difficult of all ſcien- 
cs, 


Tim. ii. 25. 
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tes, to govern ſuch a manifold and various creature 


2s man, And another Gregory hath written a whole 


tractate of the diverſity there is among ſi mens temper, 
and the ſeveral ways of dealing with them. What 


a martyrdom is it for ſome modelt and baſhful tem- 


pers, when they find themſelves obliged to uſe free- 


dom and ſeverity in reproving the faults of thoſe 
who, in quality or age, are above themſelves ! And, 


O what a hard matter it is to deal with people that 
are ready to leave the world, and ſtep in upon eter- 


pity ; when their ſouls do, as it were, hang on their 


lips, and they have one foot (as we uſe to ſay) al- 
ready in the grave ! The Miniſter is ſeldom. ſent for 
till the phyſician bas given the patient over; and 
then they beg him to dreſs their fouls for heaven, 
when their winding-ſhect is preparing, and their 


fnends are almoſt ready to dreſs the body for the 


funeral, Now, though ſome of theſe have lived well 


ad, like the wiſe virgins, have oil in their lamps; 


yet it is a great matter to calm them, and to diſpoſe 
their ſouls for that great change they are preſently 
to undergo, . But, alas! it fares othewiſe with the 
greateſt part, They are yet ſtrangers to the ways 
of religion, the work of their ſalvation is yet to be- 


din; and their luſts to be mortified, their corrupti- 
ons ſubdued, the whole frame of their ſouls to be 
changed: and though they have ſcarce © much 
reogth as to turn them on their bede, yet their 
varfare againſt principalities, powers, and ſpiritual - 
wickedneſs is but newly commenced ; their work is 


great, their diſadvantages many, and the time ve 
ſhort that is before them. Perhaps -they are d 


and inſenſible, and we ſhall hardly perſuade them of 
their danger, They will acknowledge they are ſin - 


rs, and fo are all others as well as they + they 
bult to the mercięs of Chriſt, and have confidence 
U 3 enougu 
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enough of their ſalvation 3 and cannot be perſnaded 
they want any thing that is neceſſary for the ſame, 
Others of theſe, again, are ſeized with fear, and call 
for the Miniſter to comfort them. What ſhall he 
do? Shall he tell them that all their terrors are jul}, 
and it is now too late to repent ? I know ſome d. 
vines are peremptory in this caſe,” and think they 
ſhould be left in deſpair. But, ſure, it were a {id 
employment for a Miniſter, to go to viſit a dying 
man, only to tell him he is damned; and withal it 
is too great boldneſs in us, to limit the grace and 
mercy of God. True and ſincere repentance will 
never come too late; but certainly a death-bed t. 
pentance is ſeldom ſincere: and it is hard either for 
the Miniſter or the man himſelf, to tell, whether 
it be only the fear of hell, or a true. and godly for- 
row that he feeleth in his foul. All that a Miniſter 
can do, is, to preſs him to all poſlible ſeriouſnets, 
and to reſign himſclf to God for the event; or to 
lay before him in general, the terms and conditi- 
ons of the goſpel-covenant: the application vil 
be hard and uncertain, | 

Theſe, and many more, are the difficulties of the 
Miniſterial function. It was not without a great 
deal of reaſon that one of the fathers did call it, 
Onus angelicis humeris formidandum : * A weight 
* under which angels ſhoulders might fhrink.” 
Hence it was that the holy men of old have been 
ſo mightily afraid ro undertake it, Jeremiah, who 
was ſuanctiſicd from the womb, and ordained a Pro- 
phet to the nations, when he received his commiſhon, 
he cried out, A, Lord Cad, bebold, I cannot ſpeak, 
for lamachild*, And Ezekiel, though ſtrengths 
cned and confirmed by God, yet went unwillingly; 
yea, in the bitterneſs and indignation of bis ſpirit 
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And, in the ancient church, the more eminent and 
great perſons were in piety and worth, the mote 
ſenſible they were of the greatneſs of this charge, 
and the more loth to engage in it. Some of them 


have fled into the mountains and defarts, or hid 


themſelves in the dens and caverns of the earth ; 
and were more afraid to be laid hands on by the 
Bilhop, than by the moſt bloody perſecutors. Three 
times did Ambroſe flee from Milan; and it is re- 
ported, that after he had travelled hard all night, 
he found himſelf next morning at the outer gate of 
that city he endeavourcd to avoid. Gregory Maxi- 
en-en, being taken in his flight, and ordained by 
force, did compoſe that excellent oration which is 
at the beginning of his works; wherein he doth fo 
well expreſs the greatneſs and the danger of the: 
miniſtry, that the reading of it (and I wiſh it were 
frequently and attentively read) might, I think, do 
much to quell the confidence of the moſt confident 
intruders. Auguſtine entered by chance into the 
ehurch of Hippo, juſt as the Biſhop Valerius was 
ſpeaking to the people concerning the choice of a 
Miniſter, of whom they ſtood in great need. He was 
preſently pitched upon, and almoſt ordained by force, 
after he had, with tears, deprecated the charge ; 
and, in theſe ſtrange terms, Puid vultis ut pere- 
a intimating the hazard he ſhould thereby run, 
And Chryſaſtom profeſſeth of himſelf, that, when he 
was choſen to a biſhoprick, his ſoul and body were 
almoit parted aſunder, ſo great was the grief and 
fear that ſeized upon his ſpirits ; and that he did 
many times wonder how it had ever entered into the 
minds of thoſe that choſe him, or what great offence 
that church had been guilty of, which had provoked 
God to ſuffer it to be committed to ſuch an-unworthy 
perſon, So ſenſible were theſe excellent men of the 
| difficulties 
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difficulties of this holy function, even in thoſe fir 
and golden ages of the church : and' certainly they 
are much augmented to us, who live in theſe dregs 
of time, wherein religion is almoſt baniſhed out of 
the world, the principles of it called in queſtion by 
many pretenders to judgment and wit, and the pn- 
cticc not only neplefed but derided ; infomuch that 
men are trighted from godlineſs by the contempt that 
lieth upon it: Mali eje coguntur, ne ridic uli fiant, 
We have a world of wickedneſs to fight againſt; and 
evh9 is ſufficient for theſe things ? 

Thus, having proſecuted the importance of the 
text, it is time to make ſome application of it. 
And, firit, I ſhall addreſs myſelf to thoſe of the 
laity who vouchſafe us their preſence, that they may 
not think their time miſ- ſpent in ſome hours attend - 
ance. 

You ſee, dear people, what a weighty and diff - 
cult charge they have to whom your ſouls are com- 
mitted, Whence is it then that ſome of you ac- 
count the Miniſterial function the moſt uſcleſs em- 
ployment in the cammonwealth, and that which 
might be moſt caſily ſpared ?. and that Miniſters have 
caly lives, gaining their living by the breath of their 
mouths, as ſome of you are pleaſed to word it! 
Whence is it that this holy calling comes to be fo 
much deſpiſed, and that the names of Mini/ter, Par- 
ſon, or Prieſt, are become words of ignominy and 


- contempt ? And whatever advantages of birth ard 


education a Miniſter may have, yet his employment 
is thought enough to degrade him, and put him be- 
low every one that can pretend to the name of a Gentle · 


man? * 


Again, How comes it that thoſe ſmall gleanings 
of the church's patrimony which ſacrilege and op- 
preſſion have left us, ſhould yet be envied, and ww 
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ed upon with an evil eye? and that a clergyman, 
who has ſpent his time and much of his fortune in 
the ſchools of the Prophets, to fit himſelf for that 
employment wherein he may be moſt beneficial to 
mankind, ſhould yet be maligned for a ſmall annuity 
during life, which perhaps amounts not to the gains 
of the meaneſt tradeſmen ? And yet, if thoſe perſons 
had choſen another employment, had taken (an or 
7u//inian for their maſters, perhaps they would have 
had parts and abilities ſufficient ro have advanced 
themſelves to wealth and honours, as wet] as others, 
and would not have been envied for it. My beloved, 
account him not worthy of the name of a Miniſter 
of Chriſt who cannot patiently ſuffer injury, con- 
tempt, and envy. But certainly it is no good part 
in the people, to put theſe upon them: it is a ſhrewd 
token that they have a ſmall regard to piety and 
religion, and that their own ſouls are the things a- 
bout them for which they have the leaſt concern, 
Learn, I beſeech you, dear Chriſtians, learn to take 
more rational meaſures of things. Think how much 
you arc indebted to the divine goodneſs, which hath 
taken ſo great care of your everlaſting happineſs, as 
to {ct apart an order of men, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall be 
to promote and advance it. Do all that ye can to en- 
courage and aſſiſt them in their work; give them the 
encouragement of your conſtant attendance, and aſ- 
liſt them, by helping to inſtruct thoſe children and 
ſervants who are under your ſeveral charges. Ap- 
ply yourſel: es frequently to them for advice and di- 
reftion, and be often putting up that important que- 
ſtion, What all wwe do to be ſaved ? Yield them that 
ſubmiſſion and obedience which is due unto them in 
the Lord. Go not to church to fit as judges, and 
cenſore the ſermon when you return. If you be not 
pleaſed with it, your ignorance or indiſpoſition may 


fouls, of whole prudence and fidelity it may be le * 
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be the cauſe, and modeſty ſhould oblige you to . 
lence, If you be taken with what you have head 
fpend not your time in talk about it; practice is te 
beſt way to commend it, Beware of that ſpin 
pride and conceitedneſs, which makes the people ty 
firive with their prie/is * ; which the Prophet Hi 
notes as an henious ſin, Finally, To ſum up you 
duty in the Apoltle's words, Obey them that bon 
the rule over you, and [ibmit yourſelves : for thy 
ewatch for your ſouls, as they that muſt give account; 
that they may do it with ij, and noi with grief: ſu 
that ir unprofitable for you +. 

I might, in the next place, take an occaſion fron 
what hath been ſaid, to preſs the great obligatin 
that licth on patrons of churches, to ſeek out, and 
to make choice of thoſe whom they judge to be bel 
qualified for fo high and weighty a charge; ad 
might ſhew, that it is no ſmall guilt that he dum 
upon himſelf, who preſonts a perſon to the care o 


bath ſo little confidence, that he durſt not intril 
bim with the management of his fortune, or the tw WW, 
tory of his child; while perhaps others are over 


looked, that might be capable to do much more {ere 1 
vice in the church, merely becaufe they have 10 * 


the good luck to be related or recommended to tie * 
patron, or becauſe they have leſs moncy, or mort 
conſcience than to bargain for the living. But 1 for 
bear this; and ſhall crave liberty of this venerabl 
auditory, to take this occaſion of doing fomethugly. 
that relates to my peculiar function 4, in ſpeaking Une. 
little to thoſe {51:5 of the Prophets, thoſe candidata 
of holy orders, whoſe diligence and ſtudy aim at the * 
miniſtry, and who are to be employed in the — 


* Hoſ iv. 4. + Heb. xül. ry. 
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ard of God, when the preſent labourers ſhall be cal - 
led off to receive their reward. You fee, Sirs, what 
a dreadful and important charge it is to which you 
aſpire. Conſider, I bcſeech you, what great pains 
are neceſſary to fit and qualify you for it. Ordina- 
ry c llings ire not lcarred without a long apprentice- 
ſhip, and will the art of governing fouls be learned 
on a ſudden ? It is not knowledge of controverſy, 
pr the gift of eloquence, much leſs a ſtrong voice and 
bold confidence, that will qualify you for it. The 
rrors that abound among us, make it neceſſary in- 
feed that you ſhould know how to deal with the ad- 
erfaries ; for the clergy are many times put to the 
paſs the Zews were at the building the ſecond temple 
with one hand they muſt build the houſe of God, and 
aith the other they muſt hold a weapon * : yet cer- 
ly your greateſt work lies within, in purifying 
your minds, and learning that wiſdom which is ne- 
ceſſary for ſouls. Begin then, I pray you, and 
preach to your paſſions, and try what good you can 
do to your friends and neighbours, Study that 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs, that humility and ſelf-denial, 
that purity and mortification that becometh thoſe 
who may one day ſtand in ſo near a relation to God, 
and bear ſo eminent a charge in his church. Be not 
too haſty and forward in ruſhing into publick ; it is 
better you be drawn than run. Nazianzen com- 
Plains of ſome in his time, who with profane hearts 
and unwaſhed hands did ruſh into the holy ſundtion, 
and, before they were fit to receive the ſacrament, 
would take upon them to celebrate it; and though 
they be not come unto the age of men, if they have 
learned ſome pious words, think themſelves fit to be 
orefſcers of others: O præſecturam ! O elatum ani- 
wm ! Sacer etiam & cunabulis Samuel ! * 
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& magiftri ſumus ! This, I ſay, was the humour cf 
ſome in his days; and I am afraid the caſe is not 
much better in ours. But if you be truly ſenſible of 
what you are to undertake, you would think no 
time too much to be ſpent in preparation for it. 

It remains yet that I addreſs myſclf briefly to you, 
my Reverend brethren, and Right Reverend fathers, 
We have been endeavouring to lay before you the 
importance and difficulty of your employment; ard 
ye know them much better then we can tell you, 
But theſe things ought not to diſcourage you, or 
make you faint under the weight, but rather to a- 
nimate and excire your care. As Alexander ſaid 
once of an eminent hazard he had encountered, hat 
wow be had met with a danger worthy his courage: 
ſo may I fay of your work, that it is a buſineſs 
worthy your zeal, and the love and affection which 
you owe unto your blefſed maſter. And indeed ye 
can give no greater teſtimony of it, than by a faith- 
ful and conſcientious diſcharge of the duties of your 
calling. If your work is great, your reward is in- 
finitely greater ; and you have omnipotence engag- 
ed in your aſſiſtance. Up and be doing and the Loid 
ſhall be with you. Only, let us be careful to man- 
tain ſuch a deep and conſtant ſenſe of the engage» 
ments we lic under, as may awaken us unto the 
greateſt diligence and watchfulneſs both over our- 
telves and others. 

As for the particulars of your duty, I dare not 
take upon me to be an inſtructor, who have much 
more need to learn my own; yet, ſince I am not 
placed here to be altogether ſilent, I ſhall offer to you 
the Apoſtle's exhortation to T7tus, chap. ii. 15- and 
take liberty to inſiſt a little upon the particulars 0 
it: Theſe things ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke qoith 
all authority. Let no man deſpiſe thee. Theſe 


thing! 
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things ſpeak : Here he pointeth at that which ought 
to be the matter of our doctrine and inſtruction. 
We are not to entertain our people with ſubtile ſpe» 
culations, metaphyſical niceties, perplexed notions, 
and /i queſtions, which ingenger ſtrife * ; but 
let us ſpeak the things which become ſound doctrine. 
Let us frequently inculcate the great and uncontro- 
rented truths of our religion, and trouble our people 
no further with controverſy than ncceſſity doth re- 
quite. Let us ſtudy to acquaint them with the te- 
nor of the goſpel-covenant, and what they mult do 
to be ſaved; to inform them of the particular duties 
they owe both to God and man: for the Apoſtle 
had before been ſpeaking of the duties to be recom- 
mended to every one according to their ſeveral capa» 
cities and relations, And indeed it were not amuſs, 
that, in catechizing, Miniſters would bring bome 
the articles of faith by practical improvements, both 
te:ching men their particular duties, and preſſing 
them to the performance, But it is not enough to 
(pea; theſe things, to tell men what is incumbent up- 
on them; we mult belides endeavour to excite and 
le them up by the molt powerful and effectual pers 
ſu ion: the judgment being inſormed, we muſt do 
Ul to umueace the affections. And this is the pro- 
per ule of our preacliing ; which, though it be over» 
Yalucd oy thoſe who place all religion in hearing, 
pet certainly it is of excellent uſe, and ought to be 
Minaped with a great deal of care, Let the matter 
be weighty and grave, the method plaio and clear, 
tic expteſñon neither ſoaring on the one hand, nor 
too familiar on the other. Some good men are not 
Ware what contempt they draw on religion by their 
coarſe and homely alluſions, and the ſilly and trivial 
proverbs they make aſc of. Nor ſhould our cxpreſ- 
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fions be too ſoft and effeminate, nor our pronounciz> 
tion affected or childiſh, Religion is arational and 
manly thing, and we ſhould ſtrive to 3 i 
with the greatelt advantage, But, above all, Jet us 
tudy ſuch a zeal! and fervour, as, flowing from the 
deep ſenſe of the thing we ſpeak, and being regulat - 
ed with prudence and decency, may be fitteſt to 
reach the heart of the hearers. The vulpar that 
commonly fit under the pulpit, (as the excellent 
Herbert ſpeaks), are commonly as hard and dead as 
the ſeats they fit on, and need a mountain of fire to 
kindle them. The bett way is, to preach the things 
firſt to ourſelves, and then frequently to recollect in 
whoſe preſence we are, and whoſe buſineſs we arc 
doing. And I think it no ſmall advantage that ſome 
of a neighbouring nation have, who make ſome con- 
ſiderable pauſe when they have done with a point, 
that they may raiſe their ſouls towards God, and 
that the people may renew their attention. 

But, when we kave done all that we can by pu- 
blick and general exhortation, we ſhall effectuare 
very little without a more particular application to 
the perſons under our charge, Intereſt and felt-love 
will blind the eyes, and (top the cars of men, and 
make them ſhift off from themſelves thoſe ad. 
monitions from the pulpit that are diſpleaſing: and 
therefore we are commanded not only to teach and 
exhort, but alſo to rebuke with all authority. NOW, 
thoſe whom we are to rebuke, are either perſons of a 
different perſuaſion, who diſſent from our relig!0n, 
or withdraw from our ordinances; and theſe mutt 
be dealt with. very patiently, and with much long: 
ſuffering. *Tis not to be expected, that an haft 
conference, or an abrupt diſputation, ſhould preval 
with thoſe who have been long habituated to falle 


perſuaſions, and perhaps have drunk them in — 
. c 
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the firſt of their ſerious thoughts and religious incli- 
nations. We muſt firſt ſtudy to combat the perverſe- 
veſs of their will, the prejudices of the world, the 
delire of victory and applauſe, their pre-engagement 
in a party, and their ſhame and unwillingneſs to 
yield; and ſtrive to render them meek and phable, 
and ſincerely deſirous to know the truth, M hen we 
have obtained this, they will be both more caſily 
convinced, and more incxcuſable, if through weak- 
neſs they ſtill continue in their errors. But let us 
never reſt in having draun over a perſon to our 
party, till we have engaged him to ſeriouſneſs in the 
practice of religion: for, if he continue a ſtranger to 
that, it is little matter whether he be Proteſtant 
or Pajiſt, Pagan or Mabometan, or any thing elſe 
in the world; nay, the better his religion is, the 
more dreadful will his condemnation be. It was an 
excellent ſaying of an eminent and holy perſon yct 
alive in our church, That he would rather be inſtru- 
mental in perſuading one man to be ſerious in reli- 
gion, than the whole nation to be Conformiſts The 
other ſort of perſons we have to rebuke, are thoſe 
of our own religion, for the vices and failings of 
their lives. And this muſt be done with a great 
deal of courage and zeal, of prudence and diſcreti- 
on, of meckneſs” and love. More knowing ard in- 
genious perſons may be dealt with ſometimes by ſe- 
cret inſinuations, and oblique reflexions on the vices 
they are guilty of; and we may ſometimes ſeek a 
way to reprove their failings, by regretting and con- 
demning our own, But that artiſice is not neceſſary 
for the vulgar: having proteſted our love and good 
intentions, it will be belt to fall roundly to the mat» 
ter. Now, this does ſuppoſe a great deal of care, 
to acquaint ourſelves with the humours and conver» 

ton of. our people; and the name of watchmen 
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that is given us, implieth no Jeſs. And though the 
lamentable vaſtneſs of ſome ot our charges make it 
impoſſible to do all that we could wiſh, yet mult we 
not fail to do all that we can, It is an excellent 
practice of ſome 1 have the bappine{s to be acquaint. 
cd with, who ſeldom miſs any day wherein they do 
not apply themſclves to ſome or other of their 
people, and treat about the affairs of their ſouls, 

Another thing which may be implied in rebuking 
th all authority, is, the conſcientious excerciſe ot 
that authority which Chriſt hath given us in the pu- 
blick centures and rebukes of the church. But of 
this I ſhall fay no more, ſave only that it were an in- 
tolerable preſumption, and horrid ſacrilege, t make 
uſc of theſe to ſerve the ends of our paſlion and pre 
vate revenge, 

The la't clauſe of the paſſage we cited ſounds 
ſomewhat ſtrange, Let 20 man deſpiſe thee. Sure 
no body deſires to be deſpiſed; and it is not always 
m the power of man to hinder it. But the meaning 
of the words is, that there ſhould be nothing in our 
carriage and deportment which may deſerve con- 
te mpt. We ought ſtill to have that apology of the 
orator in readineſs, Quid putrm? contormptunne me? 
Equidem non video quid fit in vita moribuſque te- 
feris quod deſpicere paſit. There is nothing that 
doth expoſe a Miniſter to ſo much contempt, as a . 
tious and irreligious deportment, Even thoſe who 
are profane themſelves, and love vice in their other 
companions, do yet abhor it in a clergyman, 4 
thinking it too groſs and diſingenuous, to pradile 
all the week what he hath been condemning on 5% 
day. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the groſſer ſort of vices. 
Nolo tam male ominart de eccleſia: I would not 
bode ſo much evil to the church as to imagine the 


clergy capable of them. I ſhall point but to a few 
things, 
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things, which, though leſs heinous in their nature, 
tend to the contempt and diſreſpect of the clergy, 

And, fett, the lealt imputation of covetou/ne/7 
doth a great deal of miſchief this way. And ye 
koow it will be reckoned coretouſneſs in you, which 
is ot lo in others. You will be more blamed for 
taking your own, than they for incroaching on their 
peighbours. And therefore, to prevent this imputa- 
tion, fo far as the meanneſs of a Mini/ter's proviſi- 
on, and neceſſity of his family, will permit, he ſhould 
ſhew himſelf frank and liberal in his dealings, eipe- 
ciaily with the poorer ſort, 

Another occaſion of contempt is, the too much 
frequentiag the company of the Jaicks, and a vain 
and trifling converſation among them, It was a wiſe 
Lying, whoever he was that ſpoke it, Puctidiane 
clericorum cum laicis converſatio contemptibiles ipſor 
reddit. And that of Hierom to Nepotian is very ob- 
ſerrable, Facile contemnitur clericus fi ad praudium 
invitatus ſepius veniat, A Miniſter in his conver- 
Etion ought. carefully to avoid all fooliſh and ex- 
cethve jeſting, and immoderate mirth. I could 
derer think it a good character of a clergyman, to call 
him a merry fellow, or a notable droll; and yet I do 
not condemn all chearfulneſs and freedom, nor the- 
innocent exerciſes of wit. But it is one thing, to- 
mike uſe of theſe now and then when they come in 
our way, and another, to ſearch and hunt after 
them; and thoſe who have the knack of it, are» 
ready enough to fall into exceſs. | 

A third thing which will bring a clergyman into». 
eontempt, is, an unallowable paticnce in hearing his 
maſter diſhonoured by the oaths and profane talk cf. 
theſe of whom ke ſtandeth in awe, My brethren, . 
we had no more but the common principles of in- 
&nuy and honour, they might make us reſent 
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theſe as greater affronts than if men ſhould ſpit © 
our faces; and yet this is but one of the meaneſt en. 
gagements that lie upon us, to check theſe exorti- 
tancies with the greateſt ſeverity, 

1 ſhall name but another; and it is this; when 
men, on deſign to avoid this contempt, would ſeen 
to diſclaim their employment, by imitating the habit 
and deportment of ſecular perſons ; when they ſtudy 
the gentleman ſo much, that they forget the clergy 
man. If we be aſhamed of our own employment, 
no wonder if others deſpiſe it. Far different were 
the thoughts of that worthy Gentleman. and excel. 
lent Mini/ter, whom I named before, that ſueet 
finger of 1/-ae/, Mr. Herbert, who, the ſame night 
that he was admitted into the office of the miniſtry, 
Jaid to his friend, © I now look back on my aſpiring 
„ thoughts, ana I think myfelf more happy, than 
* if J had attained what I ſo ambitiouſly thirſted for. 
And I can now behold the court with an impartial 
eye, and ſee plainly, that it is made up of fraud, 
« and tities, and flattery, and many ſuch other imi- 
« ginary painted pleaſures. My greateſt ambition 
from henceforth ſhall be, that I bring glory to m7 
« Jeſus, whom I have this day taken to be my ma: 
* (ter and governor; and am ſo proud of his {er 
% vice, that I will always obſerve and obey, and do 
* his wil}, and always call him Jeſus my maſter. 1 
will always corftemn my birth, and any title or 
„ dignity that can be conferred upon me, when! 
« ſhall compare them with the title of being a Prielh, 
« and ſerviag at the altar of Jeſus my maſter.” 

Jam afraid I have incroached too far on your pt 
tience, I ſhall cloſe all with the ſerious obreftation 
of our great Apoſtle to Timothy; which you Mm 


belicye I durſt not utter in my own name, but in the 
name 
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name of the great maſter of us all: / charge thee be- 
fore God, and the Lord Feſus Chriſt, who Hall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing, and 
ir kingdom : preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon, 
and out of ſeaſon + reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-ſuffering and dottrine*, And the Loyd of his 
mercy, fo aſſiſt and proſper us all in his own work, 
that we may be the happy inſtruments of advancing 
bis kingdom, and the welfare of ſouls, through Je- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord, To whom, Cc. 
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Pu. i. 21. 
For me to live is Chriſt, aud to die is gain. 


T hath been the uſual practice of all nations in 
[ the world, of whatſoever religion, ſet, or per- 
ſuaſion, to leave upon record to after ages, the 
lives and memorable actions of thoſe who have been 
eminent among them for great or good things, And 
however this practice may have been abuſed, ſome- 
times to ſerve the intereſt of a ſe or party, or ther 
undue ends; yet that the memory of good men 
ought thus to be tranſmitted to poſterity, may be de- 
duced both from ſcripture and common reaſon; it 
being fir thus to manifeſt the gracg and goodnels af 
God in men, and thereby to advance his glory and 
kingdom; and to make their light fo ſhine before o- 
thers, that they may be uſeful inſtructions to the 
world, and incentives to follow their examples. T9 
this we owe the remembrance of all thoſe good and 
great men recorded in the Old Teſtament: nay, cn 
this is grounded the eftabliſkment and purity of our 
moſt holy religion, We have left us the memorials 
of the life and doctrine of our bleſſed Lord and ma- 
ſter in the holy goſpels, and the acts of his A poſtles, 
whom he ſent to convert the world. Aid the pious 
Chriſtians of ſuccecding ages, according to this pate 
cn, 
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tern, were careful, both by publick diſcourſes and 


writings, to awaken their own and after times, with 
the remembrance of the zeal and piety of holy and 
dcvout perſons, | 

And now, if, by the general practice and conſent 
of all men, records of exemplary piety and good» 
n:{s be thus uſeful to poſterity, even though they 
be ſtrangers to the perſons of thoſe whole lives aid 
ations are tranſmitted to them; I am ſure we hare 
much reaſon to think, that ſome ſeaſonable ard uſe» 
ful meditations, at ſuch a time and in ſuch a place as 
this is, may have ſome influence on our minds, when 
we have here before us the remains of our departed 
friend, who hath ſo lately left this world; whoſe 
preſence and coaverſation was ſo comfortable to us; 
whoſe innocence and goodneſs were fo exemplary; 
whoſe good-will, affeftion, and beneficence were ſo 
fracere and univerſal; whoſe remembrance is ſo dear 
to us; who was ſo much the ſtay and honour of our 
church, and fo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by 
all, Sure the ſenſe of ail theſe, and the fight of all 
this funeral-attendance, cannot but caſt our ſouls in- 
to ſome deep thoughts, And to this 1 doubt not 
but your hearts bear witneſs, Would 1 could ſay 
ſomething uſeful för your meditations, and ſuitable 
to your preſent temper and this ſubject ! God aſliſt 
and direct our thoughts. | 

when I reflect upon the life and fpirit of our 
friend, (of the which I have had the honour and 
happineſs to have been ſo frequent an obſerver), and 
when | conſider the conſtant temper and diſpoſition 
of his foul, as to this and the other world, the great 
reſignation of his mind, his willingneſs to ſtay here, 
that he might do ſome ſervice to his ever bleſſed ma- 
ker and redeemer; and yet his chearful thoughts and 
apprehealions of that happineſs that is above, —_— 
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ardent breathings after it; methinks I hear always 
from him the words of St. Paul, To me to live it 
Chriſt, and to die is gain. 

I ſhall not trouble you with any large explanati- 
on, nor with the various reading of theſe words; we 
ſhall only conſider them in their moſt obvious ſenſe 
and meaning. The bleſſed Apoſtle, being in bonds 
at Rome, writes this letter to the Philippians, to 
exhort them to a perſeverance in the faith of Chrifi, 
and to have their converſation ſuitable to it. And, 
that they might not be diſcouraged by his bonds, he 
tells them the happy fruits of them, how much they 
had conduced for the furtherance of the goſpel; 
that the knowledge of his ſuffering with ſuch cons 
ſtancy for that religion which he had formerly ſo 
. Zealouſly oppoſed, was ſpread throughout that city, 
and mauifeſt in the palace itſelf: ſo that many there- 
by were converted to the faith of Chriſt, ard others 
ſtrengthened in it, and made more bold to preach 
the goſpel ; fo that Chrilt was preached every where, 
by ſome out of envy at the glory and fame he ac- 
quired in planting the goſpel there, and by others in 
fincerity, and out of loie and good-will. So that 
he hoped, whether by life or death, Chriſt ſhould be 
magnified in him; if he lived, by his conſtant preach- 
ing his goſpcl, and living his liſe; if he died, by 
Ggning the truth of it with his blood: For me ts lire 
is Chriſt, © The whole of my life in this world, 
* the end of my living here, the great aim of ll 
% my thoughts, and deligns, and actions, is Chriſt; 
* to be endued with his Spirit, and lead his life; to 
* ſpread his goſpel, and enlarge his kingdom. I 
e have no other deſign than this. God knows, and 
* the world ſces, whether 1 mind riches, or plea- 
e ſares, or glory among men. No: 1 have conſe- 


* crated my life and ſpirit to my my bleſſcd Loy 
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* and maſter; and they ſhall be employed in his ſer- 
« vice, Chriſt is my life: ſo that 1 live; yet not ſo 
« much I, as Chriſt that liveth in me. 

Few words but full of ſenſe and truth. They are 
rot like thoſe airy expreſſious, which, when ſearch» 
ed into, have nothing but fancy and imagination at 
the bottom of them; but they contain the very mar- 
row of Chriſtianity, and the whole of a Chriſtian ſpi- 
rit, the compleat character of his life, and a perfect 
ſtruction for ours. And this will appear if we con- 
ſider a little mere diſtinctly their importance. For 
one to Jive to another may be ſaid in two reſpects, 
t. When he is endued witk the ſame ſpirit, and has 
the ſame temper of mind, and leads the ſame kind of 
life; and, 2. When his heart and his life is wholly 
devoted to his love and ſervice; when he loves him 
above all, and minds noting more than his intereſt, 
and employs his life in ſerving his deſigns, and doing 
his will. And, in both theſe reſpects, (which in- 
deed cannot be ſeparated), we may conſider the A- 
poltle's words, To me to live is Chriſt, or, Chrilt is 
my lite. 

I. Firſt, As he was endued with the Spirit, and 
led the life of his blefſed maſter: Be ye followers of 
me, faith he, even as | alſo am of Chriſt, And in- 
deed this is the great defign of Chriſtianity, and the 
trueſt character of a Chriſtian, All our duty and all 
our happineſs conſiſts in the being like unto God, 
and the living in that dependence upon, and ſuhjecti- 
on to him, that reaſonable creatures owe their al- 
mighty creator Now, ſeeing God dwelleth in that 
light which nd man can approach unto, hom n man 
bath ſcen nor can ſee; therefore the only begotten 
Son, which is in the boſom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. He hath clothed himſelf with our 


dein, and become man, and converſed — us 
- like 


hs 
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like one of ourſelves, and ſhewn us what the Father 
is, and how we muſt be like him. Would wc know 
how God would live amongſt us, were he clothed 
with our nature and infirmities, if he dwelt in our 
fleſh, and were viſible to our eyes? Behold the Son 
of God, conſider his life and Spirit, and this 1s the 
life of God; for he is the brightneſs of his Fathe/'s 
glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, Would 
we learn how far our ature is capable of being like 
unto God, how we malt be partakers of the divine 
nature, and be renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, 
putting on the new man, which a/ter Cod is created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs? Conſider Jeſu 
Chriſt, ſubject to the inſirmities of our nature, and 
living the life of God, Behold, he hath given us an 
example, that we ſhould follow his ſteps. He is the 
light of the world; and they that follow him, /hall 
wot walk in darkneſi. In him was life, and bis 
life was the light of men, though darkneſs compro- 
hended it nat. Conſider the profound humility of 
his ſoul; the great meckneſs of his ſpirit; the entire 
reſignation of his will to his heavenly Father; the 
unſpotted purity of his deſires and affections, wholly 
mortiſied as to this lower world; the ardency of bis 
love to God, and his zeal and delight to do his will; 
his wonderful patience under the greateſt ſufterings; 
his unintereſted, ſincere, and boundleſs charity to- 
wards men, doing good even to thoſe who hated and 
perſecuted him, and dying for thoſe who crucified 
him. In theſe, and in all other graces, he hath 
gone before us, and called upon us to learn of him, 
and follow him. For this end did he live and dic, 
to endue us with his Spirit, and change our nature 
into his. He humbled himſelf to our nature, that 
he might might make us partake of his: he hath re» 


vealed unto us the nature of God, and his ay” 
ye 
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red grace and goodneſs to us, and our unſpeakable 


miſery, and corruption, and eſtrangement from our 
heavenly Father; and hath put us again into a capa» 
city of being his children, he himſelf becoming our 
elder brother, He hath raiſed us unto the hopes of 
the enjoyment of God for evermore in boundleſs fe- 
licity, that we might thus purify ourſelves as God is 
pure, He hath breathed his Holy Spirit into the 
world, to inſpire us with his life, and changed us in- 
to his image; and he hath told us, that without this 
we ſhall never ſee the face of God, We have there- 
fore all the obligations in the world to make Chriit 
our life, and to follow Jeſus. This is the only mark 
and character whereby God will own and acknow- 
ledge us for his, It is, beſides, our greateſt glory 
and honour, to imitate ſo bleſſed an example, and.a 
wonderful expreſſion of goodneſs and condeſcenſion, 
for the Son of God to come down from heaven to 
give us-this pattern. He is the molt perfect example 
of purity and holineſs, in whom there was no ſpot 
nor blemiſh, who hid no fin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth ; but his life was uniform, and always 
pure, and conſtant to himſelf. And yet he hath gi- 
ve us the moſt plain and familiar copy, and the moſt 
exactly fitted to the (tate and condition of men in 
this world. He did not retire into cells and cloiſters, 
3 if none could walk as he walked but monks and 
recluſes; but he converſed freely in the world, and 
lived in cities and villages, in company and converſe 
with others. His piety did not break forth into ſe- 
rere faſting, and an exceſs of other bodily auſterities, 
in ecſtatick raptures, and enthuſiaſtick fits, ſuch as 
the lives of the famed ſaints of the Pomi/ſh church 
are ſtuffed with; but it was a plain life, of juſtice 
and charity, meekneſs and humility, patience and 
contentedueſs, and a readineſs to do good to all 


Y men; 
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men; a life that is imitable by all, from the gre nel 
prince to the pooreſt peaſant. Ihe very importance 
of our name and profellion, the calling ourſchies 
Chriſtians, obliges us to follow the cxaraple, ard 
lead the life of Chrilt. And, if we mean not thi 
by it, we mean nothing to the purpoſe: for /e thit 
faith he abideth in him, ought himſelf alſs to walk 
even as he walked, Nay, it is this only, the being 
endued with his Spirit, that can intitle us to an inte- i 
reſt in him, and that happineſs he hath purchaſed e 

for us: for if any man hath not tbe Spirit of Chriſ, 
he is none of his ; ſo great and many are the oblipati- J 
ons that we have to follow 7e/#s. His commands as 
nothing but the tranſcript of his own life and Spirit: i 
we ought always to have him in our eye, and in evcry WY a: 
diſpoſition of our ſoul, in every undertaking and de- 
ſign; to conſider bow our bleſſed maſter would hare WY p. 
done in theſe circumſtances, and aſpire always WM t 
have the ſame mind that was in him; and never u 
ull Chriſt be formed in us. 1 
But, alas! how unlike are we to the holy 7:/«! WM an 
Chriſtians in name and profeſſion, but not in deed i wi 
and in truth, How unworthy a character would u we 
make of him, to meaſure him by the lives and ſpirits WF ub 
of thoſe who call themſelves his followers ! Alas! IM rc: 
in what paſſages or period of life can we ſay ſincerely 
To me to live is Chriſt? Do we propoſe to ourlelvs 
the ſame deſigns ? Are we endued with any ſpark d 
his boundleſs charity? Do our ſouls burn with love 
to God, or have we ſuch a ſincere good-will to out 
veighbours ? Are our deſires and affections crucißel 
to this world, and enlivened towards heaven? Ye 
what conformity is there in our outward lives unde 
his molt holy laws? Where is that forwardnels u 
do good to all men, that meck ſuffering of injv Chi 
rics, and ready forgiving of enemies, and doing then uin 
8 , 
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good ? Is ſcraping and ſcrambling after wealth, and 
this world's trifles ; is rioting and wallowing in ſenſu- 
all pleaſures, and living like brutes ; is contending 
for places and glory among men; is ſtrife and envy, 
contention and evil-ſpeaking, and other ſuch like 
works of the fleſh ; are theſe, 1 fay, becoming the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt? ls this to live like him, 
or are they the fruits of his Spirit? Nay, ſure, 
in this our hearts cannot but condemn us ; and alas ! 
our lives do teſtify againſt us. 

But indeed well might the Apoſtle ſay, To me ts 
live is Chriſt, who was ſo much endued with his 
Spirit, and conformed to his life; whom nothing 
could ſeparate from the love of Cod; who rejoiced 
as much in ſuffering his will, as in doing it ; who 
was ſo often in labour, and ſtripes, and priſons, in 

rils of all forts, in watching, and hunger and 
thirlt, in faſtings, and cold, and nakednefs ; ſo far 
was he from enjoying the pleaſures of the world: 
who knew ſo well both how to abound and be in want, 
and in whatſoever ſtate, therewith to be content; 
who was ſo much crucified to the world, and the 
world unto him; whoſe love and charity was ſo ex- 
uberant and boundleſs towards his brethren, being 
ready to ſpend and to be ſpent for them, though the 
more he loved, the leſs he was loved again; who 
travelled through the world ro make men better, 
and ſpared no pains or labour to make them happy, 
ſpending his life in this employment, and enduring 
all kind of hardſhips in it. So that m a word, he 
lived ; yet not ſo much he, as Cluilt that lived in 

m, 

II, But, ſecondly, theſe words do import, that 
his heart and life were devoted to the ſervice of 
Chriit ; that he loved him above all things, and 
minded nothing more than his intereſt, aud employ» 
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ed his life in ſerving his deſigns, and doing his will, 
and lived by his /azzh, The life of man in this world, 
is to be conſidered both as to the inward and outward 
man. The former, which is that of the ſoul, con- 
fiſts in the underſtanding, the will, and the affedii- 
ons; the other, being the outward life and conver- 
ſation, is regulated according to the inward diſpo- 
fition? of the foul. And as a man's ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions are, ſuch is his life. Now, as the liſe 
of the body is ſtrangely diſordered, when the blood 
and ſpirits do not run in their ordinary courſe, but 
make convulſive and involuntary motions, which 
are nothing uſcful to the body, nor guided by the 
will; fo the life of our ſouls is ſo corrupted, as that 
we may be ſaid to be dead while we live, when our 
judgement is blind and falſe, our will perverſe 
and crooked, our affections earthly and carnal, and 
we do not follow the will of God. And this is the 
ſtate of our life by nature, What a ſtrange blind- 
neſs is there in the ſpirit of man? We underſtand al- 
moſt nothing of the greateſt things, and judge perverſe» 
ly of other things. How little do we know of Cod, 
of our ſouls, of their miſery, or wherein their true 
happineſs conſiſts, or of the (tate after this life? And 
how perverſely do we judge of the trifles of this life, 
as if our happineſs and our a were ſummed up in 
them? How corrupt are the affections and diſpolis 
tions of our hearts! We love what we ought to hate; 
we truſt what will certainly fail us, and diſtruſt that 
which ſhould be our only confidence; we fear that 
which can do us no harm, and are regardleſs of our 
greateſt dangers ; we buſy ourſelves about trifles, 
or things that will certainly ruin us, and do not mind 
our greateſt intereſts. Now, Jeſus Chriſt is come 
into the world full of grace and truth, to renew the 


Ipirit of our minds, and to change the diſpoſition of 
our 
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our hearts and the courſe of our lives; and the lite. 
that we ought to lead, is by the ſaith of the Sen of 
God, who loved us, and gave himſelf for as, We 
mutt not live by ſenſe, and our own fooliſh paſſions, 
and ſentiments of things; but according to thoſe ſen- 
timents and that faith that he by his word and Spirit 
inſpires us with, To ſerve Jeſus Chri/?, is to live by 
his faith; and to live by the ſaith of the Son of God, is 
to judge andeſteem of things as he has revealed them, 
and as he would have us, and accordingly to guice 
and direct our hearts and lives; to love what he bids 
us love, and hate what he would have us to hate; 
to hope and truſt in his promiſes; to do what he com- 
mands, and forbear and avoid what he forbids ; and 
to employ our life in doing his will, and ſerving his 
deſigns, He hath taught us to make a right judg- 
ment and eſtimate of things; to have a deep ſenſe 
of the unſpeakable miſery and ſinfulneſs of our cor- 
rupt nature, of the infinite greatneſs, goodneſs, and 
mercy of God, and the wonderful contrivance and 
value of our redemption. He has ſhewn us the 
worth and the degeneracy of our ſouls, and what 
great things they are capable of by the pure grace 
and favour of God. He hath laid open the deceit- 
ful appearances of this preſent world, and the great 
moment of that eternity of joy or miſery that awaits 
us hereafter, , He hath made known to us what 
great things he hath done and ſuffered for us, and 
what boundleſs compaſſion ard love he has for ſuch 
undeterving creatures, Now, the ſpring of that 
life we ſhould live by the faith of 7% Cris, is, 
to have our underſtandings renewed and enlighten» 
ed, and to judge ſincerely and aright of theſe things. 
according as he who is truth itſelf hath revealed 
them unto us : and that not to gratify our curioſity in, 
anowing them, or making them matter of vanity, 
1 3 and 
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and talk to others; for then we know nothing as we 
ought: but to have ſuch a deep ſenſe and feeling of 
them, as to enliven our hearts, and guide our practices, 
For then do we truly live by the faith of Chriſt, 
when the ſenſe of our own ſinfulneſs and miſery ſinks 
us into the deepeſt humility, and fincere abhorrence 
of ourſelves; and the thoughts of the unſpeakable 
goodneſs, love, and mercy of God, and what our 
ever bleſſed Redeemer hath done, ſuffered, and pur- 
chaſed for us, infpires our hearts with ardent love 
to them; and this becomes the ſpring of all our 
actions; makes us delight to do his will, and be well 
pleaſed to ſuffer it; and ſtudy always to promote 
his intereſt, in the world, to make him be known and 
loved by all we can; and ſeek his glory and honour 
m all we do, and not our own. 

Thus to us 7% live is Chri/f, Thus ought we to 
guide our underſtandings by his light, to inflame our 
hearts with his love, to ſpend our lives in his ſervice, 
and direct our actions to his glory. But, alas! how 
generally are thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians 
void of this life and ſpirit ? Who is there that fin- 
cerely makes an eſtimate and judgement of things 
according to the light of Jeſus Chriſt? that this ks 
himſelf truly worthy to be hated by all? that really 
counts the honours and promotions, the wealth and 
pleaſures of this world, as ſo many ſnares to his foul? 
that heartily values the favour and approbation of 
God, beyond the eſteem and praiſe of men? And how- 
ever ſome men may have ſome fruitleſs ſpeculations in 
their underſtandings about ſuch like truths ; yet, a- 
las ! how few ſu er them to ſink into their hearts, 
and direct their lives ? Where is the lo e of 7/7 
the lively hopes and ardent deſires after the glory that 


is to be revcaled ? the true fear of God, or truit in him, 
or 
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br 2 ſincere deſire and delight to do his will? And 
whatever profeſſions may be made of all theſe, yet 
where do the fruits of them appear in mens lives and 
converſations ? for the tree is known by its fruit. How 
few ations are there that ſeem to proceed from the 
hearty love of Chriſt ? Wherein do we ſincerely aim 
at the good of men, and the happineſs of their fouls ? 
When do we ſingly propoſe to ourſelves the glory of 
God, and the doing him ſervice ? What inſtances 
are there in our converſation that ſeem to flow from 
an unfeigned humility, and truly mean thoughts of 
ourſelves? Alas ! it would puzzle us, I fear, to in- 
ſtance the action or period of our life that flowed 
purely from ſuch principles, We are creatures of 


' ſenſe, and guided by other meaſures; the love of re- 


putation among men; à concern for the convenien- 
cies and pleaſures of this life, and an averſion to 
the troubles of it; a defire of tranſcending others 
in power, wealth, and knowledge; a natural floth 
of ſpirit, and inconſideration of mind; and, which 
is the root of all, pride, and a blind and inordinate 
ſelf-love, Theſe are the ſprings that put all 
in motion; by theſe principles, we are guided in 
our deſigns, they mingle themſelves with our beſt 
performances: and an impartial conſideration may 
make us ſenſible, that there are few actions wherein 
ſome one or other of theſe have not always a great 
ſtroke and intereſt. 
But it is far otherwiſe with St. Paul: who 
however before his converſion he was acted by a blind 
zeal, yet no ſooner had that glorious light which 
dazzled the eyes of his body, enlightened thoſe of 
his mind, but he made appear by his life and ſpirit, 
that he lived by the faith of the Son of God, and 
that to him 7 /ive war Chriſt, How did that light 


and life ſhine before men; and how manifeſt were 
they 
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they in him, who counted all things but dung art 
boſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Je 
ſus ? who gloried in nothing ſo much as his cg, ly 
«which the world was crucified to him, and he unt 
the world! who reckoned the ſufferings of this pre. 
fent time not worthy to be compared with the glin 
that is to be revealed? whom neither worldly ad- 
vantage, nor the greateſt croſſes and afflictions, nci- 
ther the power or malice of devils and men could 
ſeparate from the love of Chriſt ? who gloried in ne- 
thing more than in ſuffering for him? whoſe zeal 
was ſo great, and his induſtry and diligence fo vige- 
rous, and his care and management ſo prudent ard 
wiſe in propagating his life and ſpirit, and ſpreading 
his doctrine ? who made ſo ſudden a change through- 
out the world, and fo many nations his diſciples ? 
whoſe divine letters have ſo much tended to the e- 
ſtabliſhment and propagation of the. goſpel in that and 
all ſucceding generations ? a ſingle paſſage of one of 
which occaſioned the converſion of one of the preat- 
eſt fathers of the church: in which holy epiſſ les the 
Chriſtian doctrine is ſo well repreſented ; wherein per- 
ſons of all ranks and conditions have their duties ſo 
clearly deſcribed ; where Biſhops, and paltors, and 
people rich and poor, huſband and wife, parents, 
and children maſters and ſervants, the proſperous 
and the afflicted, may learn their Chriſtian duty ard 
deportment in their ſeve ral circumſtances, 

But J forbear to ſpeak of that great Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles, The preſent occaſion leads us hither; 
nor ſhall I preſume to make à parallel. I know 
there is «ne glory of the ſun, anviher of the 11001, 
and anther of the flars ; and one flar differeth front 
another in glory, As the happineſs of the other 
world, ſo the piety- and goodneſs of this have their 


degrees aud meaſures. I ſhall only. conſider for our 
inſtruction, 
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inſtruction, how in its own meaſure the life and ſpirit 
of our friend do breath forth the ſime ſentiments, 
To me to live is Ghrift ; how his life and example, 
his converſation and inſtructions, his thoughts and 
deſigns, the inward endowments and diſpoſitions of 
his ſoul, and the outward deportment and actions of 
his life, were, as to the main, the fruits and effects 
of a Chriſtian ſpirit, of a holy and divine temper of 
mind; and how they all tended and were employ» 
ed to increaſe the ſame in himſelf, and ſtir it up in 0+ 
thers, and to revive ſomething of the ancient Chris 
ſtian piety and goodneſs in the world. 

To me to live is Chriſt, Indecd well may it be 
ſaid of his life, whoſe early beginnings and firſt bloſ- 
ſoms were ſeaſoned with pious inclinations, as well 
as the maturer periods off it. The right managing 
of infancy and childhood, is ordinarily the leaſt of 
a parent's care; and any pious exerciſes are uſually 
the leaſt of childrens thoughts, Every trifle tickles 
their fancies, and takes up their ſpirits : little paſſi- 
ons and envies, and other iſſues of our natural cor- 
ruption, begin to ſprout forth even in that tender 
age. But in our deceaſed friend, as it was his fa- 
ther's pious deſign to devote him to the ſervice of 
God and his church in this holy function, who did 
therefore take a ſuitable care even of his infancy and 
childhood; ſo his pious inclinations, and the ſuitable 
diſpoſitions of his ſpirit, did happily conſpire with it; 
and he gave early indications of them even in thoſe 
tender years, He was not taken up with the plays 
and little diverſions of thoſe of his age, (which chil- 
dren ſo much dote upon); but upon ſuch occaſions 
did uſually retire from them ; and that not out of 
fulleneſs of humour, or dulneſs of ſpirit, (the ſweets 
nels and ſerenity of whoſe temper did even then ap- 
pear), but out of a ſtayedneſs of mind, going to 

ome 
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fome privacy, and employing his time in reading, 
prayer and ſuch ſerious thoughts as that age was cap» 
able of. Sometimes he would be taken up with the 
thoughts of the law of Maſets, wondering how altars 
and ſacrifices, and its other ceremonies, were not now 
among the exerciſes of our worſhip; at other times 
employing himſelf in little imitations of the exerciſes 
of the holy function, as preaching, and the like, And 
among other inſtances of the happy fruits of ſuch re- 
tirements, this deſerves to be remembered, that, being 
once in a ſerious reflection what courſe of life he ſhould 
take that might be conducive to the ſalvation of his 
foul, and being in a deep muſe of thoughts, he takes 
up the Bible to read a portion of it: and though he was 
always averſe to the making alottery of the holy ſerip- 
tures, yet he could not but take notice of the fit 
words which occaſionally he caſt his eyes upon, ard 
which made no ſmall impreſſion on his ſpirit ; 5y 
abſal means ſhall a young man learn to puriſy hi 
way? by taking heed thereto according to thy word, 
The diverſions he was then molt raken with, did 
ſpeak out the greatneſs of his mind and fpirit ; and 
he ſeemed to act all the grandeur of this world while 
a child: when, in learning the Latin he began to 
underſtand the Roman tory, he retired uſually with 
the moſt ingenious of his fellows, compoled little o- 
rations, and acted the parts of the Roman ſenatots. 
I cannot here omit that vaſtneſs of memory, and 
forwardneſs of judgment, which did even then ap- 
pear; in that, when/he began to take notice of the 
daily reading of the holy ſcriptures at home, he 
could not only repeat ſeveral verſcs at that time, 
whether the hiſtorical or other parts; but afterwards, 
upon the turning to any ſuch particular chapter, 
could call them to remembrance ; and whereas thoſe 
of that age can for the molt part remember only ſome 


little 
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little incoherent paſſages of publick ſermons, he did 
uſually take up their whole ſcope, and give a brief 
account of them. And though children generally 
love only the ſociety of their fellows, or ſuch as can 
entertain them with filly and fooliſh ſtories ; yet 
ſuch was the ſeriouſneſs of his ſpirit, and the love 
he cven then had for knowledge and good men, that 
when he had the opportunity of hearing ſerious and 
reverend perſons, who uſed to reſort to his father's 
houſe, he was careful to attend to them, and liſten 
to their wiſe and pious diſcourſes, His improvements 
in human literature were beyond the ordinary attain- 
ments of his age; having not only acquired a ſingu- 
lar and unaffected elegancy in the Latiz tongue, but 
aloa conſiderable proficiency in Greek, in the He- 
trew, and ſome other of the oriental languages; be- 
ing verſed alſo in hiſtory, and in geometry, and o- 
ther parts of the mathematicks. And ſuch was the 
clearneſs of his apprehenſion, and the forwardneſs 
of his judgement, that, upon the overhearing an 
occaſional diſcourſe of ſome who were paſſing their 
firit years in the univerſity, he did quickly take up 
the nature of a Hyllagiſm, the uſe of the ymbols in 
contriving it, and could readily form one upon any 
ſubject. 

Such were his attainments, and ſuch was the 
temper of his ſpirit in that early period of his life, 
which others for the moſt part ſpend in vanity and 
folly, and begin to repent of when they come to 
think themſelves men. And we may ſee how much 
a prudent father's wiſe and pious care, when it meets 
vith a fit temper and diſpoſition in a child, may con- 
tribute to plant the ſeeds of thoſe virtuous endo- 
ments and good inclinations in that tender age, which 
will bring forth much fruit in their riper years; and 
with how much reaſon the wiſe man bids us, Train 


up 
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wp a child in the way he ſhould go, and when be i; 
eld he will not depart from it. 

But the paths of the juſt are as the ſhining light, 
which ſhineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
Theſe were the early dawnings of piety and good. 
neſs which appeared in him in thoſe firſt years of his 
age, before he came to this corner of our land; and 
there became {till more manifeſt and conſpicuous, 
His improvements had now fitted him for the uni. 
verſity; and here he gave further proofs of a pious 
diſpoſition and a capacious underſtanding, He un 
fir removed from thoſe levities and fooliſh cuſtoms, 
thoſe little animoſities and ſtrifes which the inconſ- 
derate youth are ſometimes guilty of; but was even 
then grave and ſtayed in his deportment, as was ob- 
ſerved by all, yet free and unaffected. The learn- 
ing that was then in faſhion, though he ſaw quite 
through it, yet it did not ſatisfy his underſtanding, 
nor could he perceive its uſe, ſave to wrangle pro 
and can about any thing, He was deſirous to dive 
into the nature of things, and not to be involved into 
a ſtrife of hard words, and a maze of nice diſtincii- 
ons: and therefore, by his own proper induſtry, and 
private ſtudy, he became even then maſter of that 
philoſophy which has now got ſuch footing in the 
world; beſides a ſingular proficiency he made in the 
ſeveral parts of mathematicks, in hiſtory, and other 
human learning. But he was always careful to be- 
ware of any philoſophy or falſe knowledge that was 

apt to have a bad influence on the mind, and de- 
bauch the ſpirit, as to a right ſenſe of God and re- 
ligion; and never ſuffered himſelf to be tainted in 
the leaſt with ſuch. And there was nothing that 
more endeared any philoſophical truths to him, than 
when they gave right apprehenſions of God, and juſt 


thoughts of morality and yirtuc, His mind being 
always 
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always compoſed to a religious temper, he even then 
made it his buſineſs, by the frequent reading of the 
moit pious and uſeful books, and a happy converſa- 
tion, ſanRified by a conſtant devotion, and an unpre- 
judiced mind, to frame to himſelf, amidſt the vari- 
dus opinions and diſtractions of Chriſtendom, right 
apprehenlions of religion, and accordingly to ſuit 
his pra tice: ſo that, even then, religion was the 
matter of his ſcrious and impartial choice, and not 
merely the prejudice of cultom and education, He 
uled ſome times to write eſſays of morality, and occa- 
fonal meditations 3 which as they were ſingularly e- 
loquent and ingenious, ſo they breathed forth the 
devotion of his mind, and the fſcriouſneſs of his ſpi- 
tit; and would very well become a riper age. It be- 
ing the cuſtom of the youth to have private meetings 
about the ordering the concerns of their commence» 
ments, Where he was made conſtant preſident among 
his fellows, his diſcourſes to them were ſo grave and 
becoming, (as ſome of them have profeſſed), that 
they looked upon them as the ſayings of a grey 
head, and thought they ſavoured of the wiſdom of 
a ſenator, | 

Such was his deportment and improvement for the 
few years he reſided in the univerſity: ſo that, in 
the eſteem of all, he did not a little honour that de- 
gree which is then given, of which ſome are ſaid to 
be ſo much the reproach. And therefore, he no 
loner came out of the univerſity, but he was thought 
worthy to be a maſter, where he had been ſo lately 
2 ſcholar; and, after having given ſufficient proofs of 
lus fitneſs, by teaching for the next term the c/aſ7 of 
one who was occaſionally abſent, he was accordingly 
promoted, And even in this ſtation, 4% him to live 
was Chriſt, He was careful ſo to behave himſelf in 
tus own conyerſation, and in the exerciſes of that 
f 2 | office. 
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office, as to preſerve his own conſcience pure, and 
void of offence, and to ſerve the interelts of Chrilti- 
anity; training up the youth in ſuch principles of 


earning and goodneſs, as might make them molt ſer. 
viceable both to church and ſtate, He was careful 
not to drive on litt deſigns, or maintain factions and 
heats in the ſociety, but ſtudied always to compoſe 
them; and, when it would not do, they were his re- 
gret; but he was fure not to make one of then, 
He always preſerved his authority entire amonglt the 
unruly youth, and would quickly compoſe their di- 
orders and tumults, and yet gain their love and c- 
ſeem; and knew well how to entertain them with 
freedom and kindneſs, and yet oblige them to that 
reſpect that becomes a ſcholar towards his matter, 
So far was he from defigning his own private gain, 
that when a tumult had ariſen among the unruly 
youth, in which there were ſome under his care who 
could eaſily have purchaſed their pardon by the pa- 
ment of an inconſiderable mulct, and the afturance 
of their good behaviour afterwards ;z and when ſuch 
was their perverſeneſs that they would not do tt. 
though his paying it in their name would have Cont 
the buſineſs; yet, rather than do ſuch a ſceming;; 
unworthy act, which might proſtitute authority, and 
encourage them to the like tumultuous practices, he 
ſutfered them to be expelled, to his own conſiderable 
detriment, as to his worldly intereſts, having but 2 
few left behind. He was careful to inſtru the 
youth in the molt intelligible and uſeful principles of 
human knowledge. And it deferves to be rement 
bered, that he was the firſt in this corner of the 
land (perhaps in the whole nation) who taught the 
youth that philoſophy which has now the univerfal 
preference by all the knowing world. He looked 


upon it as the molt proper for framing their judg- 
ments, 
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ments, and diſpoſing them to conceive things aright ; 
for taking them off from a diſputing humour, and a 
vanity in hard words and diſtinctions, and in thinkiog 
they knew ſomething when they knew nothing. He 
thought it ſerved to enlarge and raiſe their apprehen- 
fions of Almighty God, by conſidering the vaſtneſs of 
his works, and the admirable wiſdom and goodneſs 
that appeared in the order of the world, and the 
wonderful contrivance even of the moſt minute crea- 
ture; that it diſpoſed them to conſider the nature 
and worth of their immortal ſouls, and of what ſmall 
moment all the ſenſual pleaſures of this lower world 
were; and that it inclined them to a more univerſal 
lore and good-will towards all, and to mcaner 
thoughts of themſelves and their knowledge. He 
was very careful to train them up in the beſt and 
moſt uſeful principles of morality, and to guard them 
againſt the debauched ſentiments of Leviathan. And 
as he thus made human learning ſerviceable to the 
ends of piety aud religion, ſo he made it his great 
endeavour to have their minds inſpired with this. 
On the Lord's day in the evening, he uſually had 
fone pious diſcourſes to them, laying open the folly 
and heinouſacſs of vice and impiety, and the excel- 
lency and advantage of religion and goodneſs; and 
ſuch other conſiderations as might both iuſtruct their 
minds, and gain upon their tempers. And he failed. 
not to deal with each of them apart in private. 
Thoſe who were of bad inclinations, he ſtudied to 
reform and amend; and in whom he ſaw any ap- 
pearance of goodneſs, he was careful to encourage 
and cheriſh them. Thus he hath made appear by 
his practice, that philoſophy and religion are not e- 
pemics to one another, but that the ſober and di- 
ereet uſe of our reaſon makes us more capable of the 


truths and graces of our religion. 
| . 2.4 But 
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But God had deſigned him for the more immediate 
ſervice of his church, unto which he had been de- 
voted from the womb, And therefore, by the 
counſel of ſome ſerious aud reverend perſons in the 
church, whoſe advices were of great weight with 
him, he was called forth to preach the goſpel, and 
2 little after entered into holy orders, and was em- 
ployed, as you know, in the office of the miniſtry 
in the country; where though his ſtay was fo ſhort, 
yet the proots that he gave both of his fitneſs for, and 
zcal in that holy function, were ſingular, He found 
he had now more obligations lying on him to piety, 
and innocence of life ; and as the ambaſſador of his 
bleiſed maſter, he mult be very tender of his honour, 
and of perſuading thoſe he was ſent unto, to be te- 
conciled to God : and therefore he was careful to 
ſhun even all appearances of evil. He ſtudied, du- 
ring his ſhort ſtay, by catechizing, to inſtruct his pco- 
ple, with the greateſt plainneſs and affection, in the 
right ſenſe and knowledge of religion and their duty ; 
and to ſhew them the folly and unreaſonableneſs of 
thoſe ſhifts and pretences whereby they encouraged 
themſelves in a bad life. He endeavourcd to under- 
ſtand their tempers, and accordingly to apply hin ct 
to them. He was deeply ſenſible of the little ſenſe of 
religion that generally appeared: and when he ſaw 
any ſpark of goodneſs, how ſtrangely was he cheered 
with it ! He more valued the humble innocence, and 
chearful contentment and reſignation of one poor wo- 
man in that place, than all the more goodly appea- 
rances of others; having oft in his mouth, /nd 
celu; rapiunt: He endeavoured to bring them to 
a devout and conſtant attendance on the publick wor- 
ſhip; .where he always went, and joined with them 
at the beginning of it; thinking it very unfit, that 
the invocation of Almighty God, the reading of ſome 
portions 
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rtions of the holy ſcriptures, making a conſeſſion 
of our Chriſtian faith, and rehearſing the ten com- 
mandments, ſhould be looked upon only as a prelu- 
dium for uſhering in the people to the church, and 
the Miniſter to the pulpit. His ſermons were always 
devout and ſerious, and ſeafonable ; and he endea» 
vouted to fit them to the capacities of the people : 
and he revived the uſe of the lectures, looking on 
it as the moſt edifying way, to have (as a great light 
of this nation uſcd to ſay) long texts and ſhort 
ſermons, 

But I muſt not ſo flightly paſs over his preaching, 
in which we are all ſo much concerned. A wiſe man 
hath lately writ an eſſay, how to make a good uſe 
of bad ſermons : and it were to be withed we were 
inſtructed in making good ones; ſuch, I mean, as 
might have an influence on mens hearts and lives. 
And ſure I think all that heard him will acknowledge 
his practice to be no contemptible pattern, He 
thought it ſhould be a Miniſter's care, to chuſe ſca- 
ſonable and uſeful ſubjects, ſuch as might inſtruc the 
people's minds, and better their lives; not to enter- 
tain them with debates, and ſtrifes of words; that he 
ſhould expreſs himſelt in the moſt plain and affecti- 
onate manner; not in airy and fanciful words, nor 
in words too big with ſenſe, and having a great many 
thoughts crowded together, which the people's under- 
ſtlandings cannot reach; nor in philotophical terms 
and expreſſions, which are not familiar to vulgar un- 
derſtandiags; nor in making uſe of an unuſual word, 


where there could be found one more plain and ordi- 

nary to expreſs the thought as fully. He looked 

upon it as a moR uſeſul help for compoſing ſermons, 

to make the Sundays ſermon the ſubject of our medi- 

Z 3 tation 

i. e. Commenting upon a whole chapter, or large portion 
of Kripture. 
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tation and mental prayer for the foregoing week; 
that it may thereby ſink deep into our ſpirits, and 
affect our own hearts, which would make us more 
capable of teaching others. He thought it a fit ex- 
pedient for compoſing us to a ſerious and aſſectionate 
preaching, to propoſe to ourſelves, in the meditation 
of it, purely the glory of God, and the good of 
mens ſouls, and to have this always in our eye ; and, 
in Hur preaching, to make frequent collections of the 
divine preſence, and ſhort ejaculations towards heaven, 
thereby to preſerve us in that humble temper, that 
ſeriouſneſs and gravity that becomes us in the pre- 
fence of God, and as the ambaſſadors of Chriſt; 
And how conformable was his practice to theſe rules! 
The matter of his diſcourſes was always ſo uſeful 
and ſeaſonable, his words and expreſſions fo plain, 
and proper, and well cheſen, his deportment ſo grave 
and unaffected, becoming the ſenſe of whoſe ambaſ. 
dor he wus, his manner of utterance fo affectionate, 
and expreſſive of the paſſionate love and concern he 
had for mens ſouls, accompanied with ſuch an act of 
ſweetneſs and mildneſs, as charmed mens ſpirits, 
And all was fo full of light and heat, that I think I 
may ſay, in the words of the diſciples concerning 
our bleſſed Saviour, Did not our hearts burn within 
ut, while be opened unto us the ſcriptures *® How 
did the Holy Spirit by him enlighten our minds, and 
affect our heaats? There are ſome kinds of words 
and expreſſions, ſome tor es and ways of utterance, 
which will raiſe · the paſſions and affections of prediſ- 
poſed tempers, without at all enlightening their 
minds, even as muſick does. And there are others 
capable of laying open the nature and reaſon of things, 
but in ſo dry a manner, that they float merely upon 
our underſtanding as matter of ſpeculation and talk, 


and do not fink. into our hearts. And tho' there be 
* much 
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much noiſe now · a- days about the methods of preach- 
ing, and the preferences of one to anther; yet it 
is in this, I am atraid, that we loſe durſclyes on both 
ſides. But, in this, ſure, I may appeal to all that 
heard him, whether his diſcourſes and his manner of 
uttering them, did not ſerve ar once both to enlig hiten 
their minds; and warm their hearts * And ſo tender 
was he of the honour and reputation due to the 
preaching of the goſpel, that as he was careful, on 
the one hand, to expreſs himſelf in the moſt plain, 
intelligible, and affectionate words; ſo, alſo, on the 
other, to avoid all childiſh metaphors, apiſh geſtures, 
jeſts, and big words, aud other ſuch indecencies as 
did not become the gravity. of the function, and were 
apt to occaſion the ſmiles and laughter of the profane, 
rather than the piety of the ſerious, And I dare 
ſay, the moſt profane ſcoffers of the nation were ne- 
ver tempted to turn his expreſhons or geſtures into 
ndicule, Nay many of avowedly profligate lives 
have been extremely affected with his ſermons, which 
pricked them at their hearts, he laid them ſo open 
to themſelves, and made them ſo ſenſible of their 
brutiſhneſs and danger, as they themſclves have ac- 
koowledged; 

I cannot here omit the deep ſenſe he had of true 
eloquence, and his high value for it; profeſling he 
would exchange for it all the other human learning 
he was maſter of. He was ſenſible of the little 
knowledge we had in the ars voluntatis ; how little 
we underſtood of. the nature of mens paſhons and 
inclinations, and what things were moſt capable of 
bending their wills, and prevailing upon their minds, 
according to their different tempers. And accor- 
dingly he judged there were two eſſential deffects in 
our beſt kind of eloquence. The one was, That, 
9 the meditating our diſcourſes, we rather. merely 
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conſidered the iſſues of our reaſon, and the nate 
of the thing we were thinking of, and did not 9 
much reflect upon the temper of the perſons we were 
to ſpeak to, and what kind of reaſonings, words and 
expreiſions, would make the belt impreſſion upon 
their minds; and therefore it was nothing (range, 
that words let fly at random touched them ſo little, 
The other, [hat our hearts were not throughly en- 
dued with thoſe diſpoſitions we would work on o- 
thers by our words; and therefore it was ng 
wonder all we ſaid made fo little impreſſion a 
them, | 

But I come now to the laſt ſtage and period of his 
life, wherein it moſt eminently appeared that 7 /in 
4 live was Chriſt, God had deſigned him for a more 
univerſal uſe and ſervice in his church; and therctore, 
by the wiſe providence of the Almighty, he is removed 
from a private charge in the country, to a more ge- 
neral one, of training up the youth for the holy mini- 
ſtry, and the care of mens ſouls. Promotions of this 
nature, eſpecially when they are made by the votes ot 
many are uſually attended with little factions, combi- 
nations, and heats: but as the purchaſe was none ot his 
deſign, ſo the general ſenſe of his worth and goodneſs 
gave him the unanimous voice of the clergy of thi 
dioceſe, who promote to chat ſtation, and the uni- 
verſal approbation of all that knew him: and tue 
apprehenſion he had of the weight and importance ot 
that office, and his mean thoughts of himſelf, made 
him deliberate about it till their next meeting, In- 
deed, both his natural, acquired, and moral endows 
ments, made him be Judged by all worthy of this 
charge, His memory was ſingular; and though he 
loved more to ſtudy things than words, yet, for in- 
ſtance, in a few days time he learned to underſtand 


one of our 'We/tern languages, and could read it in 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh with more readineſs than thoſe who had liv- 
ed many years where it is ſpoken, As to things of 
importance, he could ſoon give them a laſting impreſ- 
fon on his mind; though at length he gave over the 
commiting public diſcourſes to his memory, profeſ- 
fing, when he went about it, he was aſhamed to ſee 
himſelf at ſuch a childiſh exerciſe. His underſtand- 
ing was ready, clear, and piercing and he would quick- 
ly ſee through things in civil affairs, as well as in 
matters of learning. He did not ſo much read 
books, as think them; and, by a tranſient view, 
would quickly comprehend the deſign and marrow 
of them, He had not ſpent his whole time in read- 
ing, being ſenſible that it often ſerved to dull, con- 
fuſe, and prejudicate mens underſtandings and make 
them of imperious and dictating tempers : and theres 
fore he made a prudent mixture, of a moderate read- 
ing a choice of uſeful books, and conſulting the liv- 
ing as well as the dead, having a ſingular art of be- 
ncuting both himſelf and others by converſation and 
diſcourſe ; and he digeſted and improved all by re- 
tired meditations, and fervent devotion : ſo that his 
learning ſeemed rather the iſſues of his mind, and 
the inſpiration of the Almighty, which teacheth 
knowledge, He employed two ſummers in going to 
a neighbouring nation, in which he made it his buſi- 
pels to converfe with thoſe who were of greateſt re- 
putation for learning and goodneſs ; where, as he 
ganed their ſingular eſteem and good thaughts, ſo, 
by uſeful converſation, and a ſerious ohſervation of 
tempers and things, he improved his mind and knows 
ledge. But indeed we may look upon his excellent 
endowments as the reward of the pious diſpoſitions 
of his ſoul, and of the good deſigns he propoſed to 
tumſclf in all his ſtudies and endeavours. And 
God knows,' in the undertaking this office, there 
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was nothing he had more before his eyes, than the 
ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, and the good of his church, 
He was deeply ſenſible of the great weight and in. 
portance of the holy miniſtry, and did much bewal 
the general failings in the exerciſe of it; how ever 
man minded his own things, and not the things of 
Feſws Chriſt, And therefore he made this the one 
great deſign of all his endeavours in that charge, the 
fitting and training up the youth for that holy fund 
on; and this was the great aim both of his publick 
and private care of them. a 
He conſidered that they ought chiefly to mind and 
fit themſelves now for that which would be their great 
buſineſs when they were entered into the holy fun- 
ction; and that this would not be ſo much the ma- 
naging of controverſies and debates of religion, as 
the guiding mens ſouls to eternity; the reſcuing the 
vicious from their ſins and vices, and prevailing up- 
on them by all prudent methods; and directing the 
ſcrious to the true practice and exerciſe of religion, 
and the moſt proper means for the practice of good - 
neſs. and the avoiding and reſiſting of temptations, 
and how they ought to behave themſelves in all 
circumſtances of life, He thought it fufficient that 
they underſtood the ſtate and importance of thok 
controverſies and differences which were the grounds 
of the diviſions of Chriſtendom, for their own in- 
ſtruction, and thoſe who ſtood in need of it under 
their care; but the other he looked upon as their 
main buſineſs. And therefore, accordingly after he 
had guarded them againſt the common artiſices ot 
the Roman miſſionaries in their making prolclytes, 
and cleared the moſt important. difficulties in rhe got- 
pels ; he propoſed two deſigns as the ſubject of al 
his publick exerciſes, The one, de cura paſtoral, 
propoling to conſider the inſtitution and diguity, the 
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weight and difficulty, the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of 
the holy function of the miniſtry; + the nature of that 
call we ought ro have to it, the vecefiary diſpoſitions 
that are required to fit us for it, the manner of our 
own private life and converſation in it, and how we 
ou ht to diſcharge the ſeveral exerciſes of it both pub- 
lick and private, The other, the inſtructing them 
1 c uiſtical divinit ; the conſidering how a man of 
a {trait conſcience ought to behave himſelf in hat- 
ever {tate or condition of life he be, and whatever 
caſes and circumſtances he fall into; and the branch- 
ing out this into particulars, and vind:cating it from 


the corruption of the Feſuits, and others. 


So great 


and good were the deſigns he propoſed unto himſelf. 
As to matters of controverſy, he ſtudied rather to 
lefen than multiply; and ſaw that men were apter 
to be reaſoned out of their erroneous perſuaſions by 
a good life, than many arguments. He thought it 
enough to make the youth underſtand the true ſtate 
of matters in debate, and to conſider the moſt weigh- 
ty differences; but he was careful to take them off 
as much as poſhble from the diſputing humour, and 
an itch of wrangling pro and cox about any thing; 
and many times by ſilence anſwered their impertinent 
| Quibbles, There were no debates he was more 

cautious to meddle with, than thoſe about the de- 
crees of Cod; being ſenſible how much Chriſtianity 
had ſuffered, by mens diving into things beyond 
their reach; ſecret things belonging to the Lord, and 


thinzs Probe e to us and our children. 


But he 


had always a deep ſenſe of the powerful effi- 


cacy of God's grace upon our ſouls; and that all 
our good was intirely to be aſcribed to God, and 


all our evil to ourſelves. He uſed once a - xcar, 
(when the youth were moſt frequent), by a very ſe- 
nous and attectionate difcourle in £xgli/h, to lay be- 


fore 
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fore them the weight and importance of the miniſtry; ſerv 
q how they ſhould demean themſelves now while they ſing 
were candidates for that holy function; how carcs 1 
fully they ought to avoid all ſuch evil converſation nd 
as might give their minds a bad tincture; what I in ſe 
courſe of ſtudy they ought to take; inviting them to VE" 
a private reſort unto him, and expreſſing a moſt af. © 
fectionate concern for them. 
It was alſo his great care, to make his private chur 
converſation with them as uſcful as his publick. And he i 
by this indeed he hoped to do moſt good. They thou 
had always free acceſs to him; and his counſels and 
advices were {till ſuited to the diſpoſitions he perceiv- , 
ed in them. He could ſo modeſtly and prudently 
tell them their failings, as to make them perceive and 
amend them without being offended. He was care» 
ful to lend and direct them to the uſe of good books; % 
and, indeed, one of the great ends of his buying ſo 0 
many, was to ſerve them. Thoſe who were of the ry 
moſt eminent endowments and beſt inclinations, he wy 
ſtirred up to ſerious thoughts of the holy miniſtry. 
He gave them the moſt undoubted proofs of his love 
and care of them, opened his heart*freely to them, 
and learned their inclinatinos and ſtudies. He di- = 
reed them to the beſt means of bettering their ry 
heart, as well as informing their judgments; prayer, yy 
meditation, and frequent retirements: and made f c 
them ſenſible, that ſelf-will was the root of all our | 
ſins ; and an entire reſignation to the will of God, „0 
the very ſpring of all our duty; and directed them to FF 04 
frequent and conſtant acts of ſelſ- denial and reſigna - cf C 
tion. And as he was thus careful to his charge, o ſaid | 
alſo of maintaining that entire correſpondence with, 
and due deference and reſpe& that he owed towards 
tus Reverend colleague : and that entire and conſtant 


love and harmony between them, and that * 
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ſerved eſteem they had for one another, was very 
ſingular and very exemplary, 

Thus 7 him to live was Chriſt, Thus faithfully 
and prudently did our dear friend manage his charge, 
in ſerving the intereſt of his blefſed maſter, And 
we might have hoped confidently, ere long, that, by 
their joint endeavours, through the bleſſing of the 
Almighty, we ſhould have ſeen another face on our 
church. But, amidſt all his pious deſigns and cares, 
he is called by his great maſter, in an hour that we 
thought not of, from his ſtewardſhip here, to an 
higher employment in the other world. Who is that 
faithful and wiſe ſteward, whom his Lord male, 
ruler over his houſhold, to give them their portion of 
meat in due ſeaſon ? Bleſſed is that ſervant whom 
bis Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing: of 
a truth he will make him ruler over all that he hath. 

Indeed the end of his life was no leſs Chri/?'s than 
the beginning and whole courſe of it. The time of 
his ſickneſs was as chearfully ſpent in ſuffering the 
will of God, as the former was in doing it. He 
manifeſted the greateſt meekneſs and chearfulneſs of 
ſpirit throughout the whole courſe of it. He uſed 
not the leaſt harſh expreſſion, either to any of thoſe 
that waited on him, or concerning the preſent pro- 
vidence, He expreſſed a perfect indifferency as to 
life and death, and an entire reſignation to the will 
of God, to diſpoſe of him as he thought meet. He 
found himſelf never more ſenſible of the vanity of this 
world, nor ever felt more ardent acts of love to 
God, than at that time. He was rapt in admiration 
of God's goodneſs to him, and the little returns he 
faid he had made to it; and acknowledged his own 
great unworthineſs, and his humble confidence in the 
mercy and goodneſs of God, through the — 

A 0 
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of his bleſſed Saviour. And thus meekly did he 
paſs, his ſickneſs and reſign his ſpirit, without ay 
trouble from the world, or great pain of body, or ay 
anguiſh of mind: for mark the perſect man, and 
behold the upright ; for the end of that man is peace, 

And now, after all, I cannot here omit what 
ſervice he hath done the world, by permitting it u 
enjoy thoſe excellent thoughts of his, about e life 
of God in the ſoul of man. Men may write big v6 
lumes, and, as one ſays, talk much, and ſay nothing; 
but it is a great matter to talk little, and yet i 
much. And ſure, whoever conſiders the importance 
of the matter of that book, the clear repreſentatia 
of the life and ſpirit of true religion, and its graces, 
with the great excellency and advantages of it, the 
propoſal of the moit effectual means for attaining to 
it by the grace of God, the piety and ſeaſonablenels 
of the devotions, together with the natural and 4. 
fectionate eloquence of the ſtyle, cannot but be 
ſenſible of its great uſefulneſs, to inſpire us with the 
ſpirit of true religion, to enlighten our minds wit 
a right ſenſe and knowledge of it, to warm our heart 
with ſuitable affections and breathings after it, and 
to direct our lives to the practice of it, And 
indeed, it ſeems to have been in a great meaſure the 
tranſcript of his own life and ſpirit. Thoſe divine 
graces and virtues which he ſo clearly deſcribes, ſhits 
ed forth in his own life and converſation ; and be 
not only underſtood, but felt them. That faith and 
love, and charity, that purity, and humility, whid 
he ſo paſſionately recommends and ſpeaks of, di 
— appear throughout the whole courſe of l 
iſe, 

What a deep ſenſe had he of the truths of our 
ligion | He ſuffered them not to float on his under. 


itanding, to be matter of talk and diſpute with + | 
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but he let them ſink deep into his ſpirit, to renew 
his ſoul, and direct his life, and was careful to make 
uſe of all means that might give him a deeper ſenſe 
of them. What a deep ſenſe had he of the goodneſs 
of God, the wonderful mercy of our redemprion by 
Peſus Chriſt, the corruption, and degeneracy, and 
ſinf lneſs of our nature, the excellency of goodneſs, 
and the happineſs of heaven? And his deep ſenſe 
of all this, was the ſpring and root of all his other 
graces. 

In how manifold inſtances did appear the ardency 
of his love to God? He was ſtill breathing with more 
ardent deſires after him, and was ſorry he could love 
him no more. He was frequently admiring his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs in the government of the world, 
and the wiſe diſpoſal of things. It was not the 
mean principles of cuſtom, reputation, or vain- glo- 
ry, or a ſervile fear, that made him carefully - 
avoid all evil in his practices; but the ardency of his 
love to his heavenly Father; and therefore his life 
was ſo uniform and conſtant to itſelf, and careful- 
ly employed in doing all the good he could, and 
any thing whereby God might be glorified ; and he 
was ſtill ſenſible how little he could do worthy of his 
love, His own inclinations were correſpondent to 
the reſolutions of his pious father from his childhood; 
and he had devoted himſelf for the ſervice of Zeſus 
Chriſt in the miniſtry. Thoſe in whom he obſerved 
nituous endowments, and the moſt pious inclinations, 
he encouraged by all means to the ſervice of God in 
the holy function. He endeavoured always after an 
abſolute reſignation of his will to him, looking upon 
this as the very life of all graces. He was very ob- 
ſerving of the various paſſages of his providence to- 
wards him, and very ſenſible of his goodneſs in crof- 
ing ſome deſigns, which he afterwards ſaw would 

493 have 
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have been inconvenient for him, He was careful 
to obſerve all the ſteps of providence ; and, when 
they ſeemed not to approve of his intentions, hoy 
eager ſoever his defires had been, he was ſure not 
to go one ſtep farther, He was ardent and conſtant 
in his devotions towards God. His piety and zeal 
was very eminent in the publick worſhip, when he 
was the mouth of the people; his devotion was ſo 
raiſed, and the humble fervour and ſeriouſneſs of his 
ſpirit ſo viſible, as did highly inflame the devotion of 
the ſerious : and, when he made one of them, the 
humility and adoration of his ſou] did appear in his 
outward behaviour; and he thought it one ſuitable 
expreſſion of it, to bow the knee before that Majclty, 
before whom the angels tremble, In the celebrati 
on and receiving of the holy communion, his ſoul 
ſeemed to be wholly ſwallowed up in the contempla- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt ; and his devotions was the ad- 
miration of all that ſaw him, He had been conſtact 
in his private prayers to God from his childhood; 
and that great ſecret of devotion which he recom» 
mends in his book, was his frequent practice: and 
he ſent up ſometimes ſuch 2 of lore, 
with ſuch ardent ſighs, and groanings, and heavings of 
his ſpirit, as perhaps unclogged his ſpirit, and made 
his ſoul take its flight ſo ſoon from this earthly 
tabernacle, 

And, ſure, a foul ſo much inflamed with the 
love of God, could not be wanting in a ſuitable cha- 
rity towards men. And indeeed to this his very 
natural temper ſeemed to incline him. There was 
nothing of harſhneſs in the diſpoſition of his ſpin, 
but it was full of ſweetneſs and love; which appear- 
ed in his very air and countenance, and was apt to 
attract mens hearts at the firſt ſight : and this happy 


diſpoſition was hallowed and raiſed by the love of Gol 
| into 
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into a holy charity. His ſoul was as wide as the world, 
and his love and good - will were univerſal, and every 
man the object of them. His prayers and good wiſh» 
es were extended to all men; and all the harm he 
could do his enemies, (if there were any ſuch univer- 
ſal haters of mankind as to do him bad offices), was, 
to pray for them the more carneſtly to God, He did 
not confine his charity within a ſect or party, but 
loved goodneſs where-ever he found it; and enter- 
tained no harſh thoughts of men, merely upon their 
d,ering from him in this or that opinion, He was 
grieved at the diſtraſtions and diviſions of the churchz 
and that religion, the bond of love, ſhould be made 
ſo much the bon of contentions. 

What prudent methods would his ſincere love and 
charity to others prompt him to, to undeceive them 
in their errors? How meekly would he diſcourſe 
with them about their differences ? calmly ſhewing 
the ſmall importance of ſome things, not wor h the 
contending for, and making appear the bad influence 
that other things had as to holineſs and a good life; 
and yielding in others, again, that were not contrary 
to the deſigns of religion; making them ſenſible of 
the ſincerity of his ſoul, and his hearty good-will to 
them, He was far from maintaining a difference 
upon the account of {toutaeſs of humour, or keeping 
up the reputation of a ſect or party, being deſirous we 
ſhould all be united in the general religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and ſtudying to make friends, and unite the 
hearts of thoſe who had been divided by names 
and parties, And thus, if at firſt he did not prevail 
over mens prejudices, yet he failed not to gain their 
hearts; and ſo, by degrees, made way for his ſea- 
ſonable diſcourſes. And O what holy charms and 
pious arts had he to catch mens ſouls, and to make 
them purſue their own happineſs? A charity w__ 
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he thought far ſuperior to any that could be done for 
the body, (though he was eminent in that kind alſo), 
and of which he would ſpeak with the greateſt con- 
ecrn and emotion of ſpirit, How many arts had he 
to better them, and make them good and happy! 
His love made him always as intent upon this, as 
the love of money will make the covetous man bend 
all his thoughts and deſigns to add to his treaſure, 
How would he take advantage from every thing, to 
make all things work together for their good ? He 
ſeemed to be the viſible ſpring that put all good de- 
ſigns in motion for bettering the ſtate of our church. 
He was the genius that put liſe and ſpirit into the 
ſerious ſtudies and pious endeavours of thoſe he con- 
verſed with, How careful was he to propagate 
every where right apprehenſions of religion ? and 
what a viſible influence had he among us in this mat- 
ter? What wiſe methods had he to make his friends 
ſcaiible of their infirmities and failings, by ſpeaking 
to them of his own ? and to ſtir them up to zeal and 
diligence in piety and good works, and to the uſe of 
the molt effectual means for purifying their ſouls, by 
telling them inſtances of the piety and life of others of 
his acquaintance ? He was careful even to make his 
ordinary converſation uſeful for this end, both in 
giving the example of an unaffeAed modeſty and 
meekneſs, and dropping in always ſomething that 
might make them more in love with religion and 
goodneſs. The effects of his love and care of mens 
ſouls extended even to thoſe who knew him not; and 
he obliged always his friends and acquaintances, 48 
there was occaſion, to employ the intereſt of their 
frieadſhip and familiarity with others, in perſuading 
them to piety and a good life; and alluring them to 
the reading of good books, and ſuch other means as 


might ſerve both to enlighten and purify them. 7 
when 
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when he heard of the good fruits of ſuch deſigns, 
how much would he be cheered with it? His love and 
veneration for good men was ſingular and extraordi- 
nary ; nothing he more delighted in than their pious 
converſation: and he could ſo well repreſent their 
picty and good life to others, as to make them ena- 
moured with it too, 

His love and charity were eminent alſo in the 
bounty of his alms, and the relief of the outward 
neceihties of others. The firſt money he gained be- 
ing at the univerſity, he was careful to lay by a por- 
tion of it for the poor, before he made any uſe of it 
for himſelf ; devoting, as it were, the firſt fruits 
unto God. And this courſe he obſerved through- 
out the reſt of his life, laying aſide always a portion 
of his income for the relief of the neceſſitous. This 
has been the practice of many charitable perſons, as 
the beſt method to ſecure a ſtock for charity; 
to make them give it with a liberal and willing mind 
and ſeek out fit objects for it. Were this practice 
more frequently obſerved, it would undoubtedly 
make Chriſtians more bountiful, and their charity 
and alms more proſitable to themſelves and others. 
And a tenth thus chearfully beſtowed, accompanied 
with the other exerciſes of a pious life, would un- 
doubtedly bring in its hundred - fold of bleſſings in 
this world, and in the world to come life everlaſt- 
ing. And, as he was careful thus to provide for 
charity and alms, ſo alſo to diſpoſe of it aright. 
He did net his alms to be ſeen of men; many were 
revived by his bounty, who knew nothing of it. He 
choſe out ſome fit perſons, both in the city and the 
country, who were acquainted with the neceſſities and 
ſtraits of poor, modeſt, honeſt houſe-keepers, to 
whom he frequently gave money to relieve their 


wants. And theſe were ſometimes honeſt perſons of 
ditierent 
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difterent perſuaſions, who were relieved in their ſtraits 
they knew not by whom. A noble example of 
Chriſtian charity! 3leſſed be God there are yet 
ſome ſparks of it in the world. God grant ſuch pi- 
on* examples may encourage and ſtir up more to a 
Chriſtian imitation of them. Nor was his charity ſo 
exemplary only in the liberal diſpenſing of portions 
of his yearly incomes, but alſo in ſuch a prudent diſ- 
poſition of what the wiſdom of providence, and his 
pious father's care had provided for him in his laſt 
will and teſtament, as might moſt tend to the pu- 
blick good and advantage; as will in due time ap- 
pear. | 
But among the other expreſſions of his love, his 
friend iiuip fure deſerves a grateful remembrance, 
Friendſlup, the flower of ſociety, the eaſe of our 
griefs, the heightener and reſiner of our joys, our 
guide and counſellor, and the life of angels ! Many 
have made fine pictures of it; but the want of true 
friendſhip has been generally the obſervation and 
complaint of all men, But O! how eminent an ex- 
ample was he of ſincere and hearty friendſhip ? This 
was the darling of his ſoul, and the delight of his 
ſpirit, He did not act it to ſerve little deſigns, and 
private intereſts; but he was full of cordial love 
and affection, even like the love of Jonathan. How 
freely would he open his heart, and unboſom his 
thoaghts, and give faithful counſel to his friend! 
Hoy dear were his intereſts to him, and how wiſely 
would he manage them ! If there was any worldly 
thing that was apt to create grief and trouble to him, 
it was the diſaſters or bad ſucceſs that befel them: 
and their happy events would fo refreſh and cheer 
his ſpirits, that, as has been taken notice of, it had 
even influence on his fickly body, and would give it 
ſome greater meaſure of health. How readily wy 
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he forego his own intereſts to oblige his friend, and 
deny himſelf, as is well known to fone; even in 
thoſe deſigns and iuclinations for which uſually we 
have a great concern when we are onde engaged in 
them? So far was he from deſiring to ingroſs the love 
and kindneſs of his friends, that he made it his buſi- 
neſs and delight to propagate true friendſhip, and 
make them friends to one another. And in this he 
ſtudied to render it the moſt uſeful thing in the, 
world, and to make it ſerye the great ends of piety 
and religion. Thoſe in whom he obſerved the ſpi- 
rit of true piety and goodneſs, or any appearance and 
likelihood of the one's having influence on, and bet - 
tering the other's life and practice, he endeavoured 
to bring them into acquaintance and familiarity; to 
endear them to each other, and make their friend- 
ſhip uſeful for promoting true piety and goodneſs, 
both in themſelyes and others,' And this perhaps is 
the moſt effectual means for recovering ſomething of 
the ancient Chriſtian ſpirit in the world. Many me- 
thods have been ſet oni foot, under pretence of ef- 
fectuating this deſign. In the the Cree and Roman 
churches, men have fotmed new ſocieties, inſtituted 
new orders. engaged. them to peculiar vows, and 
given them particular religions, as they call them, 
ſubordinate to the Soar, | religion of Jcſts Chriſt, 
And among thoſe whom the groſs corruptions and 
tyranny, of the Roman church, both in faith and wor- 
ſhip, have thruſt, from their communion, many have 
groundleſsly ſeparated from one another, and formed 
diſtin ſects and parties. But how little either of 
theſe have contributed to the promoting of true pie- 
ty and goodneſs, experience may make | the world 
ſenſible. - The deſigns of the former have ended in 
railing the ſplendor and revermes each of their pe- 
culiar order, in magnifying its rules in oppoſition to 
Bb others, 


* 
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others, in oblerwi gir particular inſtitutions, 
which bccome Ae of mere Dar y and cuſtom; 
having 4 ſhew of. humility and wilt-worſhip, but 
do not tend to the purifying of the conſcience : and 
the reſt of the people are apt. to think they have not 
ſuch obligations to piety and a good life, as if the 
care of that were only incumbent on thoſe who had 
peculiarly aſſumed to themſelves the title of religj- 
ous. And the zeal and endeavours of the latter 
are uſually ſpent in keeping up the reputation of their 
ſect and party, in 9 things eſpecially whereig 
they differ from others; and this ordinarily makes 
the ſtudies and deſigns. on all ſides to run into this 
channel. But perhaps, if, inſtead of ſuch ground- 
leſs diviſions and ſchiſms, and pretence of bettering 
the ſtate of religion, more care were had to enter- 
tain and propagate ar boly and ſincere friend(i 
we might ſee more bleſſed fruits of it; whilſt, by 
the friendly communications of the ſerious, their 
ſentiments about religion would be mutually cleared, 
their minds united, and they inſtructed in the beſt 
means of — their hearts, inflamed with one a- 
nother's zeal, and ſtirred. up to ſpread the fame tem- 
per among others, as, far as heir influences, could 
reach. Such an holy, combination (not to obſerve 
the vows. of any particular, order, or to divide from 
the reſt of the world, but) to follow: Jeſus ;. to live 
according to his holy religion, and to perſuade 0- 
thers who profeſs it to a ſincere conformity thereun- 
to; O how deſirable were it! It was thus, me- 
thinks, that the Son of God did at firſt ſpread his 
Religion in the world; it was thus that the zcal and 
piety of his firſt followers did continue it; and it is 
thus that we muſt expe& to ſee the life and ſpirit o 
it to breathe once again amongſt us. Fr 
| | | A 
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And now T need not ſpeak mach of the purity and 
cleanneſs of his heart, ' and his great unconcernedneſs 
for this preſent world, it having been the general ob · 
ſervation of all that knew him. He looked indeed 
always as a ſtranger and pilgrim in it; and was dead 
to it in heart and fpirit long before his body had ta- 
ken leave of it. Good God! what a deep ſenſe had 
he of the meanneſs and vanity of this world's hurry 
and deſigns, which he uſed to ſay looked to him like 
the projects and ſcuffle of children and fosls ? In his 
very youth his heart was clear of any inclination to 
it; and he would even then ſay to his mtimates, that, 
abſtracting from the will of God, mete curioſity 
would make him long for another world, it being a 
tedious thing to ſee ſtill the fame dull play acted o- 
ver again here. What litele regard had he to the 
getting or keeping of what the world calls wealth 
and riches? Never was he ſeen to have any project 
that tended that way. He could fearce expend any 
thoughts about his yearly incomes,” but remitted (ill 
the care of that to others, without calling them to 
an account. How iexcellently had he learned his 
maſter's leſſon, To rake no thought what he ſhould 
eat, what he ſhould drink, or wherewithal he ſhould 
by clothed! Never any thing he was more unconcern- 
ed in than this. Whatever was ſet before him for 
the ſuſtentation of his body, he did eat of it, ailing 
no queſtions for appetite's ſake, His thoughts anc 
his ſpirit were never taken up with thoſe actions of 
the animal life, even When he was about them; and, 
while he ſupported natute, he ſcarce ſuffered his 
taſte to have any complacency in them. He thought 
ſtrange to ſee thoſe who pretended to a Chriſtian 
temperance, exerciſe ſuek vbluptuous pleafare in their 
meats,” making chem the ſubje& of their table · talk, 
ind, ug if they owned their bellies for their gods, 
emen B b 2 profeſſing 
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"ar; wn Aa; loved ſuch and ſuch diſhes with all 
heir ſouls. Alas! that the weakneſs and inſirmity 
of human nature, by which we are lexvelled with the 
beaſts, ſhould become the matter of our vanity and for 
voluptuquſneſs, inſtead of that humble and abaſing per 
ſenſe we ought to have of ourſelvues. whi 
The innocence and purity of his life was obſer- ral 
vable from his very childhood. He was never tin- caſi 
ctured with the leaſt appearances of thoſe impurities low 
which are the reproach of the Chriſtian world, How ved 
great an example was he of Chriſtian continence and | 
celibacy to all that knew him? His very air and con- 
verſation ſhewed how much he was mortiſied to the 
world in this reſpect. He had no ſmall abhorrence 
of all diſcourſes and actions that favoured any thing 
of impurity; and could not endure the obſcene vit 
of thoſe who were apt to wreſt the talk of mens or- 
dinary diſcourſe that way, p: 
A4 As the pleaſures and pomp of the world could ne- 
ver bewitch, ſo the hardſhips and troubles of it did 
never oppreſs and overcomg his ſpirit z but, in all 
conditions, his mind ſeemed always equal, and con- 
ſtant to itſelf. When he lived. in the country, the 
hardſhips and inconveniencies he then endured, were 
the common talk. of all that knew him: his coarſe 
fare, and hard lodging, and unwonted ſolitude, the 
extreme coldneſs of the ſeaſon, and the comfortlels 
ſhelters he had againſt it, did excite the compaſſion 
of others, but hever leſſened the quiet and content- 
edneſs of his ſpirit; and he ſuffered them with as 
much patience, as if he had been bred up from his 
infancy in the Turkiſh gallies. Any, trayerſes that 
befel him in the circumſtances of his life and deſigns, 
did never becloud the natural ſerenity and chearful- 
neſs of his mind: and he uſed; to ſay, in relation to 
ſuch diſcontents, that as he bleſſed God he Was not 


naturally dil 
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naturally melancholy, ſo he thought an acquired me- 
lancholly was ſcandalous in a clergyman, 

And O what a profound humility of ſoul did ſhine 
forth in his life and actions! I he admiration of the 
perfections of the Almighty, in the contemplation of 
which he was often taken up, had ſunk bim into 
truly mean thoughts of himſelf, All who had oc- 
cation to converſe with him, were ſenſible of the 
lowlineſs.of his mind; and yer he ſcarce ever 'obſer- 
ved thoſe little officious ceremonies or compliments, 
which we muſt oft-times make uſe of to cover or 
counteract the pride, of our ſpirits, or which it 
prompts us to traffick with, to purchaſe the regard 
and eſteem of others. He diſdained not to converſe 
with the meaneſt, and looked upon every man as his 
fellow and companion. And the excmplary regard 
he had to young children, was equally the expreſſion 
of his humility and his love, How ready was he 
on all occaſions to . converſe with them, taking a 
ſingular delight in their harmleſs innocence, and us 
ſually, after the example of the great maſter of love; 
affectionately embraceing and blefling them? And 
ſuch was the pious meckneſs of his foul towards o- 
thers, that if at any time his natural temper. raiſed 
any little commotion in his ſpirit, (which was ſearce 
ever taken notice of after his entering into the holy 
function), yet he quickly appeafed it, and never ſuf - 
fered the ſun to go down upon his wrath; He was ne 
rer ſeen to boaſt of any of his performances, nor yet to 
uſe the finer and more ſubtile fetch of vain · gloty in 
an elaborate undervaluing of them, that others might 
commend them. But the expreſſions of his mean 
thoughts of himſelf were always {d natural, and fo 
full of ſimplicity, that one might eaſily obſerve them to 
anſe from the bottom of his ſaul; and all his actious 
ad his conyerſation made appcar the truth and fins 
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eerity of them. Though his piety and innocencs 
were eminent in the eyes of all that knew him, yet 
he had no ſmall ſenſe of his own unworthiacſ, 
when he ſet himſelf in the /ight of God's counte, 
nance, beheld his purity, and thought on his ink, 
nite goodneſs and mercy to him in Jeſur Chriſt, (a. 
bout which his thoughts were frequently taken up), 
O how deeply was he humbled under the | ſenſe of 
his ſinfulneſs and ingratitude, and the little returns 
he had made to ſuchundeſerved goodneſs ! When we 
are io à total darkneſs, we cannot diſcern one thing 
from another; and an ordinary light will diſcover to 
us the groſſer lineaments and more remarkable differ, 
enees of things: but ſome. beams darted in from the 
ſun will ſhew us much impurity and foulneſs, where 
we thought all to have been pure and clean, And 0 
with what ſeriouſneſs and ſimplicity did this enlights 
ened ſoul expreſs the ſenſe he had of the ſinfulneſi 
of his nature, and the worthleſſaeſs of his perſon ! 
Almoſt the very laſt words he ſpbłke were to this pure 
poſe, uttered with an extraordinary devotion of ſpi- 
rit. After having witneſſed his refignation to the 
will of God, and his humble hopes im his mercy and 
goodneſs ;- But, ſays he, when you have the chari- 
ty to remember me in your prayers;” do not think 
me a better man than I am;; but look upon me as 
iadeed I am, a moſt miſerable ſinner! A moſt mi- 
ſerable Goner 11-0 if | tbe righteous || feurcely be favs 
ed, \avbere ſhall the ungodly and ile avicked- 4h. 
| ee $23 $5151 57 10H, bet 1201 | 
But I forbear to mention any farther the graces 
and virtues: which ſhined forth in the life and ſpirit 
of our friend The experience which many of you 
have had of them in his converſation; will furniſh 
you with a better ſenſe of them than all I can ſay, As 
to the particular inſtances I have given, there are 
7 ' ; b 
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more. then one or two here preſent who can bear wit» 
refs to the truth of tbem. And ] hope there are none 
here that will think me guilty of ſo much impudence, 
25 to utter falſhoods of Em in a place where he was 
ſo well known, and where there are ſo many ſo well 

uainted with moſt of the important and private 
*. of his life. No. I know you are ſenſible 
how far ſhort all I have ſaid comes of his true worth. 
He had need be endued with the- ſame ſpirit, that 
would ſpeak a right of him; and true a cans 
not be expreſſed, but felt, 1 

Give me leave only to join in with your meditati- 
ons, and to think with you on the leſſons we may 
earn from the preſent diſpenſation, according to our 
different relations and circumſtances. 

And now, good people, let us caokeler his EX» 
ample, and our carly 5 loſs of him. O that we would 


once learn to be wile, and to lire like Chriſtians 1 | 


You are all ſenſible what an eminem example he 
hath given us; and, alas! what hinders that we 
ſhould not be followers of him, even as he alſo was 
of Chriſt ! How may we ſee in him all our bee pre 
tences and prejudices againſt piety and goodneſs daſhs 
ed and e Where is the man that wall ſay, 


he taſtes as much ſalid pleaſure i in his jollity and cups, - 


that his luſts and vices creat -in him as great a ſere- 
nity of mind, afford him as much comfort, diſpoſe him 


to as much patience and contentedneſs in any conditi« 


on, as were always. ſeen to be the reward and blefſi 
of the innocence and goodneſs of his life? When di 
erer ſuch an umyerſal Felleem and love wait upon a 


man to his grave, as we ſec hath accompanied the pie · 


ty and virtue of one who was ambitious of nothing 
1 than the glory of men; while F all mouths 

are opened in his praiſe, every man ſpeaks good of 
him, v perſon cf all Ae and perfaſions amongſt 
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us lament his loſs, and bedew his hearſe with tears 
O how peaceful and, reſigned do we ſee the death ot m 
the righteous ! and how unlike muſt ours be to it, MW 
if we will not live their life]! What an uniformity i 


there in the virtue and innocence of that life that = 
ſprings .from true goodneſs, and the love of God? * 
And O how void muſt we be of it, how palpable our by 


-hyproctſy, if our actions contradict one the other; if A 
we bleſs God, and yet-cutſe and do evil to our neigh- ve 
bour; if we-confeſs and beg pardon for our fins, and MW 7 
yet breathe and meditate revenge againſt others, and * 
if we have not a reſpect to all his commandments ! If go 
we mult needs look upon the ſaints and holy men of M 2 
God in old time, as if they had been creatures of ano- mo 
ther nature, and confider their example as diſproporti- * 
oned to bur condition; yet here we have ſeen onc wi 
converſing amongſt us like to ourſelves, ſubject to the or! 
ſame paſhons, temptations, and infirmitigs, and yet TY 
conquering all theſe /hrough Chriſt that flrenthened to 
him. Ang why ſhould we turn off all ſetious thoughts * 
to old age, as if we were then only fit for God, when 6 
we were fit for nothing elſe ! May not the piety and wo 
innocencc of his youth, : ſhame us into a better mind, bre 
and more Chriſtian lives ! For honourable age is ni phe 
that which flandeth in length of time, nor that i ſho 
meaſured by number of years. But wiſdom is tht * 
gray hair unto men, and an unſpotted life is old age. tha 
yu the righteous that is dead, ſhall condemn the un. An 
ally aubich are living: and youth that is ſoon per. ene 
Fette, the many years and old age of the unrighteou., ma. 
And O what ſhall we ſay of that ' divine pron ly 
dence, which hath taken this Jight from among us! ſing 
The ways of the Lord are wonderful, and his judg- der 
ments are made a great deep. One who was fo he 
gteat an example of piety, an ornament to his coun- the 


try and the church, is quickly removed from us it 


his 
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dis youth: and many who are the reproach of religi- 
on, the ſcandal of the world, and the ſhame of hu- 
man nature, are left to old age; whether to fill up 
the meaſure of their ſins, or to lead them to repen- 
tance, God knows. He whom God had bleſſed 
with ſo much light to inſtruct us, and virtue and 
zeal to direct us; who was ſo helpful to enlighten us 
by his ſermons and diſcourſes, and to edify us by his 
example, is ſuddenly ſnatched away from us. O that 
we may hear the rod, and him who hath appointed 
it! When we make no uſe of God's talents, (ſuch 
are the inſtructions, and counſel, and example of 
good men), he takes them from us. Alas! what 
an ill account can we render of this? Could we al- 
moſt imagine ſermons more ſerious, affectionate, and 
heavenly ; and yet wherein have we been prevailed 
with to better our lives, to forego one vice we were 
otherwiſe inclined to, or to do that good we were 
averſe to? All the uſe we make of his example is, 
to ſeem to approve and commend it; but wherein 
do we imitate it? Do we think that other helps 
would do better, that other means and circumſtances 
would have more influence on our lives ? Alas ! my 
brethren, they that vill not hear Moſes and the pro- 
phets, neither would they be perſuaded though one 
ſhould riſe from the dead. But we are uſualy moſt 
ſenſible of the worth of worldly bleſſings, and moſt 
thankfull for them, when God takes them from us. 
And O that our appetite may be thus at leaſt quick- 
ened for ſpiritual bleſſings ! O that our preſent loſs 
may have this influence upon us, that we may be tru- 
ly ſenſible of God's goodneſs in beſtowing this bleſ- 
ling ſo long upon us, that we may adore his provi- 
dence in depriving us of it, and that the impreſſions 
he hath left on our minds of his life and ſpirit, and 
the ſeed of the goſpel he hath ſown ig our hearts, nw 
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by God's grace yet bring forth fruit in us. Finally, 
my brethren avhatſoever things are true, whatſyever 
things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, &c. 
Thoſe things which ye have both learned and received, 
and heard and ſeen in him, dos; and the Goa of peace 
ſhall be with you. | 

And you, my friends, who were his more pecu- 
lar care, his children, of whom he travailed in birth 
till Chri/t ſhould be formed in you, whom he was 
ſo ſolicitous to have fitted for the ſervice of Je. 
and the care of fouls ; alas! who can blame your 
tears, or with-hold your grief? My father, my /a- 
ther, the chariot of Iſrael, and the horſemen there- 
lt is not poſſible for me to expreſs the bleſſing 
you had in him: I know your own hearts are ſen- 
ſible of it beyond all I can ſay. O what an uſcful 
guide and director was he! How dear were you unto 
him ! How unaffetedly humble and ingenuous in 
his converſation ! How wife and pious were his in- 
ſtructions and advices! How much were his thought: 
taken up about you, making them all ſerve for his 
great deſign of fitting you for the holy function! 
And how great and unſpeakable is your loſs ! O let 
us adore, and ſubmit to the divine providence, 
Search and try your hearts, and conſider your ways, 
and reckon what fruit you have brought forth wor- 
thy »f ſuch a bleiſing; and whether you have not 
deſerved the removal of that light, while you have 
been ſo little careful to be enlightened by his inſtruc- 
tions, or warmed by his piety and zeal God with- 
draws from us ſuch uſeful bleſſings to ſtir us up to ſhake 
off our ſloth, and a more ardent care and endeavour 
for the enlightening of our minds, and the purifying 
of our hearts, for which his life and ſpirit would 
have been ſo uſeful to us. If you would let the 


world fee what eſteem you had for him, if you 
would 
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would not be guilty of the abuſe and miſimprove- 
ment of one of the greateſt bleilings you ever had, 
remember his inſtructions, follow his advices, and 
ſtudy to be what of all the world he was moſt defir- 
ous you {ſhould be; make it appear that his labour 
is not in vain, Ton have known his dodtrine, manner 
of life, purpoſe, faith, long-ſuffering, charity and 
patience, You may remember how he behaved him- 
ſelf among you; what, and how he inſtructed you. 
You know how deſirous he was, both to have you 
good men, and well fitted for the holy miniſtry, 
Coalider how, above all things, he directed you to 
the purifyiag f your hearts, and the exerciſes of 
true repentance. Thiak what gravity he required 
in your behaviour, what modeſty and humility in your 
words and converiatioa, anſwerable to your deſign- 
ing ſuch an employment; what abſtraction from un- 
ſuitable buſineſs or company, Call to mind the care 
he had of dicefting your ſtudies aright ; how he 
diverted you from ſuch learning as was not apt to 
give you a ſenſe of piety and religion; took you off 
from an itching curioſity about queſtions and ſtrifes ob 
words, which miniſter to vanity and contention ; per- 
ſuaded you to cleannels of heart, truly pious deſigns, 
and frequent devotion, as the beſt diſpoſitions and 
helps for knowledge: and directed you to ſuch books 
and (tudies as might ſerve to give you a right and deep 
ſenſe of Chriſtianity, and of the importance and du» 
ties of the holy function. Remember how much he 
bewailed the unſeemly haſte, and unſit methods and 
arts which ſome uſed, to thruſt themſelves into the holy 
miniſtry; and admircd the different conduct of the 
holy men in old times; who, ſenſible of its great 
weight, and apprehenſive of their own inſuffiency, 
were almoſt always forced to it by the people, and 
the goyernors of the Church. Conſider, I beſeech 
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you, of what importance he thought it both for your 
own ſouls, and thoſe which might be your charge, 
that you ſhould uſe all prudent means ſincerely to 
examine yourſelves before-hand, of your fitneſs 
both in heart ant! ſpirit for that employment, and 
the purity of your intentions, deſigning truly the ſer- 
vice of Jeſus Chriſi, and the good of mens ſouls, 
and not the ſorded ends of vanity, worldly minded- 
neſs, or ambition. And O that theſe things may 
fink into your hearts ! and that you may continue in 
the things we learned of him, and have been aſ- 
ſured of, knowing of whom you have learned them ! 

And you whom providence hath intruſted with 
the care and education of the youth, pardon me alſo 
to call to mind the example of our dear friend, 
while he made one of your ſociety. You know ycu 
have the charge of the hopes of the next generation; 
and that the welfare both of the church and ſtate, 
and their own good and happineſs, doth very much 
depend upon the right forming of their minds and 
tempers in their younger years; and that, as the 
mking this your great deſign in that employment, 
doth moſt tend to promote it, ſo you can never more 
ſerve your own intereſts than in it. All callings have 
their ſeveral temptations ; and diviſions, or ſloth, or 
intereſt, or ignorance, may be the bane of this. 
The ill management of it has a more univerſally bad 
influence on the world, than that of the moſt other 
employments, as the happy fruits of the faithful diſ- 
charge of it doth as far tranſcend many others. We 
are all made for eternity; and we cannot go about 
any thing aright, if our eye be not fixed upon its 
end, and if all ſubordinate ends have not a reſpect 
to the great end of our being. The holy calling 
has this for its immediate end and deſign ; and, next 


to it, yours has the neareſt relation to it. We 
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{ct appart to declare the light which Jeu Chriſt has 
revealed from heaven, by which he brought life and 
immortality to light through the goſpel ; and you, to 
clear up the remains of the light of nature that is 
within us; and he that dwells in light inacceſſible, is 
the fountain and author of both, We ought to be 
careful, that men be not miſled by falſe lights, nor 
mi.take darkneſs for light, and to perſuade them to 
lire by the light of 7%, Chrift : and you are to be- 
ware, that we do not take the prejudices of child - 
hood, cuſtom, and education, our own or other 
mens foolith fancies, for clear notions and lights of 
our underſtanding. As the bad uſe of our reaſon, 
and the confuſion of the light of nature, has made 
men pervert or diſbelieve the light of 7eſus Chriſt; 
ſo the ſincere and right uſe of it doth ſtrangeiy diſ- 

ſe us to receive that light, to admire and love it, 
and to lead our lives accordingly, True philoſophy 
leads us to acknowledge and adore the author of our 
being; to admire his infinite perfections, from the 
valtneſs, order, and uſefulneſs of his works; to be 
ſenſible of his abſolute diſpoſal of all things, and our 
entire dependence upon him for lite, thought, and 
motion, It ſhews us the {ſpiritual nature of our im- 
mortal ſouls, and the meanneſs and vanity of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures. It diſcovers to us the ſhortneſs of 
onr reaſon, and the little ground we have for vari- 
ty, either for our knowledge, who know ſo few and 
ſo little of his works, or for what we arc or can do, 
who owe all to him, and bear ſo mean a proportion 
to the univerſe of bodies and ſpirits. It lets us fee, 
that our only happineſs were to have our wills united 
to his; and ſhews us, that we ſhould love him above 
all, and have an univerſal love for all men; and 
that all our felicity conſiſts in ſtudying thus heartily 


the common good of the world. It gives occaſion 
to 
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to make us ſenſible of the ſtrange corruption of our 
hearts, and how far we are from being what we 
ſhould be, and how unable we are to give our. 
ſelves thoſe diſpoſitions of love, and fear, and reve. 
rence, that we owe our maker. And thus it icads 
us to the Redeemer of mankind, and makes apycar 
how much need we have of his grace and truth, 
J doubt not but theſe, and ſuch like contiderations, 
do engage you to make this your great view and de- 
ſign, to diſpoſe the youth, both by your witructons 
and example, to a right ſenſe of religion, and luit- 
able apprchenſions of the maker of tae world, and 
the redeemer of mankind ; without which vicw phi- 
loſophy is altogether vain and impertinent. Aud 
you yourſelves know how exemplary your friend 
was in making it uſeful for this cad. His pious and 
Chriſtian E/ hicli, his peaccable and devote life, his 
private inſtruction and training up of the youth, 
in order to this deſign, will be laſting remembrances 
of it to many ages. 

And now, my brethren, what ſhall we fay, or 
whither ſhall we turn our thoughts ! Alas ! our lols 
is great and unſpeakable, How much do we {tand 
in need of ſuch lights and examples ! Alas! how 
weighty is our employment ! What prudence and 
piety does it call for! How dangerous is the neglect, 
or ill management of it! What need have we of ſuch 
a monitor to ſhake off our ſloth, and awe, and inſtruct 
us by his example! © Pari/hes are holy ſhips, as nt 
& ſays *. whoſe Curates are the pilots, and eternity 
«© the port they muſt guide them to. If it nced ſo 


much art and ſo long experience to ſail upon the eas, 
hat knowledge and prudenae does it call tor, t9 
** paſs over happily the ſea of this world, where tem- 


** peſts never ceaſe ? Alas ! who can think, with- 
66 ou 


* Fntreticns de PAbbe Jean, &c. p. 370. 
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cut ſenſible grief and bitter tears, that the helm 
« of theſe veſſels, which contain ſuch precious wares, 
« a3 colt no leſs than the bloud of God, ſhould be 
« committed ordinarly to men of ſo little experi- 
« ence z that they are not only ignorant of the tem- 
« peſts, ſhelves, and banks of this terrible ſea, but 
« even have not the ſtrength and induſtry to guide 
« their own little veſſel back to the road? And thoſe 
« ineſtimable riches are frequently intruſted to thoſe 
„hom they will not truſt with a purſe of fifteen 
. or twenty pieces. But, even when the pilots are 
& able, who would not at laſt loſe their courage to 
« ſce themſclves failing amidit ſo many hazards, 
« and with ſo little ſucceſs? How many ſtupid ones 
« fall out of the veſſe] ! How many imprudent ones 
get out to fail apart in ſhallops ? How many deſ- 
« perate ones throw themſches over, and abandon 
« themſelves to the fury of the waves? What diſ- 
& quicts, what griefs, and what trouble for the poor 
« pilot ? He muſt run on all fides to reach out his 
% hand to thoſe that fall. He muſt exhauſt his 
« lungs, in erying to call thoſe that flee away. He 
* mult even frequently throw himſelf into the ſea, 
to recover thoſe whom the waves ſwallow up. If 
he watch not, the fall of the firſt will be imputed 
© to him. If he be filent, he will anſwer for the 
* flight of the ſecond. If he fear labour and tra- 
* rail, he will be accuſed of the other's deſpair, If, 
in a word, he want vigilance, ſtrength, and cou- 
* rage, he will be guilty of as many bloodſheds as 
* he lets ſouls periſh.” This is a faint image of 
our condition, How- may theſe thoughts fill us 
with aftoniſhment and fear? What a riſk do we 
run while we are engaged in ſuch a dangerous em- 
ployment ? What piety and prudence, vigilence, and 
Sourage, does it call for? How ſtrangely — 

oth 
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ſloth and negligence infect one another, and lull 
us into careleſſneſs, till the waves ſwallow us up? 
What need have we of ſome to call upon us, to mind 
us of our our danger, to make us aſhamed of our 
floth, and to ſtir us up by their example ? And what 
a bleſſing was our friend to us in this reſpect? How 


did he inſpire life and ſpirit in all good deſigns a- 


mongſt us, and ſtir us up to our duty by his pu- 
blick and private care, as far as his influences could 
reach, and by his example ? How well did he an- 
ſwer the character of a good man, and a good clergy- 
man ? His innocency was eminent and obſervable 
from his childhood? ſo that he had a good report from 
them that were without, He had been trained up 
from a child in the holy ſcriptures; and ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as might inſpire him with the right knowledge 
of them, and a deep ſenſe of religion; and which 
might make him wiſe unto ſalvation, As he had 
been devoted for the holy calling from his infan- 
cy, fo he was called to it by the authority and hear- 
ty approbation of thoſe who are impowered by God, 
having the inward teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
and of the purity of his intentions ; far from any de- 
ſion of vain-glory or intereſt, His mind was ſtored 
with all fort of knowledge without vanity or con- 
tention, His piety was eminent and ſingular, al- 
ways accompanied with an unaffected humility. His 
ſpirit and ditpofition was ever peaceable. His love 
to God, and mens ſouls, made him ſtudy the divine 
art of becoming all things to all men that he might 
ſave ſome. None was ever more mortified to covetouſ- 
neſs or filthy lucre. His charity in almſgivings were 
exemplary, in all things ſhewing himſelf a pattern of 
good works, In his doctrine he ſhewed uncorrupt- 
edneſs, gravity, and ſincerity, ſound words that 


could not be condemned. His diſcourſe was always 
modeſt, 
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modeſt, and his converſation uſeful. He watched 
all occaſions of doing good to mens ſouls, and would 
not let them flip. Never man was more apt to teach, 
being gentle to all men. Thoſe that oppoſed them- 
ſelves to the truth, or were overtaken in a fault, he 
endeavoured to inſtruct, and reſtore in the ſpirit of 


meekneſs, avoiding fooliſh queſtions, and ſtrifes of 


words. And, by walking in all good conſcience be- 
fore God and man, he hath, among other things, 
given a ſingular inſtance of gaining the love and eſ- 
teem of all, and of preſerving his perſon and his of- 
fice from that contempt which they ſay is ſo general- 
ly thrown upon our order, So that even ſcarce any 
man deſpiſed his youth. How may we behold in his 
life, as in a glaſs, the virtues and qualities of a true 


Miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt ? What a living inſtruction 


was it to us, whereby we might obſerve our own de- 
ſects, and be ſtirred up to our duty? Who can fa- 
thom the myſteries of providence, or tell what judg- 
ments may threaten the church by the removal of 
ſuch a burning and ſhining light ? The righteous man 


periſheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; merciful 


men are taken away, none conſidering that it is from 
the evil to come, O that his life and example may 
be yet active among us; that we may be acted by 
the ſame ſpirit, not to mind our own things, but 
the things of 7eſus Chrift ; that we may have pity 
on ourſelves and this miſerable church ; that the ſenſe 
of our lamentable diſtractions; and the univerſal 
corruption of mens lives, may ſink deep into our 


hearts ! O that the love of Jeſus, and the care of 


ſouls, may inſpire our hearts, and direct our ſtudies, 
and enliven our ſermons, and increaſe our vigilance, 
and guide our lives! Save us, Lord, or elſe we 


periſh, | 
D d And 
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And now, my friends, what words or grief cen 
expreſs our loſs? you whom nature or choice had 
more peculiarly endeared to him ; you who were 
honoured with his friendſhip, and bleſſed with his 
converſation ; who were guided by his counſel, and 
comforted by his preſence ; who was the reliſh of 
your joys, and the caſe of your griefs: / am diſtreſi- 
ed for thee, my brother ; very pleaſant haſt thou been 
unto me. Thy love unto me was wonderful, paſſing 
the love of women, But, alas! what do we mourn 
our private loſes, when the loſs is ſo publick and u- 
niverſal, and every man concerned in it; while it is 
not the removal of our candle only, but of a light of 
the world, and a publick good? Every man who 
knew him, or heard of him, claims a ſhare in our 
grief, and bewail their particular lofs in him The 
affectionate father remembers a moſt dutiful and 
comfortable ſon ; relations cry out of the loſs of their 
deareſt and moſt uſeful kinſman ; friends bewail 
their being torn from a friend indeed; the learned 
bemoan the want of a great owner and promoter of 
true knowlege; the youth lament their being de- 
prived of a moſt pious, wiſe, affectionate and uſeful 
guide; the poor groan for the loſs of a father; zhe 
devout find the want of a director and pattern; the 
church feels herſelf deprived of one of her purelt 
lights : the clergy are ſenſible he was to them an en- 
ſample and an honour; the people acknowledge 
they had a bleſſing of him in his life and doctrine ; 
the whole nation may feel the want of a great pro- 
moter of true loyalty, and all Chriſtian virtues and 
graces, by his example and inſtructions, and are ſen- 
fible what an honour he was to them: yea, the ſe- 
veral ſets among us lament his loſs, and ſeem to 
confeſs, that a few like him would ſoon heal our 
ſchiſms ; and that his pious life, and meck ioltruc- 
tions, 
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tions, if any thing, would ſoon have recovered them 
from their errors. O how is our loſs ſwallowed up 
in the publick ! My father, my father, the chart-> 
ots of Iſrael, and the horſemen thereof. 

But whither would our paſhons drive us? Shall we 
forget the governor of the world, and who is the 
Lord of life and death? We muſt not look on his 
removal from us as a fatal neceſſity, or a blind ſtroke 
of chance and fortune; as the ſport of the humours 
and parts that compoſed his body. No, no. The 
author of the univerſe employs ſtill that power, and 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, in ruling the world, that he 
did in making it. In him we live, and move, and 
tave our heing, His hand is in every thing that be- 
fails us; all that ſtrikes our ſenſes, which we ſee, or 
hear, or know, or feel within ourſelves, and impute 
to other inſtruments, are really the effects of his 
power, and are ordered by him for great and wife 
ends, A hair of our head does not fall to the 

round auithout his leave. This that has now befal- 
a us, is an holy indiſpenſable effect of a decree of 
the providence of God, to be executed in its due 
time. He had not ſent him into this world for a 
laſting temporal comfort unto us, but for the great and 
wiſe ends of his own glory, and of the world that is to 
come, Let us not look upon this accident in itſelt, 
but in God, and in his will. Let us, in humble 
lence, adore the unſearchable depth of his ſecrets ; 
acknowledge the holineſs of his decrees; bleſs the 
conduct of his providence z and, (according to that ſin- 
gular example whic we have ſeen on this occaſion, 
in one of the greateſt fatherly affections, heightened 
by all kinds of endearments), uniting our wills to 
the will of God, and facrificing our natural paſſions 
unto it, let us walk with him, in him, and for him, 
Dd 2 es 
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and what he hath willed in us, and for us, to all e- 
ternity. 

And, truly, if we look upon our dear friend, and 
conſider what he hath been, and what he now is, and 
ſhall be to all eternity, it will make us yet the more 
ſenfible how much we ought to reſign ourſelves to, 
and glorify the will of our heavenly Father in his 
wiſe diſpoſal of him. The life of a Chriſtian is a con- 
tinual ſacrifice to God; crucifying our earthly affed- 
ons, mortifying our ſinful paſſions, and ſubduing our 
wills to his; and this ſacriſice is finiſhed and per- 
fected by death: and the lives of men, and the ac- 
cidents that befal them, ought to affect our ſpirits, 
according as they break off or advance in ſacriſicing 
their hearts and lives to God. How comfortable has 
his life been to us and to all good men in this re- 
ſpect; From the time he was devoted and given un- 
to Feſus Chri/t in his baptiſm, how has he been fit- 
ted by the grace of the Holy Spirit, to offer up his 
life a continual ſacrifice to God; reſtraining conſtant- 
ly the corruption of his nature from breaking out 
into any great impurity or crime, ſubduing every 
day his paſhons, purifying his affections, ſtudying to 
do every thing in and for God, and endeavouring a 
continual reſignation of his will to him ? And in this 
we mult not regret his few years, and the ſhortneſs 
of his days ; for with God one day is as a thouſand 
years, and a thouſand years as one day. Length of 
lifeis not to be meaſured by many revolutions of the 
heavens, but by the progreſs we have made in the 
great deſign for which we are ſent into the world: 
and in this reſpect he, being ſandtified in a little time, 
hath fulfilled a long time; fo that he hath truly 
lived much in a few years, and died an old man in 
eight and twenty, He hath now finiſhed the work 
that God hath given him to do: he hath accompliſh 

| c 
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ed the thing for which he was ſent into the world: 
by death he hath now perfected the facrifice of him» 
ſelf, and the will of God is fulfilled in him. Whatever 
horror there may be in death to the natural man, 
however terrible it is to the wicked and impenitent; 
yet to the godly, to all that conſider it in Jeſus Chriſt, 
it is full of joy and comfort, © death where is thy 
fling ? © grave, where is thy victory? The flins 
of death is fin, and the ſtrensth of ſin is the lau. 
But thanks be to God, who hath given us the victory 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. He hath made the 
king of terrors to become the object of the molt ar- 
dent defires and wiſhes of his own ; for, if to us 10 

lroe be Chriſ?, ſure 
To die is gain. I will not now launch out into 
this boundleſs occan, to ſpeak of the unſpeakable 
happineſs of the other world, and of the great ad- 
rantages of the death of thoſe whoſe li e is Chriff's. 
But O how may this, after the example of the an- 
cient Chriſtians, fill us with joy and comfort, in the 
pious and well-grounded hupes of the happineſs of 
our dear friend! Well may we think we hear him 
ſay, Why do you mourn for me? Weep not for 
me, but weep for yourſclves; for 79 me ts die it 
gain, We live (till in a world of fin and miſery, 
of darkneſs and folly : we ſee nothing here but mat- 
ter of tears and grief; we are among a crowd of 
people who are marching on to eternal miſery, who 
know not but the next ſtep may bring them to thar 
journey's end; and yet never think of any thing, 
but filling their bellies, ſatisfying their luſts. or wor · 
rying one another by the way, We have grcat dif- 
ſiculty to find the ftrait path to cternal life; and, 
when we know it, and are entered into it, the ſcem- 
wg pleaſure of the by- paths, the temptations and 
Example of the throng about us, a rooted corruption 
within 


follow them. They that be wiſe, ſhall ſhine as the 
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Within us, and a ſubtle enemy that watches us, are 


ready at every ſtep to betray us, and to turn us aſide 
into the paths that lead to deſtruction : and what a 
bleſſing is it to be free of all theſe ? 

How happy is our friend, who enjoys now an ah- 
ſolute freedom from all the pains, and griefs, and 
troubles of this miſerable world; who is out of the 
reach of all thoſe temptations and ſnares ; whoſe ſoul 
is unclogged from an earthly body, freed from its 
guilt, and cleanſed from its corruptions by the blood 
of Jeſur, and put beyond. the poſſibility of ever ſin- 
ning or offending againſt its maker, which now only 
begins to live, (the being born into this world being 
rather a death, and dying the beginning to live for 
ever); being now all light, and life, and love, and 
motion, ſeeing and enjoying God; having its will 
wholly ſwallowed up in his, being as it were loſt in 
him, and in the rapturous bliſs of his love ; joining 
in pure and holy friendſhip with angels and archangels, 
and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, in adoring 
and admiring our Maker and Redeemer, being enlarg- 
ed in holy charity and ardent prayers for us poor 
mortals here below, and rejoicing over one {inner 
that repenteth ; waiting for the redemption of the 
body, when this martal ſhall put on immortality, and 
what is here ſown in corruption and a natural body, 
ſhall be raiſed in incorruption and ſpiritual ; and death 
ſhall be ſwallowed up in victory, when they ſhall hap- 
pily be reunited, and live in joy and bliſs to all eter- 
nity ? Bleſſed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
they reſt from their labours, and their works 4 


brightneſs of the firmament : and they that turn ma- 
ny to righteouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever. 
Who can ſpeak aright af that happineſs which eye 


bath not ſcen, nor car heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived ? 
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conceived ? O let us not bewail the abſence of our 
friend with fruitleſs ſighs or tears; nor ſorrow as they 
that have uo hope + but let us always endeavonr, af- 
ter his example, ſo to live to Chriſt in this world, 
that our death may be the ſame gain and advantage 
to us; that with him, and all the bleſſed ſpirits, we 
may live in eternal friendſhip, and love with the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Gholt, God over 
all bleſſed for evermore. Amer. 
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